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CHAPTER  I. 

A  Three-twisted  Twist. 

A  liOUD  fanfare  on  a  cow's-hom  ushered  in  the 
lay;  and  as  thdkrowing  of  one  cock  is  succeeded  by 
lefiant  answers  mm  all  the  cocks  within  hearing,  so 
^as  that  first  loud,  discordant  bray  followed  by  an  in- 
inity  of  equjally  loud,  equally  ear-splitting  sounds, 
loms,  trumpets,  fifes,  whistles,  large  and  small,  or  of 
I  happy  middle  size,  composed  of  brass,  of  tin,  of 
^ood,  of  bone,  vied  in  their  efiPorts  to  wake  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris  to  the  knowledge  that  the  last  day  of 
;he  carnival  of  that  year  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  had 
iawned. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Blacourt,  startled  out  of 
lis  morning's  slumbers,  rang  his  bell,  and  inquired  if 
;here  was  a  change  of  dynasty? 

Denis,  his  valet,  gravely  reminded  Monsieur  le 
Ifarquis  that  it  was  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  "boBuf 
pras"  was  to  pay  his  visit  to  the  Tuileries  at  noon 
precisely. 

The  marquis  replaced  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
IS  he  enjoyed  perplexing  Denis's  wits,  he  uttered  his 
houghts  aloud:  — 

^^Ah!  p}nio8opher8  and  progresBioiUBtB  dd  1(k<^  \£ax^- 

Omce  amd  Affain.  L  \ 
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teenth  century,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  success  in  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  Here  we  are  in  the  year 
183 — ,  as  we  were  centuries  ago,  in  full  paganism,  — 
crowds  rushing  after  a  fat  ox  destined  for  the  shambles, 
blowsy  women,  brutal  men,  feathers,  spangles,  drums, 
glitter,  noise,  drink,  and  all  the  rest.  If  I  were  King 
of  the  French  —  which,  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  —  I 
would  decree  that  the  first  man  who  blew  a  blast  on 
a  cow's-hom  in  the  streets  of  my  capital,  should  be 
hanged  and  quartered.^* 

Denis,  who  had  been  busy  choosing  what  clothes 
his  master  should  wear  that  day,  took,  as  the  marquis 
meant  he  should,  this  tirade  in  eai||h€st  He  turned, 
and  remonstrated:  — 

^^Monsieur  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that 
the  police. only  allow  of  the  blowing  of  these  detest- 
able trumpets  for  three  days  at  this  season.^* 

^^You  mistake,  Denis ,*^  said  the  marquis  drily, 
"they  patronize  it  also  at  the  Mi-Car^me;  three  weeks 
hence- we  shall  have  it  again/' 

"As  monsieur  pleases.'' 

A  noise  indoors,  just  over  his  head,  attracted  M.  de 
Blacourt's  attention.  In  the  room  immediately  above 
his  there  now  began  a  quick  succession  of  pit-a-pat 
steps,  accompanied  by  some  heavy  footfalls. 

"They  have  awakened  even  that  poor  child,"  he 
observed. 

Denis  answered:  — 

"Children  wake  at  dawn,  like  birds.  It  is  F^licie 
who  is  the  most  to  be  pitied;  MdUe.  Louisa  lets  no 
one  sleep  after  she  opens  her  eyes." 

"Beautiful  eyes  they  are,"  muttered  the  marquis. 

The  very  young  person  thus  alluded  to  was  the 
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daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Templar,  an  English  lady  who  oc- 
cupied the  apartments  above  those  of  M.  de  Blacoort 
Mdlle.  Louisa  was  the  despotic  queen  of  the  house. 
From  the  porter  and  his  wife,  the  natural  enemies  of 
all  the  lodgers,  up  to  the  professor  and  his  family  in 
the  garret,  every  one  had  a  smile  and  a  word  of  love 
for  this  beautiful  little  mortal  of  eight  years  old. 

As  the  marquis  had  now  no  hope  of  a  comfortable 
nap,  and  was  past  the  age  when  it  is  a  joy  to  lie 
awake  in  bed,  and  let  fancy  weave  webs  of  bright  un- 
earthly hues,  he  got  up,  and  proceeded  to  dress. 

"Does  monsieur  ever  think  —  but  monsieur  is  al- 
ways reading — ^" 

"Do  I  ever  think  of  what?" 

"How  droll  it  is  that  every  morning  one  must 
put  on  one*s  clothes,  and  every  night  take  them 
oflf?" 

"In  spite  of  my  reading,  I  have  pondered  that 
question,"  replied  the  marquis,  ^'but  come  to  no  con- 
cliision.     Perhaps  you  have." 

"Well,  no,  monsieur.  I  reflect,  and  I  say  to 
myself,  'What  is  life?  —  dressing,  eating,  and  un- 
dressing.'" 

"You  do  not  contemplate  suicide,  I  trust,  Denis?" 

"I,  sir?  Why?" 

'^  Because  your  words  remind  me  of  a  certain 
Prince  of  Denmark,  who  meditating  as  to  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  live,  talked  in  your  vein." 

"Monsieur  is  laughing  at  me."  And  Denis  was 
silent 

The  few  minutes'  lull  in  the  morning's  clamour 
was  broken  by  an  orgm-grini^  poxfting  into  l\i^  wax\^ 
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and  beginning  to  grind  away  at  the  bridal  chorus  from 
Der  FreischUtz. 

"Another  nuisance,"  grumbled  the  marquis. 

Two  or  three  seconds  afterwards,  he  opened  the 
window  and  threw  out  some  money,  saying,  — 

"I  hope  now  he  will  cease  to  give  me  a  headache." 

"If  monsieur  always  gives  to  all  the  street  musi- 
cians and  to  beggars,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
they  won't  disturb  monsieur." 

"Denis,  I  must  explain  to  you  that  when  I. give  to 
those  you  call  beggars,  I  am  paying  a  debt," 

"As  monsieur  pleases,"  said  Denis,  convinced  that 
his  master  was  unusually  out  of  sortp. 

"Ah!  Mademoiselle  Louisa  is  in  one  of  her  tem- 
pers," said  the  marquis,  as  a  child's  scream  reached  his 
ears.  "Go,  Denis,  and  see  what  has  happened;  she 
may  be  hurt." 

Denis  returned,  and  azmounced  that  mademoiselle 
was  naughty  —  very  naughty,  and  that  F^licie  had 
gone  to  fetch  Monsieur  Marc —  "that  little  young 
man  could  do  more  with  mademoiselle  than  any  one 
else." 

This  Marc  de  Lantry  was  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and 
a  pupil  of  Professor  Gastineau,  who  lived  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  In  reply  to  F^licie's  call  for  help, 
Gustave  Gastineau,  the  professor's  eldest  boy,  said  that 
Marc  could  not  go  downstairs  just  then,  he  was  busy. 
Marc  was  at  that  moment  in  his  own  room,  receiving 
the  trembling  Madame  Gastineau's  confidence,  that  she 
had  no  bread,  no  milk,  no  coffee  for  the  morning's  break- 
fast, and  no  money  to  buy  any.  "The  professor  will 
beat  me,"  was  how  the  poor  woman  wound  up  her 
speech,  and  her  face  turned  the  colour  of  lead. 
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^axc  knew  she  did  not  exaggerate,  for  he  had 
once  J^d  to  half-strangle  the  professor  to  make  him 
releaophis  wife's  throat.  You  would  not  have  ex- 
pected \his  sort  of  courage  from  Marc;  he  had  such 
soft  serious  brown  eyes  and  feminine  features;  his 
manners,  too,  were  gentle.  He  now  answered  Madame 
Gastineau  sorrowfully,  —  "I  gave  you  my  last  five- 
franc  piece  on  Saturday;  my  monthly  allowance  is  not 
due  for  ten  days." 

Madame  Gastineau  pushed  her  rough  black  hair 
still  further  off  her  forehead,  stared  at  him,  at  the 
rickety  worm-eaten  chairs  and  tables,  at  the  bed,  at 
the  books,  as  though  calculating  how  they  could  be 
turned  into  food;  and  her  hungry  eyes  remained  fixed 
on  a  black  coat  hanging  on  a  peg  behind  the  dooff.' 
Marc  said,  as  if  in  reply  to  her  thought,  "It  is  the 
only  decent  one  I  have  to  attend  lectures  in." 

All  at  once,  Madame  Gastineau  threw  her  arms 
above  her  head,  and  rushed  to  hide  herself  behind  the 
scanty  red-checked  bed-curtains.  Gastineau's  voice 
was  resounding  through  the  garret,  asking,  "Why 
breakfast  was  not  ready,  and  where  Madame  Gastineau 
had  hidden  herself?" 

Marc,  without  a  further  word,  took  down  his  best 
coat,  rolled  it  into  as  small  a  bundle  as  he  could,  and 
mquired,  "Where  shall  I  take  it  to?" 

"There  is  a  branch  of  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^  in  the 
Rue  Faubourg  Montmartre,  157,"  was  whispered 
back. 

He  peeped  out;  the  ogre  .was  not  in  sight;  he 
slipped  swiftly  through  the  house-door,  and  was  al- 
ready as  far  down  as  the  second  story,  when  he  heaxd 
Jjoxujsa's  screams^     There  was  such  a  sound  oi  ^«ixim 
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the  cries,  that,  in  haste  as  he  was,  he  could  not  pass 
without  stopping  to  see  what  was  wrong.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  door  was  instantly  opened.  Louisa 
was  in  the  ante-room,  stamping  and  shrieking,  —  a 
very  little  fury. 

"Is  she  hurt?"  asked  Marc.  . 

"No,  sir,"  replied  F^licie.  "Mademoiselle  has  jurt 
found  out  that  her  mamma  is  gone  away.  Madame  is 
gone  to  England  for  a  few  days." 

"Mammas  should  not  leave  their  little  girls  with- 
out telling  them,"  sobbed. the  child;  "it  is  naughty  — 
it  is  very  naughty." 

The  marquis,  also  alarmed  by  the  shrieks,  now  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

"Ah I  my  Louisa,  since  your  mamma  leaves  you, 
come  to  me-,  you  will  be  better  with  me." 

Louisa^s  sobs  stopped,  her  large  black  eyes  flashed 
fiercely  at  the  speaker.  She  said,  in  a  resolute 
voice,  — 

"Give  me  back  my  ring  directly  —  directly."  She 
alluded  to  a  ring  of  beads  she  had  herself  made  and 
presented  to  the  marquis  as  a  love-gage  a  few  days 
before.  "I  won't  love  you,  if  you  speak  so  of  my 
mamma." 

While  Louisa  was  still  in  her  defiant  attitude,  with 
head  thrown  back  and  one  arm  outstretched,  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  quick,  unsteady  step  ascending  the 
stairs,  and,  in  another  moment,  a  tall,  thin,  fair  man 
came  on  the  little  group.  Neither  looking  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  and  only  slightly  raising  his  hat,  he 
passed,  as  if  by  right,  into  Mrs.  Templar's  apartment 

"Come  here,  Louisa,"  he  called  out  in  English; 
**I  have  something  for  you."    Hithext^  all  the  conver- 
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sation  had  been  in  French,  which  Louisa  spoke  with 

the  same  facility  as  English. 

"Go  in,  Mademoiselle  Louisa,'^  said  F^licie,  "and 

behave  like  a  lady  to  Monsieur  Granson/' 

With  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  a  drooping 
head,  Louisa  obeyed  her  nurse,  without  a  glance  or  a 
word  to  her  Mends,  the  marquis  and  Marc. 

M.  de  Blacourt  went  downstairs  again,  followed  by 
the  brown-eyed  youth  with  the  bundle.  Marc  had  a 
momentary  impulse  to  tell  the  marquis  that  there  was 
a  family  starving  under  the  same  roof  with  his  noble 
self.  But  Marc  was  deterred  by  a  certain  look  which 
belongs  to  men  who  have  always  exercised  authority 
over  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  right  of 
superiority  of  rank  and  wealth.  In  another  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  young  De  Lantry  returning  minus 
his  package,  met  little  Miss  Templar  in  the  fancy 
dress  of  a  Bernese  peasant,  going  out,  accompanied 
by  the  tall,  fair,  tldn  man,  whom  F^licie  called  M. 
Granson. 


This  was  a  Tuesday,  the  day  for  M.  de  Blacourt's 
visit  to  his  cousin's  widow,  Madame  de  Villemont  Late- 
ly, this  lady  had  become  uneasy  about  the  marquis's 
partiality  for  Louisa;  among  her  intimates  she  laughed 
at  what  she  called  her  cousin's  mania,  ridiculed  and 
caricatured  his  praises  of  the  child,  but  in  her  heart 
she  both  feared  and  hated  that  child.  A  dread  had 
seized  her,  that  either  the  marquis  loved  Louisa  for 
Mrs.  Templar's  sake;  or  might  marry  the  mother  for 
the  sake  of  the  daughter.  Mjy^ame  de  Villemont  knew 
of  an  instance  in  point  —  ^|an  as  dismcWli^ftL  1^  TXiV 
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trimony  as  M.  de  Blacourt  had  actually  married  a  wo- 
man to  avoid  a  separation  from  her  child. 

As  the  proverb  says,  "Where  the  tooth  aches, 
there  goes  the  tongue,"  so  never  did  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont  meet  M.  de  Blacourt,  without  turning  the  con- 
versation on  Louisa;  she  could  always  easily  lead  him 
to  descant  on  the  perfections  of  his  pet,  and  she  did 
90  on  this  particular  Tuesday.  "Yes,  she  is  exquisite," 
he  said,  with  that  visible  relaxing  of  his  whole  person, 
which  takes  place  in  us  all  as  soon  as  we  enter  on  a 
conversation  in  which  we  need"  not  be  on  our  guard, 
but  feel  that  we  are  free  to  be  ourselves. 

"Whether  she  pouts,  or  whether  she  smiles,"  he 
went  on,  "she  is  grace  personified.  There  may  by 
possibility  be  handsomer  children  to  be  found;  but 
nothing  like  Louisa." 

"She  is  certainly  very  happily  gifted,"  observed 
the.  lady,  twirling  her  bracelet  round  her  wrist. 

"Happily  gifted  for  what?"  exclaimed  the  marquis, 
jarred  by  the  conventional  tone. 

"Do  my  words  need  explanation?  happily  gifted, 
means  happily  gifted,  of  course." 

"An  answer  which  leaves  my  question  where  it 
was." 

"I  mean,  what  everybody  means,"  replied  the 
lady;  "when  a  girl  is  beautiful  and  clever,  she  is 
called  happily  gifted." 

^'Be  it  so,  but  for  what;  to  secure  her  own  happi- 
ness? I  doubt  it:  there  are  heavy  taxes  laid  on  great 
possessions.  Destiny  sports  rather  with  what  is  high 
than  low,  as  the  storm  does  with  the  loftiest  trees;  you 
couldn't  point  out  to  me, .if  you  tried  fbr  a  week,  three 
instances  of  a  happy  tralEqtul  life  falling  to  the  lot  of 
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snperlatiye  beautj,  or  genins,  or  even  to  one  possessed 
of  a  character  greatly  superior  to  liis  generation.  Man- 
kind generally  revenges  this  last  species  of  excellence 
by  bestowing  on  it  the  death  of  a  criminal." 

''This  is  one  of  your  speeches  which  puzzles  but 
does  not  convince  me,"  returned  Madame  de  Yillemont. 
I  "I  do  not  pretend  to  argue  with  you  —  what  chance 
has  a  woman  in  an  argument  with  a  man?"  The  lady 
was  one  of  that  class  who  flatter  men  by  eternally 
acknowledging  the  inferiority  of  her  own  sex;  she  con- 
tinued: "You  might  mdke  your  catalogue  as  long  as 
Don  Juan^s  famous  mille  e  tre,  and  women  would  still 
covet  beauty  as  the  best  gift  Now,  confess,  suppose 
you  were  choosing  a  wife,  would  your  choice  fall  on  a 
plain  woman?" 

"If  I  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  reason,  I  should 
certainly  not  take  for  a  wife  one  whose  beauty  would 
make  every  idle  fellow  buzz  round  her.  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  madame,  who  could  be  flattered  by  men  turn- 
ing to  stare  after  my  wife  as  she  passed,  nor  at  be- 
holding dozens  of  opera-glasses  levelled  at  her  in  a 
theatre;  quite  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  found  her  to  my 
taste." 

"Ah I  then  your  taste  probably  inclines  to  the 
plain:  does  hot  some  one  say  that  if  you  wish  to  be 
loved  well  and  with  constancy,  select  an  ugly  wo- 
man?" 

The  marquis  smiled.  He  guessed  where  his  com- 
panion's thoughts  were.  As  she  received  no  reply  to 
her  last  inuendo,  madame  added,  "Tou  take  an  in: 
ordinate  interest  in  that  child?" 

"I  do,"  he  said  firmly;  "I  told  you  why^  —  1 
vigUT  jU  oiher  fature." 
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"And  consequelitly  yon  would  like  to  watch  over  r 
her  —  guard  her?  Come,  tell  me,  confide  in  me,  as  a  t 
friend  and  relation,  when  is  it  to  be?"  : 

"My  marriage  with  Louisa?  I  am  forty  and  she  is  7 
only  eight  years  old." 

"But  Louisa  has  a  mother." 

"To  be  sure  she  has;  I  had  forgotten  that  condem-  . 
natory  circumstance."  ^ 

"Though  you  will  not  treat  me  with  the  confidence  ; 
to  which  I  think  I  have  a  right,  you  may  depend  on  - 
my  good  offices." 

"You  are  too  kind,  too  amiable,"  he  replied. 

The  lady's  temper  was  getting  ruffled;  she  went 
on:  — 

"I  shall  take  care  to  make  the  sentiments  you  have 
expressed  to-day  generally  known;  they  will  explain) 
what  will  seem  eccentric,  to  say  the  least."  ^- 

The  lady's  temper  was  ruffled. 

"Thank  you,  for  your  benevolent  intentions,  hitherto 
I  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  defending  my  own 
opinions  and  actions."  As  the  marquis  spoke,  the 
pretty  clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  one  of  his  many 
etrennes  to  his  cousin's  widow,  struck  three. 

"Already!"  exclaimed  madame:  it  was  her  regular 
weekly  exclamation. 

"I  have  been  here  an  hour,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt, 
testily.     "Au  revoir." 

As  he  closed  the  saloon  door  behind  him,  Madame 
de  Yillemont  felt  convinced  that  her  son  Eaoul  had  no 
chance  of  being  the  marquis's  heir. 

A  few  words  about  M.  de  Blacourt.     His  was   a 

disjointed  life.     Ten  years  prior  to  this  Shrove  Tues- 

dajr,  on  the  edge  of  thirty,  that  age  when,  most  men 
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Tunially  turn  away  from  the  mere  pleasures  of  existence, 
and  ask  for  happiness,  he  had  received  a  blow  which 
had  unhinged  his  whole  being;  it  had  given  a  twist  to 
his  intellect,  and  covered  his  heart  with  a  crust. 

He  had  loved  sincerely  and  devotedly  as  strange  a 
compound  of  good  and  evil  as  is  to  be  found  even 
among  women.  Sophie^s  bad  actions  all  appeared  to 
spring  from  some  good  source,  and  —  then  she  was 
fairest  of  the  fair.  Her  faults  were  the  exaggerations 
of  virtues.  The  marquis  had  adored  her  in  fear  and 
trembling.  One  day  a  chilling  frost  killed  all  his 
budding  hopes,  and  from  that  period  he  had  looked  at 
the  world  by  the  light  of  his  own  misadventure. 

However,  men  never  entirely  change.  Jean  Marie 
de  Blacourt  had  been  a  man  of  impulse,  and  a  man 
of  impulse  he  remained.  He  would  say  as  Voltaire 
wrote  to  Rousseau,  ^* Humanity  makes  me  wish  to  go 
on  all  fours,"  but  his  heart  felt  for  the  misery  of  in- 
dividuals. He  denied  in  words,  and  acknowledged  by 
actions,  that  mysterious  chain  of  suffering  which  links 
man  to  man;  which  allows  no  one  to  be  tranquil  while 
others  suffer.  In  one  shape  or  other,  we  must  share 
the  burdens  of  mankind;  the  difference  between  man 
and  man  is,  that  some  seek  to  ignore  any  such  reci- 
procity, to  secure  their  own  isolation,  while  others  ac- 
cept their  portion  of  the  load. 

That  he  was  no  egotist,  the  trifling  instance  of  his 
visit  every  Tuesday  to  Madame  de  Villemont  will 
show.  Of  all  the  people  he  saw,  the  two  most  dis- 
tastefrd  to  him  were  his  cousin-german^s  widow,  and 
her  son  the  collegian.  At  least  eighteen  times  out  of 
the  thirty-nine  visits  he  paid  during  the  montlift  li<ft 
spemt  in  Pans,  be  w&a  bored-  or  sleepy.    On  mmg  ^1 
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a  Tuesday  morning,  he  deplored  the  impending  event 
of  the  day,  yet  he  always  went  If  by  chance  he  was 
prevented,  he  made  good  his  visit  on  another  day: 
never  was  a  man  so  nal'vely  conscientious  as  to  his 
word.  He  had  made  the  promise  in  her  first  sorrow, 
and  he  held  to  it,  the  more  so  that  she  was  compara- 
tively poor,  and  her  salons  were  not  so  full  iii  the 
Rue  St  Lazare,  as  they  had  been  in  the  Eue  de  Cour* 
celles. 

In  the  dusk  of  that  same  evening,  Louisa  rang  at 
the  marquis's  door.  He  had  just  dined,  and  was  taking 
his  coffee  before  going  to  his  club. 

The  little  visitor  asked  Denis  if  she  might  go  in 
and  see  her  "bon  ami." 

"Here  I  am,"  she  said,  as  she  was  ushered  into 
the  dining-room;  a  slight  embarrassment  was  to  be  traced 
in  her  demeanour. 

"Ah I  how  splendid  we  are!"  exclaimed  the  mar- 
quis. 

"Yes,  my  mamma  left  this  costume  for  me,  and 
bid  M.  Granson  take  me  out  to  see  the  Boeuf  Gras! 
My  mamma  is  very,  very  kind." 

"Very,"  returned  the  gentleman. 

Louisa  was  leaning  on  his  knee.  She  did  what  she 
pleased  with  him;  climbed  on  his  lap  while  he  was 
reading;  stood  by  his  writing-table  while  he  was  writ- 
ing, touched  his  pens,  his  pj^per,  his  seals,  destroyed  the 
perfection  of  his  shirt-collars  by  her  demonstrations  of 
affection,  and  though  he  often  rebuked  her  in  his 
severest  tones,  she  knew  she  need  not  heed  him. 

"I  have  been  very  much  amused,"  went  on  Louisa. 
'^I  had  a  good  sight  of  the  big  oxGii^  one  was  white, 
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he  was  the  handsomest;  he  was  on  a  cart  which  had 
no  sides,  and  men  in  long  white  gowns,  like  ladies' 
Iressing-gowns,  and  with  green  leaves  round  their 
lieads,  and  great  knives  in  their  hands,  stood  by  him, 
a  keep  him  from  tumbling  out,  I  suppose;  and  there 
^ere  other  men  in  velvet  cloaks  and  white  feathers  in 
heir  hats,  and  satin  trowsers,  on  prancing  horses,  be- 
'ore  and  behind  the  cart,  just  as  there  are  when  the 
dng  goes  out;  and  there  was  a  band,  a  band  of  real 
nusic,  and  not  a  sham,  and  there  was  a  great  waggon 
iill  of  women  with  odd  things  in  their  hair;  one  had  a 
ittle  castle,  and  another  a  new  moon,  and  they  were 
^ing  to  see  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  princes  and 
princesses.  I  didn't  think  them  nice;  they  had  dirty 
red  faces,  but  a  great  many  people  called  me  a  pretty 
ittle  girL" 

"Indeed!  You  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
$rour  mamma's  friend  for  taking  you  out." 

"No,  I  am  not  obliged  to  Ldm;  I  hate  him." 

"Mdlle.  Louisa,  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
m  ungratefrd  young  lady." 

"F^licie  hates  him,  too,"  said  the  child,  gravely 
idding,  "It's  all  that  P^re  Gastineau's  doing.  He  is 
I  bad  man,  P&re  Grastineau." 

"Do  you  hate  everybody,  Louisa?"  asked  the  mar- 
luis,  looking  pityingly  at  the  graceful  little  creature 
ittering  such  ugly  words.^^ 

"No,  I  don't.  I  love  my  mamma,  and  —  you,** 
rhe  small  plump  arms  were  thrown  round  the  marquis's 
leck  as  she  spoke. 

"You  have  ruined  another  collar,"  said  he. 

"You  are  good." 

"How  can  sudi  a  mite  as  you  tell?'' 
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"I  know  it." 

The  marquis  silently  stroked  down  the  thick  waves 
of  the  child^s  hair.  One  of  Louisa's  great  beauties 
was  her  hair;  amazingly  thick  it  was,  and  it  clustered 
all  over  her  head,  now  turning  this  way,  now  that,  in 
large  soft  golden  rings.  Her  hair  was  fair,  and  her 
skin  like  the  flowers  of  the  white  May,  but  her  eyes 
were  black,  and  her  eyebrows  also.  She  had  a  good 
deal  the  appearance  of  one  of  Greuze's  lovely  por- 
traits. 

Her  declaration  of  esteem  for  the  marquis  was  dis- 
interested, that  he  was  certain  of;  much  as  he  doted 
on  her,  and  he  did  dote  on  her  as  a  prisoner  does  on 
a  flower  that  cheers  his  solitude,  he  had  always  re- 
frained from  loading  her  with  presents  —  he  would 
never  have  to  reproach  himself  with  having  added  an 
element  that  might  trouble  the  clear  waters  of  her 
affections.  He  was  inclined  to  thank  her  for  the  judg- 
ment she  had  pronounced  on  him;  he  knew  that,  how- 
ever instinctive  a  child's  love  may  be,  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  bestowed  on  the  cold-hearted,  the  vain,  and  the 
overbearing. 

"FoM  are  not  afraid  of  anybody,  are  you?"  asked 
Louisa. 

"I  believe  not." 

"But  now  do  tell  me,  true,  do  you  ever  hide  your- 
self?" 

"I  am  so  big,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  for  me  to 
play  at  hide-and-seek  as  for  you.  My  great  long  legs 
won't  double  up.     See." 

Louisa  burst  into  a  laugh  of  ecstasy. 

Denis  at  this  moment  put  his  head  into  the  room, 
saymg  "Monsieur."     There  he  stopped  —  amazement 
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eat  short  bis  intended  speech,  for  he  beheld  his  grave 
Blaster  squatting  on  the  rag. 

"What  do  yon  want?"  asked  the  marquis,  rather 
savage  at  Denises  intrusion. 

"I  thought  M.  le  Marquis  called  me." 

Denis  had  often  such  imaginings  when  his  master 
had  visitors.  He  closed  the  door  without  being  invited 
to  do  so. 

"F^licie  says  M.  Granson  is  afi*aid,  and  hides  him- 
self," said  Louisa,  clinging  to  her  subject 

"Hides  from  you,  I  suppose?"  replied  the  mar- 
quis. 

Louisa  waved  her  head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

"No,  not  from  mc."  She  put  her  rosy  lips  close 
to  his  ear.  "When  he  is  out  walking  with  mamma 
and  me,  all  at  once  we  look  for  him,  and  he  is 
nowhere.  We  can't  see  him,  and  he  is  afraid  of  you;  he 
told  mamma,  I  heard  him,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  know 
you.  It  was  Pfere  Gastineau  brought  him  to  us,  and 
F^licie  says  they  are  just  two  vcryouxJ^' 

It  was  the  marquis's  turn  to  laugh. 

"Don't  laugh  so,"  said  Louisa,  vexed  at  the  eflfect 
produced  by  her  description;  "he  has  great  ugly  teeth 
like  the  wolf  in  my  Eed  Eiding  Hood.  F^licie  says 
he  and  old  Gastineau  will  play  my  mamma  some  bad 
trick." 

"F^licie  talks  nonsense.  It  is  naughty  to  speak 
80  unkindly  of  one  of  your  mamma's  friends." 

"I  will  tell  you  something  else,"  said  the  child, 
eagerly,  and  not  heeding  the  reproof.  She  knew  per- 
fe'ctly  well  by  her  child's  instinct  that  the  marquis  did 
not  like  M.  Granson.  "He  is  not  a  gentleman.  One 
day  I  saw  he  had  no  stockings  on  under  his  \ioo\.^^  \i\ai 
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trowsers  turned  up,  you  know;  and  his  pocket-hand- 
kercliiefs  have  big  holes  in  them.  Mamma  says  he  is 
trying  to  get  back  his  fortune,  but  F^licie  says  — " 

"But  I  tell  you,  you  must  believe  your  mamma, 
and  not  F^licie." 

"He  has  no  stockings,  and  he  eats  a  whole  plate 
of  cakes  when  he  comes  to  tea,"  said  Louisa,  growing 
excited  and  loud. 

"What  do  I  care  for  your  Monsieur  Granson?" 
exclaimed  the  marquis.  "Thou  borest  me,  my  dear 
friend." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  go  away,  and  I  won't  come 
agaiu,  and  I  won't  be  your  wife  —  no,  never,  never." 
And  with  an  air  of  offended  majesty  Louisa  walked 
off. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

The  Marqaifl  and  the  Yicomte. 

Mks.  Templar  was  away  a  week.  During  her 
mother^s  absence,  Louisa,  after  her  first  outbreak,  bad 
recovered  her  usual  high  spirits,  bad  made  no  further 
allusion  to  the  not  having  had  warning  of  the  intended 
journey.  But  the  moment  she  saw  her  mother,  in- 
stead of  rushing  into  her  arms,  she  held  back,  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  as  she  had  done  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  beating  her  breast,  exclaiming,  "Mammas 
should  not  leave  their  little  girls  without  first  telling 
them." 

Mrs.  Templar  herself  repeated  this  to  the  marquis, 
adding,  "That  often  she  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
Louisa." 

M.  de  Blacourt  remarked,  "Nevertheless,  I  have 
seen  Louisa  very  much  afraid  of  you,  when  she  has 
spoiled  any  of  her  finery.  Good  heavens!  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  shriek  she  gave  the  day  she  burned 
her  pinafore,  nor  the  terrified  face  with  which  she 
said  to  me,  *Sir,  a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to 
me.  I  have  burned  my  frilled  pinafore,  and  mamma 
will  be  very,  very  angry  with  me.' " 

"Yes,  she  knows  that  I  do  not  easily  forgive  her 
spoiling  her  clothes." 

"Make  her  feel  that;  you  will  not  easily  forgive 
her  for  putting  herself  in  a  passion." 

The  marquis  divined  as  little  as  Mrs.  Templar 
what  was  the  stumbling-block  between  the  child  and 
her  mother.    Mrs,  Templar  was,  in  reality,  too  o\iL \jo 

Once  and  dffam,  L  «2» 
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be  Louisa's  mother  —  too  great  a  difference  of  age 
separated  them.  God  meant  mothers  to  be  young. 
A  child  with  a  young  mother  is  in  its  proper  element 
of  caresses,  gambols,  and  idleness.  Sympathy  is  better 
than  all  reasoning  on  both  sides.  Louisa  had  none  of 
this.  She  was  essentially  the  precocious  child  of  an 
elderly  mother. 

Mrs.  Templar  and  the  Marquis  de  Blacourt  had 
had  apartments  in  the  same  house  for  three  years. 
Louisa  it  was  who  had  brought  them  acquainted*,  and 
gradually,  from  the  interchange  of  mere  passing 
courtesies,  they  had  become  intimate  acquaintances. 
For  this  there  were  several  reasons:  separately,  trivial, 
but  together  forming  a  strong  chain.  Li  the  first 
place,  their  living  under  the  same  roof;  Secondly,  the 
intercourse  between  their  respective  servants,  by  which 
the  English  lady  and  the  French  gentleman  were  kept 
continually  alive  to  the  fact  of  each  other's  existence; 
and  lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  attraction 
that  Louisa  had  for  the  marquis. 

In  the  beginning,  as  was  natural,  the  faithful 
Denis  of  the  premier^  and  the  attached  F^licie  of  the 
second^  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Monsieur  de 
Blacourt's  love  for  the  child  meant  love  for  the  child's 
mother,  and  that  there  would  be  presently  a  marriage 
in  due  form.  Such  things  happen  on  many  days  of 
the  year  between  dwellers  in  the  same  house,  without 
the  intermediation  of  any  cherub  like  Louisa.  Kead 
the  notices  of  marriage  in  the  French  papers.  F^licie 
remarked  to  Denis,  — 

"Monsieur  is  still  a  fine  man,  though  his  hair  is 
growing  thin  about  the  temples;  and  he  has  quite  the 
air  o£  a  nobleman." 
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"Madame  is  not  ill- looking,"  returned  Denis; 
"rather  too  thin  for  my  taste,  and  a  little  faded;  but 
her  figure  is  charming  —  seen  from  behind,  one  might 
still  take  her  for  a  girl.  How  old  do  you  fancy  she 
might  be?" 

"She  accuses  herself  of  being  thirty-nine;  she  may 
be  a  year  or  two  past  forty." 

"H'm;  she  is  old  to  be  the  mother  of  Mademoiselle 
Louisa;  but  her  age  doesn^t  signify.  M.  le  Marquis 
has  had  his  love  aflfairs.  Enough  —  they  are  at  an 
end.  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  What  he 
wants  now  is  repose;  it  would  be  the  death  of  him  to 
have  to  be  going  to  balls  with  a  young  wife  —  stand- 
ing in  a  comer  like  an  umbrella,  while  she  waltzed 
—  h'm,  h'm,  h'm  —  that  would  not  answer.  Monsieur 
is,  was,  would  be  furiously  jealous.  Madame  Templar 
is  just  what  is  good  for  his  nerves." 

"And  monsieur,  how  old  is  he?"  asked  F^licie. 

"About  my  age,"  said  Denis,  sawing  the  air  with 
his  extended  fingers  —  a  gesture  by  which  he  meant 
to  convey  the  information,  "a  little  difference  this  way 
or  that  —  nothing  to  signify." 

Probably  P^licie  and  Denis  had  views  of  their 
own  depending  somewhat  on  the  matrimonial  alliance 
between  the  master  of  the  one,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
other. 

Monsieur  de  Blacourt,  however,  continued  to  ad- 
vise Mrs.  Templar  whenever  she  applied  to  him  for 
advice;  continued  to  transact  any  little  business  she 
might  have  to  do,  such  as  remonstrating  with  the 
landlord  about  repairs,  or  repressing  the  insolence  of 
office  in  the  concierge  —  continued  to  escort  her 
occasionally  to  the  theatre  or  the  opera  —  (icm^xxcofe^ 
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to  adore  Louisa;  and  yet  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  either  the  lady  or  the  gentleman,  all  tittle- 
tattle  concerning  them  —  even  that  of  ill-tongued 
Professor  Gastineau  died  away.  Everything  without 
a  foundation  does  fall  to  the  ground  one  day  oi 
other. 

Still,  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  and  woman  of  toler- 
ably suitable  age  can  be  on  such  perfectly  friendly 
terms,  and  both  be  at  liberty  to  marry,  and  yet  nol 
do  so.  There  were  certain  qualities  in  Mrs.  Templai 
which  were  of  a  nature  to  please  the  marquis:  — 
First.  She  never  flattered  him;  her  faith  was,  that  it 
was  a  man^s  office  to  flatter  a  woman  —  a  woman's 
to  receive  homage. 

Secondly.  He  respected  her  for  her  retired  habits 
and  for  her  devotion  to  her  child.  He  was  alsc 
amused  by  her  thorough  old-fashioned  ideas  —  by  the 
way  she  set  herself  in  opposition  to  all  the  libera 
sentiments  of  the  day.  She  put  no.  varnish  on  hei 
opinions.  She  hated  equality;. it  was  a  specious  li( 
of  the '  devil;  there  was  no  equality  in  heaven.  Ar 
hereditary  House  of  Lords  was  Britannia's  anchor  o: 
safety.  "High  birth,"  insisted  Mrs.  Templar,  "gives 
high  qualities."  Then  she  added  the  argument  sh( 
invariably  flourished  as  a  club  to  fell  her  adversary 
"Caw  you  make  a  cart-horse  into  a  race-horse?  No 
you  cannot;  polish  and  educate  him  as  you  will,  { 
cart-horse,  fit  only  for  drudgery,  he  remains." 

What  did  repel  M.  de  Blacourt  was  her  bittemesi 

against  the  world.     "The  world  she   denounces,"   h< 

thought,  "is  what  she  herself  is.     When  we  complaii 

of  coldness,   it  is  that  we  are  ourselves  cold.     If  w< 

iare  friendliness  in  us,  others  are  friendly  to  us," 
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Mrs.  Templar  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
disappointed  woman.  She  had  set  out  in  life  with  a 
purpose;  she  had  held  tenaciously  to  it.  She  had  given 
her  youth  for  it  No  communings  with  poets  and  Jheir 
dreams,  no  silent  ecstasies  at  the  sound  of  birds^  songs 
issuing  from  leafy  coverts,  no  whispers  of  young  affec- 
tion, no  pressure  of  loving  hands  for  her;  she  turned 
from  all  such  things  as  from  temptations  to  stray  from 
the  only  right  path  for  her.  One  of  the  many  daugh- 
ters of  a  younger  son  of  a  Nova  Scotia  baronet,  she 
had  more  blood  than  money.  And  she  had  hated  and 
dreaded  poverty  from  the  day  when  an  ancient  dame 
of  her  house  had  made  her  understand,  that  what 
was  suitable  for  her  would  be  beneath  her  wealthier 
cousins.  From  that  hour,  she  had  resolved  to  have 
"position,^'  and  to  be  able  to  insult  as  she  had  been 
insulted.  She  had  married  a  rich  old  merchant,  but 
the  sacrifice  fell  short  of  its  mark.  Her  high-bom 
relatives  could  not  "abide  the  smell  of  money  made 
in  trade." 

When  her  youth  and  bloom  were  vanished,  the 
old  husband  died.  Then  came  her  acquaintance  with 
the  handsome,  extravagant  Marmaduke  Templar;  of  an 
unblemished  descent  from  the  Conquest  —  heir  to  a 
fine  landed  estate,  but  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 
She  accepted  his  proposal  of  marriage,  though  per- 
fectly aware  he  married  her  for  her  ample  jointure, 
and  her  thousands  in  the  three  per  cents.  A  few  years 
more,  and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  she  must  reign  at 
Lamberton  Park.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  Templar 
gave  way  to  reveries  and  castle-building.  She  saw 
herself  arrayed  in  diamonds,  the  Templar  tavxiVJL'j 
^Bmojidg,  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Toya\\;j\  otift 
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undoubtedly,  of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  with  a  right 
to  insult,  as  she  had  been  insulted. 

Marmaduke  Templar  dragged  the  wife  he  openly 
neglected  to  every  gay  resort  in  Europe.  He  drank, 
he  gambled,  he  got  in  debt,  left  no  dissipation  un- 
tasted,  and  yet  Mrs.  Templar  gave  way  to  no  com- 
plaints. Do  what  he  would,  he  must  inherit  his  father's 
estate,  and  must  make  her  one  of  the  great  county 
ladies.  But  there  was  no  must  in  the  case.  The  great 
messenger,  who  will  be  obeyed,  came  and  took  poor 
sinful  Marmaduke  away,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
and  his  vices.  He  left  only  one  child,  and  that  child 
a  girL  Lamberton  Park  was  strictly  entailed  on  the 
male  line,  and  would  therefore  revert  to  the  younger 
brother  of  Marmaduke's  father.  Louisa  was  wholly 
unprovided  for;  all  Mrs.  Templar's  thousands  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  half  of  the  jointure  left  her  by  her 
first  husband  had  been  mortgaged  by  her  second.  The 
cup  so  near  her  lips  had  slipped  away  —  all  her 
sacrifices  had  gone  for  nothing.  When  Louisa's  grand- 
father died,  his  successor,  not  an  unjust  man,  made 
over  to  Marmaduke's  widow  a  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  provision  for  his  great  niece.  He  then 
considered  he  need  trouble  hixiself  no  further  about 
either  mother  or  child. 

Why  Mrs.  Templar  had  come  to  live  in  Paris,  and 
why  she  chose  to  keep  all  her  connections  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  indeed,  why  she  tried  to  avoid  the  English 
in  general,  she  did  not  confide  to  her  friend  the  mar- 
quis.    But  the  fact  was  patent  to  him.     Some  words, 

•  occasionally  dropped,   made  him  suspect  that  mortified 

pride  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  seclusion. 

Me  bad  asked  her  one  day,  N^^iy  ^\i^  V^^  W\.  oS 
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oing  to  the  English  chapel  —  if  Mons.  Coquerers 
loqnence  was  the  cause. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Templar*,  "but  I  don't  choose  to 
ij  myself  open  to  insolence.  Fancy  Lady  Vortrose, 
cousin  of  my  own,  —  our  grandmothers  were  sisters, 
-  offering  me  the  points  of  two  of  her  fingers,  as  we 
Eune  out  of  churcL  Ah!  if  Mr.  Templar  had  lived — " 
nd  there  the  angry  lady  stopped. 

No  doubt,  pride  conjoined  with  disappointed  ambi- 
on  had  made  the  widow  a  voluntary  exile  &om  her 
ative  country. 

M.  de  Blacourt  had  lately  begun  to  be  alarmed 
bat  Mrs.  Templar  was  contemplating  the  taking  of  a 
bird  husband.  His  principal  anxiety  in  the  matter 
ras  on  Louisa's  account;  the  child  would,  indeed,  be 
loomed  to  miSery,  should  her  mother  marry  the  person 
tyled  M.  le  Vicomte  Grandson.  However  the  marquis 
efirained  from  any  advice.  He  had  had  sufficient  ex- 
rerience  of  women  to  be  aware  that  a  warning  against 
inything  they  have  set  their  minds  on,  merely  serves 
0  precipitate  an  impending  catastrophe. 

By  chance,  or,  more  probably,  by  premeditation, 
irs.  Templar  had  met  this  M.  Granson  in  one  of  her 
are  visits  to  Mdme.  Gastineau.  Mrs.  Templar  was 
and,  in  a  certain  way  of  her  own,  to  the  professor's 
nfe.  She  gave  her  Louisa's  cast-off  clothes  for  her 
ittle  girl  Antoinette.  On  New  Year's  Day  she  put  a 
ive-franc  piece  in  the  hand  of  each  of  the  two  boys; 
md,  finally,  she  engaged  M.  Gastineau  to  teach  Louisa 
French.  But  Mrs.  Templar's  kindness  was  of  the 
ashion  of  those  rugged  thorn-bushes  which,  for  the 
jcanty  shelter  they  afford  to  a  poor  sheep,  teat  off  m 
etnrn  some  of  Ma  fleece.     Thus  Ml8.  TotojVwc  oiXfc^i^ 
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while  giving  Mdme.  Gastineau  a  comforting  cup  of  tea, 
would  snub  the  poor  over- driven  domestic  drudge,  tell- 
ing her  (that  which  is  so  bitter  to  hear)  that  she  had 
only  what  she  deserved.  Mrs.  Templar  had  never  seen 
good  come  of  love-matches.  Love  was  only  another 
word  for  selfishness.  If  a  woman  really  loved  a.  poor 
man,  it  was  her  duty  to  refuse  to  marry  him. 

Mdme.  Gastineau  was  so  thoroughly  spiritless  that 
she  always  agreed  that  she  had  been  selfish,  and  had 
no  right  to  lament  herself. 

To  return  to  M.  Granson.  He  had  put  in  a  plea 
for  Mrs.  Templar's  acquaintance,  on  account  of  his  love 
and  gratitude  to  Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  and  he  had 
understood  from  his  friend,  the  professor,  that  Mrs. 
Templar's  family  was  Scotch.  The  vicomte's  father 
had  been  one  of  the  emigres  who  accompanied  the 
Comte  d'Artois  to  Edinburgh.  He,  at  that  time  of 
course  a  child,  had  grown  up  among  the  Scotch,  and 
considered  Scotland  as  his  foster-country.  Certainly 
education  does  much  in  forming  our  exterior;  but  in 
M.  Granson's  case  it  had  given  him  the  similitude  of 
a  native  Scot:  his  accent  was  intensely  Edinburgh. 

"My  first  words  were  uttered  in  Scotland,"  ex- 
plained the  vicomte,  when  Mrs.  Templar  remarked  this 
peculiarity. 

•Now,  the  widow  was  very  far  from  being  one  of 
those  frank,  unsuspicious  souls  who  seem  marked  out 
from  their  birth  to  be  dupes.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
always  so  much  on  her  guard  as  to  being  taken  in, 
that  she  suspected  every  one.  But  M.  Granson  came 
triumphantly  out  of  all  the  traps  she  laid  to  test  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted  with  several  persons,  who  were,   in  truth  re- 
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lations  of  her  own.  These  persons,  to  be  sure,  had 
been  long  quiet  in  their  graves,  and  Mrs.  Templar 
forgot  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales  —  she  gave  her  con^! 
fidence  to  M.  Granson  on  circumstantial  evidence. 

Once  convinced,  Mrs.  Templar  allowed  the  vicomte 
all  the  privileges  of  an  old  friend.  Little  by  little  his 
visits  became  a  daily  habit,  and  as  they  had  so  many 
memories  in  common,  conversation  never  flagged. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  the 
different  occupants  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes, 
regarding  Mrs.  Templar^s  marriage  with  M.  Granson. 
It  was  nobody's  business  —  but  every  one  made  it  his 
or  her  affair;  some  young  men  betted  on  it.  A  general 
belief  reigned  from  basement  to  attic,  that  for  some 
unknown  wicked  purpose  of  his  own.  Professor  Gas- 
tineau  was  intriguing  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  English  widow  and  his  sandy-haired  friend.  Heaven 
alone  knows  whether  the  professor  deserved  the  abuse 
lavished  on  him.  F^licie  was  one  of  M.  Granson's 
most  decided  adversaries.  Her  mother-wit  preserved 
her  from  running  into  the  error  of  open  attacks;  but 
her  hints  and  insinuations  were  poisoned  arrows  winged 
with  innocent  flowers.  F^licie's  praises  invariably  had 
the  effect  of  always  drawing  attention  to  some  incon- 
gruity or  defect  in  the  vicomte.  Mrs.  Templar  was 
deaf  and  blind  —  she  heard  and  saw  nothing  but  what 
she  chose.  The  equilibrium  of  her  judgment  was  gone; 
she  could  have  judged  M.  de  Blacourt  or  Professor 
Gastineau  tolerably  well,  but  in  all  that  concerned  M. 
Granson,  her  moral  sense  was  obscured. 

The  other  enemy  in  the  citadel  had  none  of  F^li- 
cie's  arts.  Louisa  openly  showed  her  dislike  of  her 
mother's  new  friend,  and  be,   obliged  to  endvxx^  Nofla. 
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complacency  the  manifestations  of  her  aversion,   c 
have  willingly  beaten,  instead  of  caressed  her. 

His  only  honest  partisan  was  Mdme.  Gastii 
She,  poor  soul,  believed  that  M.  Granson  exercis 
salutary  influence  over  her  husband;  therefore, 
sang  his  praises  to  Mrs.  Templar.  She  said 
thought  it  too,  that  Heaven  in  its  mercy  had  seni 
two  guardian  angels  —  M.  Granson  and  Mar( 
Lantry. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Fieschi's  Conspiracy. 

Dating  from  her  last  journey  to  England,  the 
friendship  between  the  marqnis  and  Mrs.  Templar  had 
diminished  in  cordialitj.  Hitherto,  on  any  of  the  oc- 
casions when  the  English  widow  had  required  his 
services  in  the  way  of  business  or  pleasure,  M.  de 
Blacourt  had  pished  and  pshawed,  and  behaved  him- 
self like  a  man  of  whom  undue  advantage  is  taken. 
Now,  though  he  made  no  complaint,  he  felt  ill-used 
that  his  assistance  or  escort  was  never  asked  for. 
Louisa  still  paid  him  visits,  but  the  child  was  no 
longer  frank  and  playful.  She  appeared  to  the  mar- 
qnis as  if  afraid  to  speak,  lest  she  should  say  some- 
thing she  had  been  cautioned  against  saying. 

One  morning,  it  was  in  the  last  week  of  July,  as 
Denis  was  waiting  on  his  master  at  breakfast,  he  thus 
began:  — 

"Monsieur  knows,  of  course,  that  Madame  Templar 
is  going  away?" 

The  marquis  swallowed  a  mouthfiil  before  he  re- 
phed,  — 

"No;  I  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Templar's  move- 
ments.    Is  her  marriage  announced?" 

"It  is  not  come  to  that  yef,"  said  Denis.  "Madame 
is  going  to  Versailles." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  the  marquis.  A  French  person's 
"Ah"  is  often  a  very  explicit  reply. 

"Yes,  sir;  madame  leaves  us  to-day,  and  M&dft- 
mokelle  F^Ucie  does  not  accompany  madame.^^ 
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"That  is  to  say,  Mdlle.  Fdlicie  does  not  choose  to 
leave  Paris?" 

"Monsieur  has  guessed  wrong.  The  poor  girl 
would  go  all  over  the  world  with  Mdlle.  Louisa.  Ma- 
dame has  dismissed  F^licie." 

"Ah I"  again  remarked  the  marquis:  he  swallowed 
another  mouthful,  and  then  added,  "F^licie  is  a  good 
servant  —  she  will  easily  find  another  situation." 

"Oh!  as  to  that,"  said  Denis,  "there's  no  danger; 
but  turning  her  away  at  a  minute's  notice,  monsieur 
will  allow,  is  an  aflfront." 

M.  deBlacourt  made  no  observation:  he  had  taken 
up  a  newspaper. 

Presently  Louisa  came  down  in  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  to  wish  the  marquis  good-by.  She  was  peculiarly 
prim. 

"And  where  are  we  going,  Louisa?"  he  said. 

"To  Versailles,  and  we  are  to  stay  there  all  this 
month  and  the  next,  and' then  the  next.  We  are  not 
going  to  Dieppe  this  summer.  We  are  to  have  a  car- 
riage with  a  postilion  in  long  boots.  Babette  stays 
here  to  take  care  of  our  apartment." 

"And  F^licie?  I  hear  that  poor  F^licie  is  not  to 
go  with  you."  Louisa  grew  scarlet.  "No,"  she  an- 
swered; "she  is  not  elegant  enough  to  be  a  lady's- 
maid  for  mamma  and  me.  I  don't  need  a  nurse  any 
more." 

"Tou  must  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  her?" 

"Mamma  says  she  is  grown  rude;  but  I  am  not  to 
stay  down  here  long.  Good-by,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis." 

"Embrassons-nous,  cher  petit  monetre  sans  coeur," 
he  said.     Louisa  pat  up  her  rosy  liga,  t^oxjAycl^  m  the 
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prettiest  maimer  possible.  The  marquis  kissed  her 
and  said,  ''Now,  I  shall  attend  70a  upstairs  to  saj 
adieu  to  your  mamma/* 

''No,  you  are  not  to  go  up.  Mamma  cannot  see 
any  one  this  morning.  I  was  to  say  she  would  write 
and  tell  you  when  she  was  ready  to  see  visitors." 

This  farewell  visit  of  Louisa's  took  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  July,  1835. 

Some  three  hours  after  Mrs.  Templar  and  Louisa 
had  driven  away  to  Versailles,  all  Paris  was  in  a  state 
of  excitement  and  emotion.  Li  the  palace  were  tears 
of  joy  mingled  with  retrospective  terror.  Li  the  Gasti- 
neau's  garret  there  was  a  widow  weeping.  Professor 
Gastineau  had  been  killed  instead  of  King  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, by  the  explosion  of  Fieschi's  infernal  machine. 
M.  Granson,  who  had  been  standing  by  the  professor's 
side,  told  the  police  where  to  carry  the  dead  man,  and 
then  the  fair-haired  vicomte  betook  himself  without 
delay  to  Versailles.  The  news  he  brought  was  his  ex- 
cuse for  so  speedily  following  Mrs.  Templar  to  her  new 
quarters.  He  had  been  a  little  dubious  as  to  his  re- 
ception, for  she  was  subject  to  hot  and  cold  fits.  But 
the  shock  of  his  news  entirely  absorbed  her  atten- 
tion. 

It  had  not  been  without  a  misgiving  nor  without  a 
struggle  with  herself  that  Mrs.  Templar  had  changed 
her  usual  plans  for  the  summer,  and  yielded  to  M. 
Granson's  influence  in  fixing  herself  at  Versailles. 
Though  he  had  made  no  open  professions  of  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  her  remaining  in.  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
he  had  lamented  in  pretty  plain  terms  that  he  was 
tied  to  Paris  or  its  neighbourhood,  by  the  suit  he  was 
canjiD^  on  for  the  recovery  of  estates  aipi^xo^mVaiL 
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by  the  nearest  of  kin  during  his  father^s  exile.     She 
gave  way,  though  under  a  silent  protest  against  herself. 

That  is  a  curious  state  of  mind  which  makes  us 
resent  in  another  the  very  suspicions  we  harbour  in 
our  own  breasts.  What  Mrs.  Templar  wanted  at  that 
moment  was  to  have  her  partiality  for  M.  Granson  en- 
couraged. Even  while  calling  Mdme.  Gastineau  a 
fool,  many  a  favour  had  she  done  the  professor's  wife, 
in  reward  for  her  innocent  praise  of  the  vicomte.  It 
was  the  antagonism  that  Mrs.  Templar  divined  in  M. 
de  Blacourt  and  F^licie,  which  induced  her  to  with- 
draw from  the  society  of  the  one,  and  to  dismiss  the 
other  from  her  service. 

The  absence  of  the  marquis  and  the  change  of 
maid  were  two  great  trump  cards  for  M.  Granson's 
game. 

While  he  and  Mrs.  Templar  were  conversing  in 
the  salon  on  the  tragical  event  of  the  day,  Louisa  was 
in  an  adjoining  room  with  the  damsel  who  had  taken 
E^licie's  place.  Mdlle.  Laure  was  unpacking  some 
trunks;  the  little  girl  seated  on  a  sofa  apparently  en- 
grossed by  a  new  doll,  which  she  had  received  that 
morning  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  nurse. 
Louisa  had  not  chosen  to  confess  to  the  marquis  the 
grief  she  felt;  the  child  had  an  intuition  that  he 
blamed  her  mother  for  parting  with  F^licie,  and  that 
thought  sealed  her  heart  to  him. 

But  Louisa  was  not  engrossed  by  her  doll  —  she 
was  watching  the  new  maid  with  all  the  concentration 
of  attention  which  children  can  bring  to  bear  on  an 
individual,  while  they  seem  to  be  pre-occupied  with  a 
toy.  Louisa  marked  the  sneer  with  which  Laure  ex- 
amined  the  contents  of  the  trunks.     Louisa's  proud 
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litdfi  heart  swelled  at  the  open  contempt  with  which 
Lraie  placed  her  mistress's  wearing  apparel  in  the 
wardrohes,  but  Louisa  was  afraid  to  speai  —  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  a&aid  of  a  human  being. 
Once  Laure's  eyes  met  those  of  Louisa  —  the  lady's- 
maid  laughed. 

"How  ugly  she  is,"  thought  Louisa. 

After  Laure  had  finished  unpacking,  she  let  down 
her  magnificent  hair,  and  coolly  re-arranged  it  with 
Mrs.  Templar's  brushes  and  combs.  When  she  had 
finished  the  operation,  she  turned  and  gave  Louisa  a 
defying,  threatening  look,  such  as  wild-beast  tamers 
daunt  lions  and  tigers  with. 

At  ^ist  sight  of  Laure,  Mrs.  Templar  had  thought 
the  girl  plain  —  this  had  given  her  satisfaction,  for 
Laure  had  been  recommended  by  M.  Granson;  he  re- 
presented her  as  the  daughter  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
his  house.  On  seeing  her  maid  a  second  time  Mrs. 
Templar  altered  her  opinion.  She  noted  her  masses 
of  deep  auburn  hair,  her  burning  brown  eyes,  her 
small  regular  features,  her  well-built,  slight  figure. 
Mrs.  Templar  could  not  understand  her  mistaken  first 
impression,  until  she  had  taken  into  account  Laure's 
paUid,  thick,  freckled  skin,  —  the  sort  of  complexion 
which  so  often  goes  with  red  hair.  A  sudden  sharp 
spasm  contracted  Mrs.  Templar's  heart,  as  she  con- 
templated the  young  woman's  face,  reflected  with  her 
own  in  the  dressing-table  mirror,  before  which  she  was 
seated,  with  her  maid  standing  behind  her.  At  that 
instant  the  lady  would  have  given  all  she  possessed  in 
the  world,  station,  independence,  child  —  given  all 
for  youth  and  beauty.  "I  am  an  idiot,"  she  thought, 
"to  imagine  that  anj  man  can  love  me  as  1  am?^  ^'^ 
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returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  never  had  M.  Granson 
seen  her  so  cold  and  forbidding.  To  Laure,  who 
waited  on  them  at  dinner,  she  was,  by  the  law  of 
feminine  pride,  peculiarly  condescending. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Templar  rose  in  the  belief  that 
she  had  recovered  her  senses.  "Though  M.  Granson 
had  said  he  should  call  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use  to  her,  she  should  not  wait  for  his  visit  —  she 
must  go  to  see  Madame  Gastineau.  The  sooner  she 
put  an  end  to  all  nonsensical  attentions,  which  niight 
get  her  laughed  at  and  talked  about,  the  better. 
Thank  God,  her  eyes  were  opened  at  last." 

The  communication  at  that  time  between  Versailles 
and  Paris  was  by  diligences,  Mrs.  Templar,  leaving 
Louisa  in  Laurels  charge,  took  her  seat  in  the  coup^ 
of  one  of  the  public  coaches,  and  by  noon  was  in  Ma- 
dame Gastineau's  sitting-room. 


For  the  first  time  the  two  women  met  as  equals. 
Great  grief  gives  dignity;  in  joy,  strangers  embrace  in 
the  streets;  sorrow  wears  a  crown,  though  it  be  of 
thorns. 

Madame  Gastineau  did  not  rise  from  her  chair  to 
receive  her  visitor.  She  held  out  her  hand  encourag- 
ingly as  Mrs.  Templar  hesitated  at  the  door;  only  the 
youngest  boy  was  present;  he  had  his  back  turned  to 
his  mother,  and  was  killing  the  flies  on  the  window 
by  way  of  pastime.  The  room  was,  in  reality,  op- 
pressively hot,  but  Mrs.  Templar  felt  a  chill  as  she 
took  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  newly-made  widow. 

"I  would  have  come  to  you  yesterday  had  I  known. 
lo  time, "  hegan  Mrs.  Templar  in  a  subdued  voice. 
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Madame  Gastineau  stared  for  a  moment  at  the 
speaker;  then  recollecting  herself,  she  said,  — 

"I  remember  now;  you  went  away  to  the  country." 

"We  went  to  Versailles  yesterday  morning,"  replied 
Mrs.  Templar. 

"It  seems  longer  ago  than  that;  I  hope  you  are 
comfortable  there,  madame." 

"I  was  so  shocked  when  I  heard  of  what  had  hap- 
pened; I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Madame  Gastineau." 

The  professor's  widow  wiped  her  eyes  quietly  with 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  a  very  coarse,  faded  coloured 
one;  the  hand  that  held  it  was  as  coarse  and  worn. 

Mrs.  Templar  suddenly  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears,  and 
cried  like  a  child.  The  boy  in  the  window  left  off 
trapping  flies  to  look  at  a  rich  lady  crying. 

"The  worst  is,"  said  Madame  Gastineau,  hoarsely, 
"not  to  have  heard  his  last  words;  that's  the  worst; 
one  likes  to  say  good-by.  If  he  had  just  said,  *Good- 
by,  my  poor  Justine.'  After  so  many  years,  and  not 
even  a  good-by  at  last.  I  never  expected  that  —  how 
could  I  —  it  is  not  natural  Marc  de  Lantry  says,  a 
sparrow  does  not  fall  but  by  God's  will.  I  don't  un- 
derstand it,  not  I  — ^  the  father  of  a  family  —  a  strong 
man  —  piff,  he's  dead  —  why  should  he  die?" 

"You  must  comfort  yourself  by  thinking  he  was 
spared  any  suffering,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

"How  do  we  know?  Nobody  was  caring  whether 
a  poor,  shabby,  grey -haired  man  was  dead  or  not. 
Louis  Philippe  was  safe;  he  ought  to  do  something  for 
my  husband.  Gastineau  saved  Am,  that  he  did;  and 
there  he  lies  cold  and  quiet  enough  in  the  next  room. 
0  Lord!  what  can  any  king  do  for  him  now?  Some 
people  have  no  luck,  everythmg  goes  "wroiig  mXlti  ^«asL\ 
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it's  best  for  them  to  try  the  next  world.  A  pity  we 
hadn't  all  made  an  end  of  it  together." 

She  stopped  and  listened;  there  was  a  noise  of 
several  men's  feet  in  the  entry. 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  added  Mdme.  Gastineau. 
"Ernest,  see  if  M.  Marc  is  there.  I  want  to  speak  to 
him." 

The  little  boy  went  and  called  Marc  de  Lantry. 

"Dear  Monsieur  Marc,  don't  let  them  take  him 
away  yet" 

"You  promised  to  allow  me  to  take  all  the  trouble 
off  your  hands,"  said  Marc,  evasively. 

"But  not  yet,  Monsieur  Marc,  not  yet;  if  he  had 
only  said  good-by,  that  I  might  remember  he  seemed 
satisfied  with  me.     I  tried  so  hard." 

"Indeed  you  did,  dear  madame,  and  he  felt  that 
you  did;  be  sure  of  that.  Now,  you  will  trust  me,  to 
do  what  is  right  should  be  done." 

"Oh,  my  God!  If  I  cauld  only  hear  his  voice  once 
again,  calling,  *  Justine,  Justine;'  I  wouldn't  mind  what 
he  said.  I  know  better  now,  Monsieur  Marc:  this  quiet 
is  horrible." 

Mrs.  Templar  stood  by  wondering  that  such  a  mere 
lad  as  Marc  could  cope  with  the  situation. 

After  the  crash  of  that  great  wave  of  grief,  Mdme. 
Gastineau  relapsed  into  her  former  stupor.  She  did 
not  seem  to  remark  when  Marc  left  the  room. 

The  boy  at  the  window  began  again  to  kill  flies. 

Mrs.  Templar  sat  absorbed  in  thought  That  some- 
thing within  us,  which  exhorts  us  to  fulfil  a  duty  —  to 
help  those  in  distress,  was  urging  Mrs.  Templar  to  take 
aw&j  Mdme.  Gastineau  and  her  children  from  that 
stiEing  garret,  into   every  room  o?  'w\i\^\i  ^^^Att^ted 
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tbe  heart-breaking  sounds  which  attend  on  death.  Mrs. 
Templar,  who  had  come  to  Paris,  resolved  to  think 
no  more  of  M.  Granson  but  as  an  acquaintance,  now 
set  aside  her  good  impulses,  solely  because  to  have 
Mdme.  Gastineau  with  her  would  interfere  with  him; 
would  probably  be  an  annoyance  to  him.  Love,  with 
all  its  weaknesses,  inconsistencies  and  devotedness  had 
mastered  Mrs.  Templar  at  the  eleventh  hour.  What 
was  it  that  had  so  fascinated  her?  The  marquis  was 
superior  in  everything  to  M.  Granson,  superior  in 
station,  in  looks  and  manners,  yet  he  had  never  made 
an  impression  on  her  heart  But  then^  M.  de  Blacourt 
had  never  shown  her  that  sort  of  attention  which  makes 
a  woman  of  Mrs.  Templar's  age,  believe  that  she  is 
still  attractive,  never  lavished  on  her  those  flatteries 
which  are  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  she. can  still  inspire 
love. 

When  she  had  come  to  the  determination  not  to 
mvite  Mdme.  Gastineau  to  Versailles,  Mrs.  Templar  felt 
for  her  purse;  her  wounded  conscience  called  for  some 
salve;  she  was  vexed  to  find  she  had  but  little  gold 
with  her.  Turning  with  some  embarrassment  to  address 
Mdme.  Gastineau,  she  perceived  that  the  poor  woman 
had  fallen  asleep.  Her  head  was  drooping  heavily 
forward  on  her  bosom.  A  sleepless  night  full  of 
strong  emotion  had  tired  out  nature,  and  overpowered 
grief. 

Mrs.  Templar  was  relieved.  Basing  with  precaution, 
and  gathering  her  gown  together  that  it  should  not 
rustle,  she  went  to  the  little  Domitian  in  the  window, 
and  whispering  him  to  take  care  not  to  wake  his 
mother,  she  cautiously  slipped  out  of  the  xoom. 

The  door  next  to  that  of  the  salou  was  ajat.    'ttx^- 
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Templar  putting  her  face  close  to  the  aperture,  called 
in  a  whisper,  "M.  de  Lantry."  Marc  opened  the  door 
wide.  She  could  see  Gustave,  the  eldest  of  the 
Gastineau  children,  seated  by  the  side  of  a  bed,  on 
which,  decently  covered  by  a  sheet,  lay  his  father's 
corpse. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  him  again?"  asked  Marc, 
in  his  tranquil  voice,  and  with  a  face  as  calm,  if  not 
calmer  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Templar  drew  away  with  a  shudder. 

"I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  M.  Marc. 
Mdme.  Gastineau,  poor  thing,  is  asleep;  will  you  take 
charge  of  this  little  packet  for  her.  Are  you  all  alone?" 
she  added,  suddenly  struck  by  the  idea,  that  this  youth 
of  seventeen  seemed  to  be  the  only  creature  Mdme. 
Gastineau  had  to  help  her. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  yes,"  replied  Marc.  "Mdme. 
Gastineau  knows  of  no  relations  of  her  husband  in 
France.  The  professor,  you  know,  was  from  Geneva. 
He  has  a  brother  there;  her  own  relations  are  at  Metz, 
and,"  said  Marc,  lowering  his  voice,  "the  weather  is 
so  hot,  it  would  not  do  to  wait  I  have  been  to  the 
Maine  this  morning." 

"Gastineau  was  a  Protestant,  what  has  the  Mairie 
to  do  with  how  he  is  buried,"  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Church  ceremonies  are  a  matter  of  choice,  not 
necessary,  here,  as  regards  birth,  death,  and  marriage," 
replied  Marc.     "I  went  to  S9.tisfy  the  civil  law." 

"A  set  of  heathens,"  muttered  Mrs.  Templar,  "But 
who  is  to  undertake  the  expenses  of  the  funeral?" 

"I  have  been  to  the  Pompes  Fun^bres,  and  got  a 
tsuriff  of  coat  of  the  different  classes  of  funerals.  I  only 
rentared  to  order  No.  6.     Here  la  flue  eaXkoale" 
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Mrs.  Templar  took  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and 
read,  — 

Pr.  c. 

Convoi  de  6®  elasse 48  0 

Droit  d'enterrement 15  50 

Concession  d'an  terrain 50  50 

Eglise,  MesseG®  classe 40  0 

Chaises  k  I'Eglise 1  50 

Une  Conronne 1  85 

Une  Croix 2  0 

Anx  porteurs  et  coehers  de  eorbillard  .      2  50 

Anx  fossoyenr 2  0 

4  Yoitures  de  place 22  0 

Total    .    .    .    .      180  25 

Mrs.  Templar  glanced  at  the  sum  total,  and  gave 
back  the  paper,  saying,  — 

"It  makes  me  sick  to  read  it  But  pray  who 
is  to  pay  this  sum,  and  decent  mourning  for  the 
family?" 

"With  what  you  have  just  given  me  for  Madame 
llxastineau  and  my  watch  —  it  is  a  gold  one  —  I  hope 
to  manage,"  said  Marc 

"Keep  your  watch;  I  will  send  you  enough  to 
cover  the  outlay.  Good  morning,  M.  de  Lantry,"  and 
she  ofiPered  him  her  hand.  "I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
see  you,  M.  Marc,  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  career  through  life." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Doable  DismiBsal. 


Mbs.  Templar^s  apartment  at  Versailles  was  in  one 
of  the  streets  leading  into  the  Bois  de  Satory.  The 
house  was  the  last  of  a  row,  and  detached  by  some 
fifty  yards  of  wall  from  the  others  in  the  same  line. 
With  no  buildings  in  front,  the  view  from  the  windows 
was  pleasant;  but  the  close  proximity  of  the  forest 
made  the  situation  not  altogether  a  desirable  one.  This 
might  be  the  reason  that  the  rent  of  the  rooms  was  in 
no  proportion  to  their  style.  Window-curtains,  bed- 
hangings,  were  of  Italian  silk;  sofas,  chairs,  ottomans, 
were  all  covered  with  the  same  material.  Handsome 
mirrors  nearly  hid  the  walls  of  the  salon.  The  alcoves 
in  the  bedrooms  were  like  little  temples.  As  Mrs. 
Templar  took  note  of  these  things  on  the  morning 
before  she  went  to  Paris  to  visit  Madame  Gastineau,  a 
fear  crept  into  her  mind  that  she  had  made  some 
mistake  as  to  the  sum  mentioned  by  M.  Granson  as 
the  rent  for  three  months. 

The  landlady  had  sent  up  word  at  breakfast-time 
that  she  should  be  glad  to  go  over  the  inventory  with 
madame,  and  this  suggested  to  Mrs.  Templar  a  way  of 
ascertaining  the  rent  with  certainty,  and  without  any 
further  inquiry  of  M.  Granson.  She  desired  Laure  to 
go  over  tibe  list  with  Madame  Tetart,  and  also  to 
have  in  writing  the  terms  on  which  the  apartment 
was  let 

"The  vicomte,  ignorant  that  Mrs.  Templar  had 
£^one  to  PariSf  had  called  duiiag  inad&mo.^^  «ib«ence^ 
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had  assisted  in  going  over  the  inventory,  and  had 
afterwards  taken  Mademoiselle  Louisa  out  for  a  walk 
in  the  forest  M.  le  Vicomte  would  do  himself  the 
honour  of  calling  again  in  the  evening/^ 

This  was  Laurels  report  to  Mrs.  Templar  on  that 
lady's  return  home. 

Mrs.  Templar  nodded;  she  scarcely  heard  what  the 
girl  was  saying,  her  attention  being  engaged  in  reading 
the  agreement  as  to  the  lodging.  The  terms  were 
what  she  had  been  led  to  believe. 

"You  were  careful,  I  hope,  to  see  that  all  the 
articles  put  down  in  the  list  were  in  good  condition. 
If  there's  anything  injured  or  cracked,  and  you  have 
not  noted  it,  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar. 

"Madame  can  judge  for  herself,"  answered  Laure, 
haughtily.  "Madame  can  observe  that  I  have  made 
marks  against  several  items;  the  china  vases  on  the 
landing  are  chipped,  and  I  have  marked  them  so." 

"Very  well.     Where  is  Mademoiselle  Louisa?" 

"She  is  playing  with  her  doll  in  the  balcony  of 
her  bedroom.  I  will  inform  her  that  madame  has 
returned." 

"No,  m  go  to  her  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  sur- 
prised that  Louisa  should  not  have  already  come  to 
f  meet  her. 

Louisa  was,  in  truth,  seated  on  a  little  stool  in  a 
J  comer  of  the  balcony,   and  her  doll  was  on  her  lap; 

ry  but  she  was  not  playing  with  it     Her  eyes  were  fixed 

t  in  the   direction  of  the  forest;  she  looked  dull,  and 

went  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  her  mother. 

"Do  you  know  what  took  me  away  from  you  this 
momin^^  mj-  h'feP^'  said  Mrs.  Templar,  e\.\Am^  ft^s^ni 
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and  lifting  the  child  on  to  her  knee.  "Your  poor 
French  master,  Monsieur  Gastineau,  was  killed  yester- 
day." 

The  little  girl  was  running  her  fingers  up  and 
down  the  buttons  on  her  mother's  dress.  She  looked 
up,  and  said,  — 

'  '^I  suppose  Madame  Gastineau  and  the  boys  are 
glad.     He  was  an  old  tiger,  you  know." 

"My  dear  Louisa,  you  must  not  talk  in  that  way; 
little  girls  should  never  call  people  names." 

"But  he  was  a  cruel  man,  mamma.  Gustave  told 
me  his  father  beat  poor  madame;  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
M.  Marc,  she  would  have  been  flxmhee^ 

"Child,  child,  what  word  is  that  —  what  do  you 
mean  by  ^flamheeV^^ 

"I  don't  know  quite  in  English;  but  it's  like  being 
killed.  No,  I  am  not  sorry  for  old  Gastineau.  I 
wish  all  naughty  people  to  die,  and  then  we  should  be 
happy." 

"And  what  other  naughty  people  does  Louisa 
know?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

Louisa  changed  colour  —  hung  down  her  head. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar,  "let  me  hear." 

Louisa  burst  out.  "Papavoine  was  a  wicked,  a 
very  wicked  man." 

"Papavoine,"  repeated  Mrs.  Templar;  "why,  my 
child,  who  is  Papavoine?" 

"He  eat  a  little  girl  like  me  in  the  forest  —  this 
forest,  where  I  was  to-day.  She  was  picking  wood, 
and  he  carried  her  away,  and  eat  her  flesh,  and  drank 
her  blood." 

"And    pray    who    told    my    Louisa    this    horrid 
stoijr?" 
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"M«  Granson  did,  mamma;  and  Laure  laughed  be- 
aose  I  was  frightened." 

"Where  were  you,  when  M.  Granson  told  you 
ibout  Papavoine?" 

"In  the  forest." 

"And  was  Laure  there  also?" 

"Yes.     I  won't  walk  with  those  two  again." 

The  child's  prattle  gave  Mrs.  Templar  an  odd  sen- 
iation  of  fear;  it  brought  back  again  her  doubts  as  to 
he  eligibility  of  her  having  come  to  Versailles.  At 
Ms  moment,  Laure  came  into  the  room  to  say  that 
lumer  was  on  the  table.  "Mdlle.  Louisa,"  said  the 
mting-woman,  "you  must  let  me  brush  your  hair. 
Save  you  told  madame  of  our  walk.  Monsieur  le 
\ricomte  told  mademoiselle  a  story,  to  show  her  that 
little  girls  must  not  run  about  in  the  wood  alone." 

Mrs.  Templar  evinced  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction. 

Early  in  the  evening,  M.  Granson  appeared,  full  of 
inquiries  as  to  Mrs.  Templar's  visit  to  Paris.  She  told 
him  pretty  nearly  all  that  had  occurred. 

How  audaciously  some  people  can  praise  you  to 
four  face! 

M  Granson  went  off  into  a  hymn  to  Mrs.  Templar's 
virtues:  her  heart,  it  was  large  and  it  was  soft;  her 
mind,  it  was  strong  and  capacious;  she  had  genius  of 
the  heart.     What  a  woman!  what  a  woman! 

His  phrases  sounded  better  in  French  than  they  do 
in  English;  for  it  was  in  his  native  language  he  ex- 
pressed his  enthusiasm.  But  Mrs.  Templar  was  not  in 
a  happy  mood.  She  could  not  forget  the  walk  in  the 
forest,  to  which  he  made  no  allusion. 

She  let  him  finish  hiB  rhapsody;  {hen  di^  mfti^  — 

"7  never  asked  yon  bow  you  came  to  \)^  aci^^xcteftk. 
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with  a  man  so  out  of  your  own  sphere  as  poor  '^i 
Gastineau." 

"Did  I  never  tell  you?  I  met  him  frequently  i 
the  Caf^  de  la  R^gence,  in  the  Palais  Royal.  B 
played  a  first-rate  game  of  chess,  and  he  was  mad 
welcome  by  amateurs  who  go  there  to  play  chess, 
fancy  the  cups  of  coffee  his  adversaries  gave  him  ws 
often  his  only  meal,  poor  devil.  He  was  a  well-ii 
formed  man;  and,  in  short,  pity,  as  your  great  po^ 
says,  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows." 

"Shakspeare  says  that  misery  does,"  corrected  Mr 
Templar. 

"Ah!  misery  is  it.  All  you  English  know  ShaJ 
speare  by  heart." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  little,  then  continue< 
with  some  sharpness  of  voice,  — 

"Upon  what  bad  herb  have  you  trodden  to-day f 

From  the  defensive  he  had  suddenly  assumed  tl 
offensive  —  a  manoeuvre  that  often  succeeds  in  men 
warfare  with  women.  M.  Granson  had  not  miscalci 
lated  his  shot;  the  tone  was  that  of  a  man  not  intent 
ing  to  be  trifled  with. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  been  inclined  to  seek  a  quarr* 
with  him;  she  was  still  out  of  sorts;  yet  she  becan 
suddenly  afraid  of  yielding  to  her  humour;  her  moc 
shifted,  just  as  her  morning's  resolutions  had  melte 
away.  With  feminine  dexterity,  she  put  an  end  1 
the  skirmisL     She  said,  — 

"I  believe  I  am  cross.  I  am  tired  and  grieves 
and  vexed  about  many  things." 

"Very  likely;  but  that  is  no  reason  you  shoul 
oppress  me/'  said  the  vicomte. 

Thh  amwer  was  not  wl^l  Mx«.  T^m^Ux  had  e^ 
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lected.  She  liad  done  what  was  oat  of  her  own  char- 
icter  in  not  making  a  sharp  retort  to  his  first  nn- 
onrteons  speech.  She  resented  his  present  reply  still 
ttore,  and  jet  she  said  almost  submissively,  — 

"Ton  are  right,  I  have  no  right  to  make  others 
mffer  because  I  am  uncomfortable.*' 

He  said  with  a  well-assumed  enthusiasm,  — 

"Pray,  do  you  know  how  to  quarrel?" 

This  was  very  soothing,  very  flattering.  Un- 
merited praise  is  sometimes  pleasant 

The  vicomte  talked  much  of  himself  that  evening ; 
explained  the  difficulties  of  his  lawsuit  —  difficulties 
arising  principally  from  his  want  of  money  to  push  it 
Ml  energetically:  were  it  not  for  a  small  legacy,  the 
last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Gransons  would  be 
pemiiless.  It  really  seemed  as  though  he  wished  Mrs. 
Templar  to  understand  his  position. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  cannot  be  robbed  of," 
lie  added,  "and  that  is  my  name.  My  resources  may 
m,  and  then  adieu  suit  and  estates;  but,  thank  6od, 
[  have  no  debts,  and  a  single  man  can  always  manage 
0  earn  enough  for  himself.  I  shall  never  be  guilty  of 
uch  an  imprudence  as  poor  Gastineau's;  —  no,  no;  I 
rill  burden  no  wife  with  my  poverty." 

If  every-day  experience,  did  not  show  us  how  easily 
re  are  hoodwinked,  once  our  partialities  are  engaged, 
re  might  wonder  that  Mrs.  Templar,  with  a  clear 
lootch  head  of  her  own,  accepted  all  the  vicomte 
old  her  of  himself  without  examination.  The  fact 
Bmains  that  she  did  so.  Personal  influence  enters  for 
good  deal  in  all  our  matters  of  belief.  ^YoV^  DL. 
InuiMMi  was  Btill  speaking ,  Laure  entered  ilbft  toou^ 
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to  tell  Mrs.  Templar  that  the  landlady  had  come  to 
ask  if  the  inventory  was  signed. 

"I  think  I  left  it  on  my  dressing-tahle,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar. 

The  girl  fetched  it;  and  Mrs.  Templar,  who  hated 
to  see  Laure  hrought  in  any  way  in  contact  with  M. 
Granson,  hurriedly  signed  the  paper.  Laure  returned 
in  a  little  while  with  another  list 

''It  is  a  duplicate,''  she  said,  ''which  madame  is  to 
keep  for  her  own  use." 

As  the  vicomte  was  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Templar, 
he  said,  retaining  her  hand  in  his,  — 

"You  have  been  shocked  at  my  avarice  towards 
the  Gastineaux.  Dear  lady,  I  am  obliged  to  be 
miserly,  to  escape  having,  perhaps,  to  ask  alms  for 
myself.  My  motto  is  the  good  English  one  —  'Be 
just  before  you  are  generous.'  Honesty  I  believe  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  that  is  good." 

Laure  was  in  waiting  to  help  Mrs.  Templar  to 
undress. 

"I  require  no  assistance  at  night,  thank  you,''  said 
Mrs.  Templar.  . 

Laure  left  the  room  with  small  show  of  respect 

"No  spies,"  said  Mrs.  Templar;  and  then  she  lost . 
herself  in  conjectures,  not  as  to  the  chances  of  the 
vicomte's  fortune,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  his  interest 
in  that  hateful  Laure,  and  of  the  meaning  of  his  de- 
claration  that  he   would    burden   no   wife   with  his : 
poverty. 

She  could  not  sleep  —  sometimes  one  subject  was  ; 

uppermost,  sometimes  the  other.     A  woman  has  an  \ 

extra  sense  as  to  her  possible  rivals;    she  feels  the  , 

coming'  danger  before  the  cloud  tib^^  Q\^QiN^  \k^  liQtizon. ' 
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Sometimes  Mrs.  Templar  wished  that  she  had  never 
known  M.  Granson;  at  others,  she  was  overpowered  by 
a  dread  of  his  absence.  What  a  void  that  would 
make  in  her  life.  She  heard  hour  after  hour  strike 
until  the  short  summer  night  was  over,  and  daylight 
was  forcing  its  way  through  the  violet  silk  curtains. 
Perhaps  if  she  breathed  the  morning  air  it  would  cool 
her  aching  head.  She  opened  a  window,  and  the  first 
dewy  freshness  of  the  morning  made  her  shudder. 
She  drew  back  hastily,  and  in  so  doing  caught  sight 
of  the  reflection  of  her  own  figure  in  one  of  the  large 
mirrors. 

"I  could  have  sworn  it  was  my  mother,"  was  what 
ihot  through  her  mind.  ^^I  am  a  fool,"  was  the  next 
thought,  "to  be  dreaming  of  any  man  loving  me." 

A  faint  sound  from  the  room  within  hers  reminded 
her  of  Louisa.  She  went  in  on  tiptoe,  There  lay  the 
sweet  little  thing,  with  flushed  cheeks,  the  lips  apart, 
the  fair  curls  flung  back  on  the  pillow  —  just  what 
we  picture  to  ourselves  child  angels  must  be.  The 
sight  fell  like  balm  on  the  disturbed  heart  of  poor  Mrs. 
Templar.  Louisa  gave  another  faint  moan:  the  mother 
woke  her  with  a  kiss. 

Louisa  started,  sat  up,  saying  quickly,  — 

"Yes,  Mdlle.  Laure." 

"It  is  mamma,  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Templar. 

"You,  mamma!"  Here  Louisa  looked  round  the 
room.  "I  am  so  glad  it's  only  you,  mamma.  Is  it 
thne  to  get  up?  How  I  wish  old  F^licie  was  here;" 
and  she  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

Mrs.  Templar  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  last  ig^xl 
dike  speech,  and  said,  — 
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"You  must  try  and  go  to  sleep  again;  it  is  not  yi 
five  o'clock." 

"Let  me  come  into  your  bed,  mamma  —  do;  wi 
you?" 

"Come  along,  then;  but  you  must  not  talk." 

As  the  pretty  little  creature,  her  scanty  nightdret 
showing  the  perfection  of  her  childish  form,  dance 
along  before  Mrs.  Templar,  the  question  of  why  shoul 
she  trouble  herself  about  M.  Granson  occurred  to  he: 
Had  she  not  a  rare  treasure  already  to  brighten  con 
ing  years?  Louisa  lay  by  her  side,  the  large  smilin 
eyes,  little  by  little  closing  in  sleep,  the  tiny  dimple 
hand  clasping  one  of  her  fingers. 

Recollections  of  the  pleasant,  quiet  years  she  ha 
spent  in  Paris,  the  friendliness  of  M.  de  Blacourt  — 
friendliness  as  clear  as  crystal  —  of  which  she  coul 
be  proud,  the  untroubled  freedom  to  do  as  she  likec 
crowded  on  her  as  comforts  not  lightly  to  be  bartere< 
away.  But  she  did  not  come  to  any  conclusion,  fo 
the  even  breathing  of  her  child  lulled  her,  like  soi 
music,  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep. 

M.  Granson  ^d  not  call,  as  Mrs.  Templar  had  ex 
pected,  in  the  forenoon.  He  came  in  the  evening 
He  had  been  in  Paris  all  day  on  business;  he  brough 
h.er  the  dividends  due  on  the  money  he  had  investe( 
for  her  in  the  Docks  Maritimes. 

"You  see  I  did  not  deceive  you,"  he  said;  "yoi 
have  quite  8  per  cent.  The  interest  on  your  shares  i 
the  Forges  at  Hayange  will  not  be  paid  before  Sej 
tember.  I  hope  you  have  all  the  papers  I  gave  yo^ 
in  some  safe  place." 

Yes,   she  had  them  in  her  desk.     It  never  cam 
into  her  bead  to  ask  him  wtetTiet  daa  <i^\jld  not  drai 
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le  interest, for  herself.  No,  she  had  had  one  or  two 
nalms  as  to  the  investment  of  this  money,  which  was 
1  fact  Lonisa's  little  fortune,  and  she  was  now  silenced 
7  that  honest  shame  which  any  tolerahly  conscientious 
erson  feels,  who  has  suspected  the  good  faith  of  a 
riend. 

Ah!  well-a-day,  it  all  happened  just  as  it  has  hap- 
lened  over  and  over  again  since  the  beginning  of  the 
wld. 

It  was  the  same  old  story,  which  was  told  in  Eden 
Mr  the  first  time,  which  was  told  now  in  the  gardens 
f  Versailles.  Mrs.  Templar  suddenly  acquired  a  new 
ppearance,  her  pale  face  was  brightened  by  a  tinge 
f  colour,  her  years  fell  away  from  her,  at  the  en- 
banter^s  touch  her  eyes  grew  gentle,  so  did  her  voice, 
he  forgot  to  be  caustic;  she  was  always  complaisant, 
lie  one  dream  of  her  life,  indeed  of  most  women's 
yes,  was  realized.  She  had  the  companionship  of  one 
evoted  to  her,  as  she  to  him.  M.  Granson  talked  of 
leir  lives  as  one,  and  speaking  of  the  future  they  both 
Bed  the  pronoun  we. 

Occasionally  of  a  night  Mrs.  Templar  would  re- 
lember  that  she  had  scarcely  taken  notice  of  Louisa 
iice  the  breakfast  hour.  Louisa  had  been  sent  to  a 
ay-school.  At  first  Mrs.  Templar  used  herself  to  take 
louisa  there  and  to  fetch  her  back  of  an  afternoon. 
Atterly  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  school-mistress 
hould  leave  her  little  pupil  at  home  on  the  return  of 
he  school  from  their  afternoon  walk.  Mrs.  Templar 
ras  so  engrossed  by  her  own  concerns  that  she  never 
•bserved  Louisa's  loss  of  colour,  or  the  dull  heavy 
9ok  with  which  she  sat  hj  herself  of  an  ^\cti\T\^ 
Bamin^  ber  lessons  for  the  next  day  —  diSi  iiCiV  cJci- 
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serve  her  petulant  avoidance  of  any  sort  of  intercours 
with  M.  Granson  —  did  not  perceive  the  child's  com 
plete  silence  with  regard  to  Laure.  This  was  th 
state  of  matters  at  the  end  of  August  Mdlle.  Laur 
received  her  month's  wages,  and  nothing  was  said  a 
to  her  going  away,  so  it  is  to  be  supposed  Mrs.  Temple 
had  become  reconciled  to  her  services. 

On  that  same  day  Mrs.  Templar  found  it  necessar 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  banker  in  Paris,  and  she  tool 
Louisa  with  her.  They  went  first  to  the  Rue  d 
Varennes.  Babette  uttered  a  violent  exclamation  whe: 
she  saw  the  little  girl. 

"Mdlle.  Louisa  then  has  been  ill?" 

"111!"  repeated  Mrs.  Templar;  "mademoiselle  ha 
been  perfectly  well  ever  since  she  went  to  Versailles. 

Babette  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  remarked  tha 
she  supposed  mademoiselle  was  growing  too  fast 

Mrs.  Templar  made  no  reply  to  this  conjecture 
but  entered  on  the  subject  of  household  matters;  he 
eye,  however,  often  wandering  to  Louisa,  who,  as  i 
the  habit  of  children  in  general  after  an  absenc( 
from  home,  was  taking  a  review  of  all  the  well 
known  objects  in  the  room.  In  doing  this,  she  loff 
that  pale,  spiritless  look  which  had  so  forcibly  strucli 
the  cook. 

"Really,, my  good  Babette,"  said  Mrs.  Templar 
interrupting  her  discourse  on  the  re-tinning  of  cas 
serolles,  "I  can  perceive  no  such  great  change  in  Mdlle 
Louisa." 

"I  made  a  mistake,  I  suppose,"  said  Babette,  drily 
and  returned  to  the  subject  of  her  pots  and  pans. 

Having  finished  her  business  with  Babette,  Mrs 
Templar  and  Louisa  went  up  to  \lbft  cMvo^^me  to  se 
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Cadame  Grastineati.  The  widow  interrupted  her  thanks 
or  the  aid  sent  through  Marc  de  Lantry,  to  inquire  if 
jonisa  had  been  ailing. 

^^Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 
>roYoked. 

^'Then,  dear  lady,  the  climate  of  Versailles  does 
lot  agree  with  the  child.  Poor  Gastineau  never  could 
)ear  Versailles-,  he  declared  it  had  a  had  smell.  What 
fere  his  words  —  ah!  that  it  had  a  bad  odour  of 
ffistocracy  about  it.  Yes,  Gastineau  was  a  man  with 
i  head.     We  are  all  tail  and  no  head  now." 

"You  have  not  told  me  your  plans,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar,  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  sad  reminiscences. 

Madame  Gastineau  replied  that  she  was  about  to 
:etam  to  her  native  place  with  her  girl  and  youngest 
)oy,  and  that  she  hoped  to  eke  out  the  small  allow- 
mce  made  her  by  her  husband's  half-brother  by  clear- 
itarching,  an  employment  to  which  she  had  served  her 
ipprenticeship  before  her  marriage.  Gustave,  her 
ddest  son,  was  to  go  to  the  same  relation  at  Geneva, 
rho  intended  to  place  him  with  a  bookseller. 

"And  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar,  turning  to  Marc 
!e  Lantry,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  Gastineaux. 

"Oh!  I  have  abeady  found  another  home,  thank 
on,  in  the  family  of  the  Eev.  Adolphe  Bameau." 

"Are  you  going  to  be  a  French  pastor?" 

"I  hope  so;  but  the  examinations  are  severe, 
nd  I  doubt  if  I  am  clever  enough  to  get  through 
bem." 

"It  will  be  a  pity  if  you  do  not,"  said  Mrs. 
?emplar,  "for  I  am  sure  you  would  practise  what 
on  preach.  I  shall  alwajs  be  glad  to  see  you,  "ilL.  4a 
mBtrr'' 

htce  and  Affain.  /.  A 
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"You  are  very  kind,"  he  returned,  and  stooping 
down  to  kiss  Louisa,  he  added,  "You  will  not  forget 
me,  little  friend?" 

"You  shall  always  be  my  dear  Mr.  Marc,"  said 
Louisa,  finnly. 

"She  looks  delicate,  I  think,"  said  Marc  to  Mrs. 
Templar,  as  he  made  his  parting  bow. 

"Come  here,  Louisa,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  when 
they  were  again  in  their  own  apartment,  and  she  sat 
down  close  to  a  window,  so  as  to  let  the  light  fall 
full  on  the  child^s  face.  "Don^t  you  like  school,  my 
pet?" 

"They  are  not  cross  to  me,  mamma." 

"But  you  would  rather  not  go  there?"  questioned 
Mrs.  Templar. 

"I  should  like  best  to  be  at  home  with  you,  if  I 
could  be  alone  with  you." 

"Is  Laure  good  to  you,  Louisa?" 

"I  can't  bear  Laure,"  said  Louisa  violently. 

"Why?"  and  Mrs.  Templar's  voice  was  uncon- 
sciously to  herself  severe. 

"Oh I  mamma,  don't  be  cross;  you  never  used  to 
be  cross  to  Louisa."  And  the  little  face  puckered  up 
with  the  effort  not  to  cry. 

"I  am  not  cross,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  at  the  same 
time  speaking  as  crossly  as  possible,  for  there  is  no 
surer  way  to  make  anybody  cross  than  to  beg  them 
not  to  be  so;  but  Louisa  could  not  know  this,  so  she 
went  on,  — 

"Yes,  mamma,  you  are  cross,  you  are  always  cross 

now.     Even  if  I  only  just  peep  into  the  room  where 

j^ou  are  with  that  nasty  Granson.     I  won't  call  him 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte  any  more*,  Ti^  \a  "aoV,  %.  ^^utleman, 
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»r  he  wouldn^t  sit  drinking  beer  with  Laore  and  Mr. 
md  Mrs.  T^tart" 

"What  are  yon  talking  ofy^onisa?  are  yon  crazy?" 
"One  of  onr  great  girls,  Snsan  Beatson,  told  me, 
aamma.  She  knows  Lanre,  because  she  sees  her  every 
Qoming  when  she  takes  me  to  school,  and  she  saw 
janre  and  Oranson  and  those  T^tarts  sitting  all  to- 
gether in  a  garden,  and  laughing.  Snsan  Beatson  was 
nth  her  papa  and  mamma;  and  I  have  seen  Lanre 
alking  out  of  the  dining-room  window  to  Granson 
when  I  have  been  coining,  and  the  girls  saw  them 

00." 

The  girls!  Susan  Beatson!  then  aU  that  little 
ichool-girl  world  were  talking  about  her  waiting-maid 
ind  the  man  she  was  engaged  to  marry  in  a  couple  of 
nonths.  The  blood  rushed  to  Mrs.  Templar's  head; 
ler  flesh  shrank  as  it  would  have  done  under  the 
mrgeon's  knif&     She  exclaimed,  — 

"You  are  a  naughty,  bad,  ungrateful  child!  Get 
►ut  of  my  sight." 

Louisa  uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  retorted,  — 

"You  are  a  wicked  mamma  to  care  more  for  that 
gly  man  than  for  your  little  Louisa.  I  hate  him,  I 
0.     I  won't  have  him  for  my  papa." 

Babette  here  appeared,  only  to  be  ordered  9ut  of 
lie  room.  Mrs.  Templar  was  at  fault,  she  did  not 
now  what  to  do,  what  to  say.  Good  Heavens!  how 
le  child  went  on  sobbing. 

Babette  re-entered  the  room  resolutely. 

"Mademoiselle  will  hurt  herself.  AUons  done, 
lademoiselle." 

"Ohl  Babette,  Babette,"  said  the  child,  clasping 

^* 
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Babette  round  tlie  neck.    *^  I  am  so  unhappy/^  and  si 
put  her  hot  wet  cheek  against  the  cook^s. 

'^It  is  infamous/'  muttered  Babette,  between  t 
cooing  and  coaxing  noises  she  was  making  to  soot 
Louisa. 

The  servant  was  also  up  in  arms  against  her,  tb 
Mrs.  Templar  saw  very  well.  She  would  show  the 
all  —  child,  school-mistress,  school-girls,  servants,  i 
the  world  —  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  domineer 
over;  she  would  do  as  she  likedL 

This  was  reckoning  without  taking  circumstanc 
into  account.  You  can  certainly  do  what  you  like  wi 
what  you  possess;  but  circumstances,  what  with  thes 
Hedges,  stiles,  gates,  mountains,  rivers,  you  can  g 
the  better  of  somehow;  but  circumstances,  no.  Loui 
cried  herself  sick,  and  had  to  be  laid  on  a  bed.  M 
Templar  could  not  leave  her  until  she  was  quiete 
and  there  was  yet  the  visit  to  the  banker  to  be  pai 
By  the  time  that  was  over,  and  Louisa  had  awaken 
from  her  sleep,  it  was  necessary  to  have  something 
eat,  in  short  to  dine.  No  possibility,  therefore,  of  s 
riving  at  Versailles  before  the  evening. 

It  was  by  the  last  diligence  that  Mrs.  Templar  ai 
Louisa  left  Paris;  it  was  getting  dusk  when  they  stepp< 
out  of  it  in  the  Place  d'^Armes  at  Versailles;  it  was  qui 
dusk  when  they  reached  their  own  street.  As  they  d 
so,  Mrs.  Templar  felt  Louisa  pull  her  hand  violently,- 

"Listen,  mamma." 

They  were  passing  along  the  wall  that  adjoins 
their  house.  Laurels  voice  and  M.  Granson's  were  qui 
audible;  they  were  laughing. 

"Prudence;  we  must  separate.     The  old  lady  w 
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be  here   directly.     So  yon  counted  them?  she  has  a 
dozen  hairs  she  can  call  her  own?'' 

Mrs.  Templar,  dragging  Louisa,  went  forward  swift 
as  an  Atalanta. 

"Good-night,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  she  said,  and  brushed 
past  him. 

If.  Granson  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  retreated  some 
I  few  steps  to  await  the  last  incident  of  his  courtship  of 
^     the  English  lady.    It  was  not  long  in  coming.    In  five 
minutes  more,  Laure  put  her  head  again  out  of  the 
ifindow. 

"She  says  I  must  go  away  directly  —  am  I  to 
obey?" 

■^        "Yes;  but  not  without  your  wages;  she  owes  you  a 
^    month,  if  she  sends  you  away  without  warning." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The    GlMs    of   Water. 


'^Mdlle.  Laurb,  leave  this  house  directly!"  '«< 
what  Mrs.  Templar  said  to  her  lady^s-maid  at  the  d( 
of  the  dining-room;  the  words  were  spoken  with  m< 
sored  coldness. 

Laure  had  it  on  her  lips  to  ask,  '^Why  she  shoi 

go?"  but  as  she  raised  her  head  to  face  Mrs.  Tempi 

she  refrained.     The  French  girl  af&rmed  afterwai 

that  she  positively  saw  a  spark  of  fire  emitted  by  tl 

•  lady's  eyes. 

"She  is  not  a  woman,  she  is  a  witch,"  said  MdJ 
Laure.  "I  scarcely  dared  to  think  when  she  was  nc 
me,  she  always  guessed  my  thoughts." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  pretending  surprise,  Lai 
tacitly  confessed  the  justice  of  her  sentence,  by  sayii 

"I  cannot  be  ready  to  go  under  an  hour,  and 
must  have  a  porter." 

"M.  Granson  can  assist  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Tempi 
quietly. 

"That's  true,"  returned  Laure,   flippantly,  and 
was  then  that  she  inquired,    through  the  window, 
the  vicomte,  whether  she  was  to  obey  the  orders  s 
had  received. 

During  that  short  colloquy,  Mrs.  Templar  and  Loui 
w;ent  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room.  Laure  reappear 
in  about  an  hour  with  her  shawl  on. 

"Well!  why  are  you  not  gone?"  said  Mrs.  TempL 

^^My  wag-es,"  returned  Laure,  "and  then  I  shall 
glad  to  be  out  of  your  service.     Ifi^oii  TA^vxX  ^^  ^ 


! 
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fancj  it  sucli  a  pleasure  to  live  with  people  who  look 
after  every  bottle  of  wine  and  lump  of  sugar?  What 
a  droll  idea!'* 

"Your  wages!"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  still  with  that 
self-control  which  held  Mdlle.  Laure  in  check  as  the 
curb  does  a  vicious  horse.  "I  paid  you  your  wages 
this  morning.  Ah,  by  the  by,  I  must  pay  you  for  to- 
day," and  dbe  laid  down  some  small  money. 

"Ridiculous,"  laughed  Laure;  "you  must  pay  me 
for  a  month,  or  keep  me  —  which  you  choose." 

"Go!"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  with  a  burst  of  voice 
and  a  flash  of  the  eye,  that  proved  to  Laure  madame's 
self-control  was  evaporating. 

"Not  until  you  have  paid  me,"  said  Mdlle.  Lai^e, 
resolutely. 

"Go,  and  at  once;  if  your  claim  is  just,  you  shall 
be  paid  to-morrow." 

"Once  out  of  the  house,  how  do  I  know  you  will 
pay?"  asked  Laure,  insolently. 

Mrs.  Templar  rang  the  bell.  The  landlady's  serv- 
ant answered  it. 

"Beg  M.  T^tart  to  speak  to  me  directly,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar. 

M.  T^tart  came. 

"Sir,  I  discharge  this  young  woman  from  my  ser- 
vice; her  wages  are  paid  up  to  this  evetdng;  she  claims 
a  month's  wages;  is  that  a  just  claim?" 

"It  depends  on  the  agreement  made." 

"There  was  nb  warning  stipulated  on  either  side." 

"Then  she  has  a  right  to  wages  for  a  week." 

Mrs.  Templar  drew  out  her  purse,  made  the  cal- 
cnlatiozz^  and  laid  the  sum  on  the  table. 
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"And  for  my  board?"  said  Laure,  after  pocketing 
the  money. 

"Is  that  just?"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  referring  again 
to  the  landlord. 

"Yes,  madame." 

Mrs.  Templar  immediately  paid  the  extra  demand; 
then  she  said,  — 

"You,  M.  T^tart,  and  your  servant  are  witnesses 
that  that  young  woman  has  no  further  claim  on  me. 
Mademoiselle,  leave  this  room  and  my  apartment,  at 
once." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Laure;  "madame  must  give  me  a 
certificate  as  to  my  character." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

She  sat  down  to  her  writing-desk  and  wrote  a  few 
lines,  and  signed  them  with  her  name  at  full  length. 

"I  don^t  understand  English,"  said  Laure,  looking 
over  the  paper. 

"M.  Granson  can  translate  for  you.  I  am  unable 
to  write  French.  You  have  your  wages  and  your  cer- 
tificate —  go." 

M.  T^tart  gave  Laure  an  admonitory  look  to  which 
she  thought  it  wisest  to  attend. 

"Under  no  pretext,"  continued  Mrs.  Templar,  to 
the  landlord  and  his  bonne  ^  as  Laure  was  moving 
away  —  "under  no  pretext  will  you  admit  that  young 
woman,  or  the  person  calling  himself  Yicomte  Granson, 
to  my  apartment." 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  on  Laure  and  the 
landlord,  when  Louisa  skipped  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  began  dancing  about  like  a  wild  thing,  ex- 
claiming,  — 
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"Now  we  are  going  to  be  happy  again!  happy, 
lappyl" 

"Hush,  Louisa!" 

The  little  girl  stopped  her  whirling,  and  was  for  a 
ninute  transfixed  by  the  sight  of  her  mother's  face; 
^d  as  she  was,  she  could  read  the  suffering  printed 
ttii  it  On  tiptoe,  treading  lightly  as  she  would  have 
done  in  a  sick-room,  Louisa  went  to  her  mother's 
side. 

"What's  the  matter,  mamma?  Are  you  not  glad?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

There  was  a  long  silence;  Louisa,  with  her  hands 
crossed  behind  her  back,  stood  watching  her  mother; 
at  last  she  said,  — 

"Mamma,  I  don't  like  to  see  you  sit  and  look  like 
that    What  are  you  staring  at,  mamma?" 

"A  great  red  cloud  on  a  black  sky,  Louisa."  Poor 
woman,  the  blood  had  all  gone  to  her  head.  "I'm 
cold,  child;  ring  the  bell;  I  must  have  a  fire." 

It  was  a  sidtry  August  evening. 

"Madame  is  agitated,"  said  M  T^tart's  bonne, 
when  told  to  kindle  a  fire;  "madame  would  do  well 
to  take  some  eau-de-Carmes;  it  is  excellent  for  the 
aerves." 

"I  want  a  fire,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  impatiently. 

"Well,  well,  madame  shall  have  one.  She  is  to  be 
pitied,"  muttered  the  woman  to  herself,  as  she  left  the 
room;  "but  what  a  fool  to  be  thinking  of  lovers  at  her 
age. 

The  maid  was  thirty,  and  considered  thiCt  a  woman 
of  forty  ought  to  have  done  with  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Templar  was  paying  the  full  penalty  ^i 
her  folly;  heart,  bouI,  and  body  were  all  vwy  w^» 
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She  cowered  over  the  fire,  thinking  and  shuddering  at 
her  thoughts.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  had 
heen  expansive,  confiding,  affectionate;  recollection 
after  recollection  came  crashing  down  upon  her  of 
words  she  had  spoken,  of  trust  reposed,  of  moments  of 
tenderness.  She  forgot  Louisa^s  presence,  she  wrung 
her  hands,  crying  aloud,  — 

^* Idiot  that  I  have  been!  What  could  have  pos- 
sessed me?  as  if  any  man  bom  was  ever  true!  all 
alike;  nothing  but  self-interest  binds  them.  Oh!  if  I 
could  only  revenge  myself." 

She  raised  her  hand,  as  if  invoking  heaven  to  re- 
gister some  vow. 

"Mamma"  —  and  Louisa  touched  her  mother's 
arm  —  "what  makes  you  so  sorry?" 

"Go  and  play  with  your  doll,  and  don't  ask  silly 
questions,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  fiercely. 

Louisa  was  half-frightened  and  obeyed.  Li  three 
minutes  she  was  again  in  the  salon. 

"Mamma,  come  and  see  what  that  bad  Laure  did 
before  she  went  away." 

Mrs.  Templar  foUowed  the  child.  . 

"Look,  mamma,"  and  Louisa  pointed  to  her  pet 
doll,  with  its  delicate  wax  head  and  shoulders  im- 
mersed in  a  ewer  full  of  water. 

There  was  something  so  terrible  in  the  fury  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Templar's  face,  that  Louisa  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  terror,  "Never  mind,  mamma,  I  don't, 
much,"  and  the  little  creature  caressed  her  mother's 
hand.  Neither  the  assurance  nor  the  caress  had  any 
effect  on  Mrs.  Templar's  outburst  of  passion.  Louisa 
stood  trembling  before  her,  then  remembering  that  she 
had  once  seen  Fdlicie  give  her  mistress  water  on  some 
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occasion  of  agitation,  she  ran  now  and  brought  a  glass 
of  water.  Heaven  knows  what  strange  impulse  of 
rage  prompted  Mra  Templar,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
seising  the  tumbler,  she  threw  all  its  contents  into 
Louisa's  face.  Louisa  was  too  frightened  to  speak  or 
to  cry.  She  fell  on  her  knees  breathless,  poor  little 
soul,  kissing  her  mother^s  hands  with  almost  the  ges- 
tures of  a  beaten  spaniel  caressing  the  hand  that  had 
chastised  it  At  that  moment  was  sown  a  germ  of 
fear  of  her  mother,  which  spread  its  influence  all  over 
the  girVs  life. 

Mrs.  Templar's  passion  had  been  sobered  by  her 
own  act,  —  she  was  something  more  than  sobered;  she 
felt  the  shame  which  punishes  every  one  who  gives  a 
free  course  to  the  insanity  of  fury.  She  looked  down 
on  her  little  child  crawling  at  her  feet  in  an  extremity 
of  terror  and  grief,  and  had  a  momentary  desire  to 
catch  her  to  her  bosom,  to  humble  herself  before  her 
victim.  The  next  instant  she  said:  "Don't  be  a  goose, 
Louisa,  worrying  me,  when  I  have  already  so  much  to 
vex  me.  That's  not  the  way  good  children  try  to 
comfort  their  manmias." 

Louisa  rose  to  her  feet,  her  mind  bewildered. 
There  was  her  mother,  looking  much  as  usual,  speak- 
ing much  as  usual;  while  her  own  poor  baby-breast 
stUl  heaved  painfully;  her  lips  still  quivered.  Children 
have  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  and  something  that 
would  have  been  indignation  in  an  older  person 
mingled  with  the  little  girl's  sense  of  relief  —  this 
feeling  kept  her  silent 

"When  you  are  good,  and  have  got  rid  of  your  fit 
of  sulks,  you  can  come  to  me  in  the  salon,"  said  Mrs. 
T&aaplar;  and  left  Louisa. 
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The  child  remained,  perhaps  for  five  minutes,  on 
the  spot  where  her  mother  had  left  her.  Then  she 
went  to  the  window,  and  leant  her  head  wearily 
against  a  pane  of  glass.  By  and  hy  Mrs.  Templar 
came  to  the  door  and  called  to  her  —  Louisa  obeyed 
the  summons.  Mrs.  Templar  asked,  "Are  you  good?" 
Louisa  answered,  "I  am  trying  to  be,  mamma,  but  I 
can^t  yet;"  and  she  began  to  cry  again. 

"It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed,"  said  the 
mother. 

"I  can  put  myself  to  bed,  mamma." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  come  in  a  few  minutes  and 
take  away  your  candle." 

Louisa,  who  had  hitherto  been  dressed  and  un- 
dressed like  a  doll,  did  her  very  best  to  fold  her 
clothes  as  neatly  as  Mrs.  Templar  had  required  of  F^ 
licie  and  Laure.  Then  she  stood  waiting  to  see  if  her 
mother  would  come  to  hear  her  say  her  prayers,  as 
was  her  custom.  The  child  waited  a  good  ten  min- 
utes, then  she  took  courage  and  went  back  to  the 
salon. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  her  desk  open  before  her  — 
she  was  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand;  her  cap  was 
pushed  back,  and  her  face  looked  sad  and  withered. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  said,  impatiently. 

"I  have  come  to  say  my  prayers,  mamma." 

The  pretty  little  creature  knelt  at  her  mother's 
knee  and  said  her  simple  prayers.  "I  am  good  now, 
mamma,"  and  she  put  up  her  sweet  mouth  to  kiss,  and 
be  kissed.  '^' 

A  score  of  years  afterwards,  Louisa  said  to  an  old 

friend:   "I  remember  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,   all 

t^at  happened  that  evenings  Oiveii  \;o  Ak*^  m^\^«.tiQn. 
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that  half  choked  me  as  I  stood  at  the  wmdow,  watch- 
ing the  darkening  sky,  and  the  trees  growing  hlacker 
and  hlacker.  I  recollect  so  well  patting  mj  finger  on 
the  window  just  opposite  to  a  little  star  that  seemed 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  tall  fir-tree.  I  was  dreadfully 
Sony  for  myself;  I  have  never  forgotten  the  sensation 
I  had  when  my  mother  kissed  me  that  night;  her  lips 
felt  as  hard  as  stones  against  my  cheek,  they  never 
recovered  their  softness  for  me,  never;  lucky  as  it  was 
for  her,  mamma  even  now  resents  the  share  I  had  in 
opening  her  eyes  to  that  man's  deceit." 


.  Mrs.  Templar  was  naturally  anxious  to  leave 
Versailles.  The  day  after  the  double  dismissal  of  M. 
Granson  and  Laure,  she  informed  Madame  T^tart  of 
lier  intention  to  return  at  once  to  Paris;  the  landlady 
was  at  liberty  to  re-let  her  apartment  immediately, 
though  the  rent  for  the  whole  three  months  had  been 
paid. 

Madame  T^tart  was  all  complaisance  —  might  she 
assist  madame  in  her  packing?. Mrs.  Templar  accepted 
the  proffered  aid.  When  the  trunks  were  filled  and 
locked,  the  landlady  said,  ^^that  as  madame  wished  to 
leave  early  the  following  morning,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  go  over  the  inventory  without  delay." 

Mrs.  Templar  answered,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  broken  in  the  kitchen  by  her  servant,  she  was 
ready  to  pay  for;  she  had  no  strength  for  counting 
crockery.  Madame  !T^tart  was  infinitely  obliged  to 
madame,  but  to  satisfy  M.  T^tart,  who  was  veiy  par- 
ticular, it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  fonutuxe 
of  the  apartment,  which  madame  was  aware  ^s^;^  \^q^ 
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costly  and  new,  when  the  gentleman  had  taken  the 
rooms  for  madame. 

"There  can  he  no  occasion  for  any  examination,*^ 
said  Mrs.  Templar;  "the  loose  covers  have  never  heen 
removed  from  any  of  the  chairs  or  sofas." 

"True,"  said  the  landlady,  "however,  it  was  a 
formality  M.  T^tart  always  insisted  should  he  complied 
with.  Had  madame  her  duplicate  of  the  inventoiy  at 
hand?" 

"My  desk  is  already  packed,"  said  Mrs.  Templar; 
"I  never  thought  of  the  inventory." 

In  a  twinkling  the  landlady  produced  her  list,  and 
in  five  minutes  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  stripped  of 
their  covers,  the  hlinds  drawn  up,  and  the  furniture 
pushed  into  the  hlaze  of  an  afternoon  sun. 

As  Madame  T^tart  scrutinized  article  after  article, 
she  uttered  sound  after  sound,  expressive  of  annoyance 
and  sorrow,  to  which  Mrs.  Templar  paid  no  attention; 
she  guessed  that  more  trouble  was  in  store  for  her:  at 
last  Madame  T^tart  shoved  a  chair  towards  her  tenant, 
and  said,  "Have  the  goodness,  madame,  to  look  at 
those  spots  yourself."    . 

There  were  in  fact  several  whitish  stains  on  the 
violet  silk. 

"I  see  them,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  "but  Laore 
pointed  thbm  out  to  you  and  made  a  note  regarding 
them  on  the  inventory." 

"I  find  no  memorandum  of  the  kind  here,"  said 
the  landlady. 

"I  will  get  my  own  list,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

It  was  tiresome  enough  to  have  to  open  an  over- 
filled trunk,  and  dive  to  the  bottom  of  it  for  a  desk, 
but  Mrs,   Templar  felt  moie  IIev^sji  ic«^«.\d^  when  she 
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could  triumphantly  show  Madame  T^tart  the  note  as 
to  the  stains  on  the  violet  silk  of  the  saloon  chairs, 
and  other  ohservations  also  as  to  cracks  and  flaws  of 
vases  and  scratches  on  tables. 

The  landlady  smiled:  "That  list  is  worth  nothing, 
madame,  it  has  no  stamp  on  it  Your  paper,  madame, 
has  not  this,*'  and  she  tapped  the  Government  stamp 
at  the  head  of  her  own  inventory. 

Mrs.  Templar  was  silent  for  a  minute,  trying  to 
recall  the  French  equivalent  for  "You  are  a  set  of 
downright  cheats.'^  She  could  not  manage  anything 
better  than,  "You  are  a  thief!" 

"Take  care,  madame,  what  you  say.  I  shall  not 
let  you  escape  so  easily  as  Mdlle.  Laure  did.  I  shall 
go  to  the  juge  de  paix." 

"Go  to  whom  you  please;  stamped  or  unstamped, 
my  list  will  prove  that  your  demands  are  unjust" 
"That  is  madame's  last  word?" 
.  "Certainly;  if  you  choose  to  abide  by  my  list  I 
will  go  over  it  with  you,  and  pay  you  for  any  damage 
not  noticed  there.  At  all  events,  I  mean  to  return  to 
Paris  to-morrow." 

"Madame  will  And  out  her  mistake,"  and  Madame 
T^tart  bounced  out  of  the  room. 

To  say  the  truth,  Mrs.  Templar  had  made  a  show 
of  courage  she  was  far  from  possessing;  but  as  hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  she  remained  unmolested,  she 
began  to  believe  that  she  had  won  a  victory. 

After  dinner,   which  was  served  by  the  T^tarts' 
servant  without  any  incivility,  Mrs.  Templar  said  to 
Louisa  that  they  would  go  as  far  as  the  Plac^  d!Ax\xi<i,"&^ 
J  I  and  secare  places  in  the  coup4  of  the  diligeneei  ^Vv3cl 
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left  in  the  forenoon  for  Paris,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
order  a  porter  to  come  for  their  luggage. 

As  the  mother  and  daughter,  on  their  return, 
reached  the  blind  wall  already  mentioned,  they  heard 
shouts  of  laughter,  proceeding  evidently  from  the 
Tetarts^  garden.  Louisa  clutched  her  mother's  hand, 
trembling  violently. 

"What  frightens  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

'^Ks  that  nasty  man  and  Laure,  mamma;  don't  let 
us  go  in." 

Mrs.  Templar  walked  on  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
gate  was  opened  by  the  Tetarts'  servant.  Mrs.  Templar 
had  a  full  sight  of  Laure  and  M.  Granson  sitting  with 
the  landlord  and  landlady  at  a  table  in  the  summer- 
house  —  a  glass  full  of  beer  before  each.  They  all 
stared  at  Mrs.  Templar;  she  glanced  at  them  as  she 
would  have  done  at  a  group  of  strangers,  and  walked 
at  her  usual  slow  pace  up  the  paved  alley  leading  to 
the  house  door. 

Some  remains  of  decency  kept  those  four  persons 
silent  until  she  had  entered  the  house;  but  all  through 
the  evening,  up  to  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock,  she  heard 
bursts  of  laughter  from  below,  which  she  understood 
as  they  were  meant  to  be  undeiitood,  as  insults  to 
herself.  Once  Louisa,  who  had  crept  to  a  window, 
ventured  to  say,  — 

"Mamma,  they  are  talking  about  you.  I  hear  your 
name." 

Mrs.  Templar  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  it  is  un- 
like a  lady  to  listen  at  windows  or  doors,  to  what 
people  are  saying?  Never  let  me  find  you  doing  any- 
thing  o£  the  kind  again." 

Mrs.  Templar   had  a  book,  o^^tl  >o^iox^  \:kKt^^  ^\ift 
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did  not  tnm  many  of  the  pages.  After  a  while  she 
looked  up,  involuntarily  attracted  by  Louisa's  fixed 
gaze. 

"Why  do  you  stare  at  me  so,  Louisa?" 

"Mamma,  will  F^licie  come  back  to  us  now?" 

"I  don't  know;  perhaps." 

"Mamma,  I  wish  M.  de  Blacourt  would  come  here 

—  then  we  needn't  be  afraid  of  anybody.  I  know  that 
bad  man,"  with  a  movement  of  her  head  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  garden,  "was  afraid  of  my  bon  ami." 

"You  are  not  to  speak  half  English,  half  French," 
said  Mrs.  Templar  sharply.     "Do  the  one  or  the  other 

—  do  you  hear  me?" 
"Yes,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Templar  again  looked  down  at  her  book;  not 
so  intently,  however,  but  that  she  perceived  that  Louisa 
was  muttering  to  herself. 

"What  are  you  doing,  child?" 
"Mamma,  what  is  hon  arm  in  English?" 
"Good  friend;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 
"^on  ami  means"  —  persisted  Louisa  —  then  sud- 
denly stopped. 

"Means  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 
"Oh!  mamma,  every  one  called  M.  Granson  your 
hon  amiy   only  F^licie  said  it  was  not  true.     Mamma, 
why  are  you  so  cross  to  me,    because  that  man   is 
naughty?" 

Mrs.  Templar  seized  the  opportunity  Louisa  had 
offered  by  her  sudden  change  of  subject  to  escape  the 
farther  explanation  of  the  meaning  oihon  ami.  Feigning 
more  anger  than  she  felt,  she  said,  — 

"How  dare  you  call  your  mother  cross?  Come  here 
to  me,  IfOtuaa,  and  s&jr  youi  commandment^?^ 

tfnce  and  Affain.   I.  ^ 
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When  the  little  thing  had  stumbled  through  the 
first  four,  Mrs.  Templar  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

"Now  pay  attention  to  what  you  are  going  to  say." 

Louisa,  with  a  little  prompting,  repeated  the  fifth 
commandment  —  "Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

Mrs.  Templar  repeated  the  words  over,  and  then 
asked,  — 

"What  does  that  mean,  Louisa?" 

"To  be  good,  mamma,"  said  Louisa,  at  a  guess. 

"Of  course,  if  you  obey  the  commandments  you 
will  be  good;  but  remember  this,  Louisa:  the  fifth 
commandment  is  the  only  one  in  which  God  has  pro- 
mised to  give  a  reward  for  its  being  obeyed  —  you  are 
to  honour  your  mother  —  always  to  obey  her  —  never 
to  do  what  she  does  not  wish.     Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  mamma;  "but  what  is  God  to  give  me?" 

"He  is  to  make  you  live  long.  There,  don't  ask 
any  more  questions." 

Louisa  was  left  with  a  strong  belief  that  if  she  did 
not  do  everything  her  mother  Hked,  God  would  kill 
her.  To  the  fear  of  her  mother,  to  which  the  violence 
of  the  day  before  had  given  birth,  was  now  added  a 
superstitious  terror;  a  double  influence  which  reason 
would  never  have  power  quite  to  shake  off.  It. is  never 
easy  to  get  clear  of  false  impressions  received  in  child- 
hood, and  the  lesson  now  inculcated  sank  the  deeper, 
that  the  giver  of  it  was  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

There  were  no   signs  .  of  hostility   next   morning 

when  Mrs.  Templar,   on  her  way  to  the  dining-room, 

met  Madame  T^tart  in  the  passage.     At  nine  o'clock 

the  porter,  with  his  truck  fox  t\i^  ^^3^^^«^^^^  Y^wctxially 
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amved.  No  one  interfered  with  his  bringing  the  trunks 
downstairs.  Then  M.  and  Madame  T^tart  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  desired  the  man  to  wait 

"Your  trunks  shall  not  leave  the  house,  madame, 
till  you  have  settled  my  charge  for  damage  done  to 
the  furniture.^' 

"I  will  pay  for  articles  broken  or  said  to  have 
been  broken  in  the  kitchen,  but  for  nothing  else.  I 
would  rather  go  to  prison  that  that  you  should  benefit 
by  such  barefaced  imposition." 

But  M.  and  Madame  T^tart  were  obstinate  —  they 
would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  all.  If  Mrs. 
Templar  would  not  pay,  she  must  go  before  the  juge 
de  paix.  Thereupon  the  porter  drew  Mrs.  Templar 
aside  and  said,  — 

"You  may  be  right  or  wrong  —  I  don't  know  — 
but  you  cannot  manage  these  people.  Madame  must 
send  for  some  friend  to  help  her." 

Mrs.  Templar  took  the  advice,  and  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  M.  de  Blacourt,  begging  him  to  come  to  her 
at  once.  The  friendly  porter  went  off  to  Paris  in  the 
diligence  that  was  to  have  conveyed  Mrs.  Templar  and 
Louisa.  Before  three  o'clock  M.  de  Blacourt  was  at 
the  house  on  the  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Satory.  After 
the  first  hurried  greetings  were  over,  he  exclaimed, 
as  his  eye  glanced  over  the  salon,  — 

"How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  you  come 
to  hire  these  apartments?" 

Mrs.  Templar,  not  choosing  to  confess  that  it  was 
IL  Gran  son  who  had  engaged  them  for  her,  said,  — 

"Why  shouldn't  I?" 

The  marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "QuVj  %sl 
"EiDg^hwoman,  after  seeing  the  woman  \)e\ow^  wA  ^^ 

0-^ 
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arrangements  above,  could  ask,  Why  not?  However, 
let  us  lose  no  time  in  getting  you  out  of  this  place; 
your  messenger  told  me  that  your  landlord  detains 
your  luggage." 

As  M.  de  Blacourt  spoke,  he  lifted  Louisa  on  to  his 
knee  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Little  traitress,  I  see 
you  have  already  forgotten  your  *bon  ami?'" 

He  felt  Louisa  quiver  in  his  gi'asp,  even  while  she 
pressed  herself  close  to  his  bosom;  but  he  had  to  attend 
to  Mrs.  Templar's  explanation,  confused  enough  in 
those  parts  where  Mdlle.  Laure  figured. 

"You  have  fallen  among  thieves,  madame;  we  will 
see  what  the  Versailles  juge  de  paix  has  to  say  to  the 
case." 

M.  T4tart  at  this  moment  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
begged  to  say  a  few  words  to  monsieur  le  marquis. 
The  porter,  who  was  still  waiting  for  the  trunks,  had 
taken  care  to  mention  the  rank  of  the  gentleman  he 
had  brought  to  Mrs.  Templar's  rescue.     M.  T^tart  was 
very  voluble  in  his  explanation,   accusations,   and  ex- 
cuses.    Madame  T4tart  had  very  quick  feelings.     Mrs 
Templar  had  wounded  her   sensibility,  by  declarin/ 
that  all  the  beautiful  furniture  of  the  house  was  mer 
trash;   in  short,  it  was  an  affair  that  might  easily  1 
settled  between  reasonable  people.     Monsieur  le  Ms 
quis  agreed  in  this  opinion,  and  no  doubt  an  intervi( 
with  the  judge  de  paix  would  prove  this.     M.  T^t 
hesitated.    The  marquis  added,  "You  have  grossly  n 
behaved  to  this  English  lady,   and  I  cannot  allow 
to  agree  to  any  compromise.    We  will  meet  you  at 
juge  de  paix  office,  monsieur."     Forthwith  M.  de 
coait  walked  tbitber  with  Mrs.  TemiglVai ,  l^oxja^^  c' 
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ing  fast  to  his  hand.     M.  and  Madame  T^tart  were 
already  there. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Templar  and  the  marquis, 
the  magistrate  laid  aside  the  newspaper  he  was  read- 
ing. The  judge  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  physio- 
gnomy which  reminded  you  of  a  portrait  by  Eembrandt. 
He  wore  one  of  those  small  black  silk  caps  so  often 
seen  in  Dutch  pictures.  He  listened  in  unbroken  silence 
to  M.  and  Madame  Tetart's  story.  When  that  was  at 
length  concluded,  he  turned  courteously  towards  Mrs. 
Templar.  In  very  bad  French,  so  far  as  gi-ammar  was 
concerned,  but  with  surprising  conciseness,  she  told  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  inventory,  producing  the 
one  Laure  had  given  her. 

"M.  T^tart,"  said  the  juge,  "you  have  no  claims 
on  this  lady  beyond  what  she  is  willing  to  allow,  my 
idea  is,  that  she  has  been  the  victim  of  a  plot;  the 
case  is  dismissed.  Madame,  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave 
those  persons'  house,  with  all  your  luggage,  when  you 
please." 

M.  and  Madame  T4tart  went  away  blustering  that 
they  would  seek  redress  elsewhere. 

The  juge  said  a  few  words  apart  to  the  marquis. 
"Advise  the  lady,"  he  said,  "to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  fellow  calling  himself  Vicomte  Granson;   the 
police  are  beginning  to  look  after  him." 

It  was  not  easy  to  give  the  warning.  Mrs.  Templar, 
in  spite  of  the  service  she  had  asked  and  obtained 
from  M.  de  Blacourt,  was  not  at  her  ease  with  him; 
indeed,  her  manner  was  stiff,  almost  to  repulsiveness. 
He  observed,  during  the  drive  to  Paris,  for  he  took 
charge  of  her  and  Louisa  thither,  tliat  %\i^  Vi^'^^ 
Mfksnce  at  every  demonstration  of  fondness  \i^  x^e.^vq^^ 
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from  the  little  girl.  He  was  a  man  of  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periences; he  said  to  himself,  "She  is  angry  with  me 
for  haying  heen  right  where  she  was  wrong  about  that 
Granson.  Well,  he  who  wrote,  that  women  could  be 
generous,  but  never  'just,'  wrote  what  was  worthy  of 
Solomon."  The  marquis  did  not  acknowledge  to  him- 
self that  he  was  as  curious  as  any  son  of  Eve  to  know 
what  had  passed  at  Versailles.  He  was  too  conscien- 
tious to  catechize  Louisa,  with  whom  he  had  now  but 
rare  t^te-^-t^tes.  The  child  had  been  evidently  cau- 
tioned not  to  speak  of  M.  Granson,  or  that  certain 
Mdlle.  Laure;  the  only  unguarded  word  she  let  slip 
was,  that  her  mamma  had  desired  her  not  to  call  any 
one,  not  even  M.  de  Blacourt,  "bon  ami." 

"But  I  love  you  just  as  much  as  if  I  did  call  you 
so,"  said  the  little  maid,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  keeping  her  head  on  his  neck,  to  the  destruction 
of  his  immaculate  collar. 

Within  a  month  of  their  return  to  Paris,  Mrs. 
Templar  and  Louisa  went  away  from  the  Rue  de 
Yarennes.  Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  marquises 
cousin,  the  widow  De  Villemont,  at  this  event.  She 
believed  she  had  now  fairly  got  rid  of  her  son's  great 
enemies  and  rivals  when  she  heard  that  the  furniture 
had  been  sold,  and  that  the  apartment  was  to  let. 

Mrs.  Templar  vouchsafed  no  explanations  of  why 
she  went,  or  where  she  was  going.  She  begged  M. 
de  Blacourt  to  take  charge  of  any  letters  that  might 
come  for  her.  When  she  was  again  settled,  she  would 
let  him  know  her  address;  but  she  begged  it  might  be 
communicated  to  no  one. 

The  marqma  accompanied  the  mother  and  child  to 
the  Measageriea  Boy  ales  *^  aa  ti[iQy  ^i^idi  \A2isATi  '^as^'ik  ^<ca 
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Calais,  he  naturally  supposed  they  were  going  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  was  with  something  approaching  to  horror  that 
M.  de  Blaconrt  watched  Louisa.  She  literally  appeared 
glad  to  go  away.  Madame  Gastineau  and  her  young 
Domitian  were  in  tears;  Denis  and  Marie  sobbing,  the 
concierge  and  his  wife  snivelling;  who  had  ever  before 
seen  a  French  porter  and  his  helpmate  show  signs  of 
a  common  humanity?  The  marquis  himself  had  a 
choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  the  object  of  all 
this  tenderness  and  grief,  looked  and  moved  gay  as 
a  linnet  —  even  Mrs.  Templar's  manner  evinced  more 
feeling. 

Arrived  at  the  coach-office,  when  Louisa  saw  the 
great  diligence  which  was  to  take  her  away,  all  the 
colour  left  her  cheeks,  her  lips  began  to  tremble,  her 
large  eyes  lost  their  brightness.  The  marquis  almost 
thanked  God  aloud,  for  this  softening  of  the  child. 

"I  will  always  love  you,  my  good  M.  de  Blacourt," 
she  said. 

He  could  not  answer  her,  but  he  held  her  in  a 
dose,  fatherly  embrace. 

'^Nature  meant  me  to  be  a  good  father  of  a  fam- 
ily," quoth  he  to  himself,  more  than  once  that  day. 
"Destiny,  or  my  unfortunate  character  decided  other- 
wise." 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  Mrs.  Templar  wrote  to 
If.  de  Blacourt,  giving  poste  restante,  Frankfort,  as 
her  address.  At  Christmas,  he  sent  Louisa  some  of 
the  little  pictures  which  French  children  call  ^'des 
no§ls"  —  pictures  of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Child  in  the  manger,  with  Joseph  and  Maxy  ^  ^lA  %» 
bnU  and  an  ass  —  all  in  high  relief. 
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In  return  be  received  the  following  letter  fro 
Louisa,  which  is  given  verbatim  —  faults  and  all:  - 

"MON  CHER  M.  DB  BlACOXJRT,  

"  Jb  viens  vous  dire  mon  remerciment  pour  tout 
les  bont^  et  Tamour  que  vous  avez  pour  votre  peti 
Louisa  et  eaussi  mille  fois  merci  pour  la  jolie  peti 
lettre  et  les  trois  belles  images  de  vous.  Non,  no 
mon  bien  cher  monsieur,  Louisa  n^oublier  pas  jamt 
son  cher  ami  de  Paris,  le  contrair,  elle  pense  toujou 
k  vous  et  k  Denis,  k  Marie  k  F^licie. 

"Pauvre  Minette*  je  suis  triste  qu'elle  est  moi 
mais  j^esp^re  que  Denis  aura  acht^  un  autre  peti 
chatte  qu^il  lui  fera  bien  du  plaisir.  Mais  je  suis  tr 
contente  que  mes  chers  amis  de  Paris  avoir  une  bon: 
sant^,  et  moi  eaussi  k  Dieu  merci.  J^^tais  mala 
quelques  jours.  Je  ne  pourrais  pas  aller  k  T^cole  q 
j^aime  beaucoup.  JMsp^re  que  vous  serez  content 
votre  Louisa  k  notre  revoir.  Si  on  apprend  avec  bea 
coup  de  plaisir  on  grandi  eaussi  beaucoup.  Yoil^,  m< 
cher  ami  la  petite  Louisa  est  plus  grande  que  V4 
pass^.  Nous  avons  pass^  noel  bien.  Christkind] 
apportait  bien  de  belles  choses  k  Louisa.  Je  suis  ti 
contente  avec  la  chere  Christkindlie.  A  le  bon  Die 
mon  cher  M.  de  Blacourt  1000  baisers  pour  m 
cher  ami  k  Paris.     Votre  reconnaissance  enfant, 

"Louisa." 

M.  de  Blacourt  laughed  as  he  read  this  epistle 
Denis,  but  his  eyes  moistened  nevertheless.    He  carri 
it  for  many  a  day  in  his  pocket-book,  long  after  M 
dame  de  Villemont  believed  he  was  forgetting  Louisj 
*  The  mixqTii&'B  q«X. 
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She  was  awakened  from  this  belief  one  day  when 
y  some  chance  they  were  walking  in  the  Champs 
Ilys^es  together,  and  she  drew  his  attention  to  a  hand- 
ome  girl  of  nine  years  in  front  of  them. 

"What  a  perfect  figure,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Pretty  well,"  he  said;  "but  her  legs,  they  are 
ot  to  be  compared  with  Louisa's:  how  perfect  they 
rere;  her  mother  always  had  the  nicest  fitting  boots 
or  her,  and  not  a  wrinkle  in  her  stockings." 

"Beally  your  affection  for  that  child  is  something 
Qore  than  paternal,"  said  the  provoked  Madame  de 
i^illemont 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Butterfly  and  the  Mouse. 


"Well,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  Lord  Nelvi 
isn't  he  delightful?  doix't  you  admire  him?  don't  y 
adore  him?"  This  was  what  a  dark-eyed  beau 
— *  a  woman  in  miniature  —  said  to  a  girl  of  fiftec 
who  sate  by  her  side  with  "Corinne"  lying  open  < 
her  lap. 

The  room  they  were  in  was  on  an  upper  stoi 
with  one  large  window  which  opened  into  an  outsi 
gallery  with  a  fantastic  roof  of  shingle,  the  front  ai 
the  two  ends  protected  by  a  carved  balustrade  with 
broad  ledge,  on  which  were  ranged  pots  of  scar] 
geraniums,  with  here  and  there  a  bright-hued  cact 
or  fuchsia.  This  gallery  was  also  used  as  a  sittin 
room,  for  in  it  there  was  a  sofa  and  chairs  and  a  tab 
The  family  indeed  often  took  tea  there  on  fine  summ 
evenings,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  —  a  vi( 
bounded  only  by  the  Alps  of  the  Mount  Blanc 
th^  middle  distance  were  the  Sal^ves,  closer  still 
fertile  plain  and  the  village  of  ChuUy,  whence  t 
Neckar  family  came. 

It  was  on  a  brilliant  afternoon  of  May  that  t 
two  girls  were  seated  before  the  open  window:  it  w 
one  of  those  moments  when  the  perfume  of  the  a 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  shiftii 
lights  and  shades,  make  human  beings  thrill  with  t 
ecstasy  of  existence. 

To  the  question  of  Lord  Nelvil's  ardent  admir 
the  younger  girl  replied,  — 
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"I  care  more  for  Corinne.  Poor  Corinne,  why 
Idn't  she  tell  him  ont  and  out  her  stoij  in  time? 
len  they  would  both  have  seen  that  they  must  not 
link  of  marrying  one  another,  and  they  might  have 
een  good  friends  all  their  lives." 

"Friends!"  repeated  thfe  elder.  "Child,  child, 
iendship  won't  console  a  woman  for  the  loss  of  a 
lan's  love." 

"Bat  when  she  knew  his  father  was  against  Lord 
Felvil's  ever  marrying  her,  she  oughtn't  to  have 
ished  him  to  disobey  his  father." 

"You  talk  like  a  baby  —  like  the  child  you  are. 

^en   you    come   to   feel Oh  I    Louisa,    then 

ou'U  understand  that  neither  sense  nor  duty  can  help 
ou  in  such  a  plight  Don't  you  hear  people  saying 
ow  thin  I  am  grown?  how  changed  I  am?  don't  you 
ee  it  yourself?  I  have  had  no  illness,  and  yet  I  have 
elt  myself  at  death's  door." 

"Poor  Claire!"  and  Louisa  kissed  the  plaintive 
peaker. 

"Ah,  yes!  you  may  well  say,  poor  Claire;  many 
ind  many  are  the  nights,  child,  I  have  passed  lying 
m  the  floor,  weeping." 

Louisa  was  sUent  for  an  instant,  then  she  said, 

"Why?" 

"Why?     Because  I  was  as  unhappy  as  Corinne." 

"ReaUy,  Claire;  quite  really?" 

"Of  course,  really,"  replied  Claire.  "My  dear  girl, 
ake  me  as  a  warning;  never  give  away  your  heart, 
ill  you  are  sure  the  man  you  wish  to  give  it  to,  can 
iccept  it" 

"Indeed,  I  never  will,"  said  Louisa,  gravely. 

Claire  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 
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"You  little  simpleton;  do  you  think  you  will  I 
able  to  help  yourself?  your  heart  goes  without  yor 
knowing  when  or  how.  It's  exactly  when  you  ai 
feeling  all  over  happier  than  usual,  that  your  misei 
is  preparing.  Mind  that^  Louisa  —  but  you  are  sue 
an  infant,  you  can't  understand  what  I  mean.  It 
dreadful  to  have  to  shut  up  all  one's  feelings  ~ 
never,  never  to  speak  the  one  name  —  never  i 
mention  the  subject  that's  nearest  and  dearest  to  yoi 
heart" 

"But  indeed  I  do  understand  Corinne's  story,  ( 
tell  me  yours,  if  it  will  comfort  you." 

"Didn't  you  tell  me  the  other  day  that  Corim 
was  tiresome?" 

"Yes,  but  only  the  learned  parts." 

Claire  went  on,  — 

"Heaven  knows  there  was  not  much  learning  I 
tween  Amed^e  and  me.  We  danced  together;  i 
sang  duets;  I  never  went  to  Geneva,  but  I  met  hi 
—  of  course,  I  guessed  that  could  not  be  mere  chan< 
At  church,  there  he  was;  and  once  I  had  three  bless< 
days;  we  went  round  the  lake  in  the  same  steami 
Ah!  Louisa,  to  go  to  bed  with  the  certainty  of  seeii 
one  particular  face  the  next  morning,  that  is  a  hap] 
ness:  to  be  sheltered  by  the  same  roof,  breathe  i. 
the  same  air  —  those  days,  those  days  have  ruin 
the  peace  of  my  whole  life.  We  climbed  the  rocks 
MeiUerie;  we  visited  Clarens.  You  are  not  old  enou| 
to  know  why  those  places  have  such  an  efiPect.  Nevi 
never  shall  I  see  such  colours  again  on  earth;  nev< 
hear  such  heavenly  harmonies  issue  from  groves 
green;  never  see  so  bright  a  sun." 

"Poor  Claire r  said  Louisa^  aga^i  x^^QY\:\3Dk%  \.^  ^3 
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roof  of  sympathy  she  knew  of  —  that  of  kiss- 
r  friend  Claire's  burning  cheeks,  now  wet  with 

nd  to  think,"  she  continued,  "that  he  should 
le  courage  to  tell  me,  in  answer  to  a  letter  I 
tn,  that  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  my  in- 
5,  to  entrap  me  into  a  correspondence;  that  he 
0   great  an   esteem  for  me  to   do   so.     Esteem 

(as  if  I  cared  for  his  esteem)]  and  that  I  might 

depend  on  him  as  a  sincere  friend." 
lisa  was  perplexed.     After  a  little  thought  she 

3u  see  that  he  does  care  for  you." 
ouisa,  you  are  a  greater  idiot  than  I  took  you 
lOve  is  love,  and  can't  be  satisfied  with  any- 
3ss  than  love.  What's  the  use  of  your  reading? 
you  fancy  Corinne  marrying  Prince  Castel- 
or  any  one  but  Nelvil?  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
wretched.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my 
[  don't  care  to  sing;  I  don't  care  what  I  wear, 
'  I  look.     I  should  like  to  stab  him  and  then 

There  —  do  you  see  that?"  and  Claire 
.  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
lisa's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  Claire's 
lly  extended  finger.  A  gaily-painted  butterfly 
rayed  into  the  gallery,  perhaps  been  pursued 
ured  by  some  rival  —  no  sooner  had  it  reached 
ound    flian  it  was  rudely  assailed  by  a  grey 

Louisa  jumped  over  the  low  ledge  of  the 
r,  and  ran  to  the  rescue,  and  then  the  mouse 
ay;  but  it  had  already  torn  a  piece  out  of  ona 
hntterJSys  wings.    Louisa  lifted  up  \Ilaft  -^xo^Xx^Xa 
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tiny  warrior.  Alas!  it  was  too  late  for  aid  —  he  gav 
one  pant,  and  died. 

*'That  poor  butterfly  is  an  apt  emblem  of  me  an* 
my  fate,"  exclaimed  Claire. 

Spite  of  her  childish  simplicity,  Louisa  could  no 
help  a  little  laugh.     Claire  said,  angrily,  — 

"You  are  making  game  of  me.  I  was  a  preciou 
goose  to  trust  you." 

"No,  indeed,  Claire,"  said  Louisa,  putting  in  he 
delicious  face  at  the  window.  "I  could  not  hel 
laughing  at  this  idea  of  M.  Amed^e  being  a  mouse 
but  you  shan't  die  like  the  butterfly." 

"If  I  could  pnly  stab  him  to  the  heart  as  he  hs 
stabbed  me,"  said  Claire,  pressing  her  hand  to  he 
bosom. 

"Oh!  pray  don't  look  so  dreadful,  Claire;  don 
say  such  horrid  things." 

"Go  away  —  you  are  too  foolish,  Louisa.  I  won 
let  you  in  again;  I  won't  see  any  one."  And  dow 
came  the  window-sash  with  a  crash;  the  bolt  snappe 
to,  and  the  blind  was  lowered. 

Louisa  tried  the  door,  but  it  was  locked;  so  thei 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  Claire's  mandate  an 
go  away.  But  Louisa  did  not  feel  easy  at  leavin 
Claire  in  .such  a  mood.  She  thought  of  wamin 
Claire's  mother,  Madame  Gastineau;  then,  afraid  c 
doing  mischief  by  betraying  her  friend's  secret,  sb 
refrained.  On  the  way  back  to  her  own  home  she  h 
on  an  expedient:  —  she  would  go  and  meet  Claire' 
cousin,  Gustave  Gastineau,  and  give  him  a  hint  to  g 
and  take  care  of  Claire,  and  speak  reason  to  he: 
Gustave  was  a  sort  of  oracle  or  mentor  for  Louisi 
jSo,  Instead  of  turning  out  of  one  g«A.e  mX.^  «jaa^«c  — 
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for  the  Gastineanx'  house  and  Mrs.  Templar's  were 
only  separated  hy  the  garden  wall  —  Miss  Louisa 
passed  into  a  meadow  which  ran  down  to  the  high- 
road. Gustave  always  crossed  this  meadow  on  his 
return  from  Geneva;  it  was  not  the  shortest  route  to 
his  uncle's  house,  but  Gustave  found  it  the  plea- 
flantest 

Tiresome  as  retrospects  are  for  reader  and  writer, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  both  should  now  go 
back  a  little. 

Every  day  since  that  eventful  one  on  which  she 
left  Versailles,  the  mother  had  more  and  more  seemed 
to  neglect  her  daughter.     Yet  Mrs. ^Templar's  every 
ie:|  thought  was  given  to  devising  means  to  make  up  to 
Louisa  for  an  injury  of  which  she  had  been  the  in- 
▼oluntary  instrument.    For  this  end  she  had  given  up 
her  pleasant  home  in  Paris;  for  this  she  had  lived  in 
the  closest  retirement,   had  practised  the  most  rigid 
economy.     She  had  come  to   Geneva  only  the  year 
3€<|  before,  with  the  intention  of  giving  Louisa  some  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  had  by  the  blindest  chance 
taken  a  country  house,   called  La  For^t,   which  was 
divided  only  by  a  garden  wall  from  Les  Vignes,  the 
dwelling  of  M.  Louis  Gastineau,   half-brother  of  the 
jlH  professor  of  the  Eue  des  Yarennes,  and  the  patron  of 

Gustave. 

sIk  When  within  a  couple  of  days  after  their  taking 
hi  possession  of  La  For^t,  Louisa  had  rushed  to  tell  her 
ifii  mother  that  she  had  seen  and  spoken  to  Gustave 
.  p  Qastineau,  —  that  he  was  living  in  the  next  house, 
he  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gastineau  were  coming  to  call, 
Ufa  —  the  intelligence  communicated  with  such  bteatlil^^^ 
-I  J07  wsis  received  with  as  much  annoyance  aa  svxrgm^* 
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Mrs.  Templar^s  vexation  bad  calmed  Louisa  into  some^  •■ 
thing  like  common  sense  and  clear  articulation.  She 
had  gone  on  to  say,  that  Gustave  had  told  her  his 
uncle  was  rich,  his  wife  English,  and  that  they  had 
only  one  child,  a  daughter  nearly  twenty,  and  that 
Gustave  himself  was  with  a  bookseller  in  Geneva. 

"You  mean  that  he  is  a  shop-boy,"  had  observed 
Mrs.  Templar,  contemptuously.  "What  business  have 
such  people  to  come  worrying  me?  and,  pray,  how  did 
you  come  to  see  that  lad?" 

"This  is  Saturday,  mamma,  and  he  comes  home  in 
the  middle  of  the  day." 

"How  old  is  Gustave  Gastineau?" 

"Oh!  mamma,  don't  you  recollect  he  is  just  three 
years  older  than  me?" 

"I  wish  you  would  speak  properly.  Three  years 
older  than  me  I  — •  than  I,  if  you  please." 

"Ks  being  abroad,  mamma,  makes  me  speak  so 
badly." 

Mrs.  Templar  took  no  ndtice  of  the  explanation^ 
and  Louisa,  understanding  what  was  best  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  sat  down  quietly,  with  a  book  in 
her  hand. 

Mrs.  Templar  turned  back  to  her  desk,  at  which 
she  had  been  busy  when  Louisa  came  flying  in,  like  a 
strong  breeze,  and  resumed  her  interrupted  occupation 
—  that  daily  occupation  for  the  last  six  years  —  a 
sum  of  addition. 

As  soon  as  Louisa  had  perceived  her  mother's  at- 
tention to  be  engrossed  by  a  paper  covered  with  figures, 
she  had  slipped  out  of  the  room  noiselessly,  and  set 
o£P  running  down  the  selfsame  meadow  along  which 
jif^e  was  BOW  going  a  year  after,  aad  mtk  the  selfsame 
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intent,  viz.  to  meet  Gostave  Gastineau.  The  year 
before,  her  pnipose  had  been  to  tell  him  how  Mrs. 
Templar  had  received  the  news  of  their  being  again 
near  ndghbours. 

Louisa  had  rejoiced  to  find  her  former  playfellow; 
nor  was  she  then,  or  even  a  year  aftei,  of  an  age  to 
feel  shy  of  expressing  the  joy  she  felt.  She  had  walked 
by  his  side,  her  two  hands  clasping  one  of  his  arms, 
telling  him  how  they  had  lived  at  Heidelberg,  and  at 
Frankfort,  and  at  Berne,  and,  thank  goodness,  here 
they  were  at  Geneva;  it  had  been  so  dull  at  all  those 
places  —  they  had  known  nobody,  had  never  seen  a 
creature  within  their  doors  except  a  music -mistress, 
and  occasionally  a  daily  governess  who  had  come  for 
a  couple  of  hours  a  day  to  teach  her  history  and  all 
that 

Louisa  had  wound  up  ^J^^.  recapitulation  by 
saymg,  —       ^  ^S^^ 

"Mamma  is  grown  so  old,  Gmstave;  she  never 
smiles,  scarcely  ever  taTks  to  me;  she  does  nothing  all 
day  but  look  over  papers.  Do  you  remember  how  she 
used  to  love  me  and  pet  me,  and  call  me  'her  life?^" 
here  the  speaker^s  voice  had  died  into  a  broken  whisper: 
"I  don't  believe  she  loves  me  a  bit  now." 
ei|  "That's  impossible,"  had  said  Gustave.  "Mothers 
ean  be  cross,  and  scold,  but  they  always  do  love  their 
ehildren.  It's  my  opinion,"  he  added,  "the  worse  the 
children  are,  the  better  they  love  them." 

Louisa  had  looked  inquiringly  in  his  face. 

"There's  my  brother  Ernest,  for  instance;  there's 
no  making  anything  of  him;  he  gets  one  situation  after 
mother  —  he  never  keeps  one  for  six  months,  and  m^ 
poor  mother's  letters  are  full  of  excuses  £ox  \mxi\  «si^ 

^//<a?  a»f  Again  f  /  ^ 


-  i 
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'  if  I  venture  to  say  it  must  be  his  fault  he's  so  unlucky, 
she  rates  me  soundly,  I  can  tell  you.  But  don't  let  ns 
talk  of  disagreeables.  Do  you  ever  hear  anything  of 
the  people  we  knew  in  Paris  —  of  that  good  Marc  de 
Lantry,  or  of  M.  de  Blacourt  —  he  was  famously  fond 
of  you  when  ytm  were  little?" 

"I  always  write  to  him  every  Christmas  —  it's  so 
funny,  he  goes  on  sending  me  pictures  for  babies  just 
as  if  I  were  still  nine  years  old." 

Gustave  had  laughed,  because  her  merry,  ringing 
laugh  was  so  pleasant  to  heaY;  otherwise  he  was  not 
given  to  merriment.  He  was  a  taciturn  youth,  and  in 
the  struggles  with  fortune  that  awaited  him,  his  temper 
was  likely  enough  to  become  morose.  He  had  not 
grown  handsomer  with  increase  of  stature;  indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intelligence  of  his  face,  he  would 
have  been  pronou^MdLj|ositively  ugly,  as  it  was,  when 
he  was  pleased  a^^^ilSSmated,  he  became  even  agree- 
able-looking. ■''  • 

Perhaps  it  was  from  some  natural  compassion  for 
the  dulness  of  Louisa  —  perhaps  it  was  from  a  per- 
ception that  Claire  Gastineau  would  save  her  the  ex- 
pense of  a  French  mistress  for  her  daughter,  or  it 
might  be  from  a  mingling  of  pity  and  parsimony;  but 
whatever  was  the  predominant  motive,  Mrs.  Templar 
did  certainly  permit  of  an  intimacy  between  the  two 
girls.  She  maintained  her  own  reserve,  unthawed  by 
the  cor^ality  and  hospitality  of  her  neighbours,  and 
when  the  vivacious  Swiss  beauty  took  to  the  practice 
of  running  in  and  out  of  La  For^t  at  all  hours,  Mrs.. 
Templar  made  no  remonstrance,  but  retreated  with  her 
desk  and  papers  to  her  own  room.  As  for  Gustave, 
never  seeing  him,  she  forgot  \\i«A.\i^  "v^a  vdl  ^-^^teuce^ 
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80  immersed  was  she  in  her  calculations,  that  she  also 
forgot  that  Louisa  had  passed  firom  childhood  into 
girlhood.     So  went  by  one  year. 

And  now  I  return  to  the  brilliant  May  afternoon 
of  Chure^s  confidences,  and  of  the  bitter  battle  between 
the  mouse  and  the  butterfly,  which  put  so  violent  and 
alarming  a  conclusion  to  the  conversation  of  the  two 
young  ladies,  and  sent  Louisa  along  the  meadow  to 
meet  Gustave  Giastineau. 

P^re  Panisset,  the  tenant  of  La  For^t  farm,  met 
Louisa  as  she  went,  singing  with  a  light  springing  step 
through  the  long  grass.  To  her  lively,  "Bon  jour, 
Pire  Panisset,"  the  fanner  returned  a  gruff  answer. 
After  she  had  gone  by,  he  turned  and  looked  after  her. 
Mrs.  Templar  was  economical  to  penuriousness,  but 
there  was  one  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  was 
Louisa's  dress.  The  mother  had  continued  to  dress 
the  girl  with  the  same  taste  and  attention,  as  when 
she  had  been  a  child  in  Paris.  This  was  done  at  the 
eost  of  her  own  labour.  Many  a  night,  Mrs.  Templar 
sat  in  her  cheerless  solitary  room,  stitching  away  at 
some  new  frock  for  Louisa;  when  Louisa  was  in  a  rosy 
sleep. 

Now  Pfere  Panisset  was  a  sour  man,  sour  by  nature, 
and  made  sourer  by  hard,  unsuccessful  labour.  He  had 
kept  the  wolf  from  his  door,  and  that  was  all. 

Looking  after  Louisa,  this  bitter  Calvinist  said  to 
himself:  "There  are  other  things  besides  the  lilies  of 
the  field  which  are  handsomely  clothed,  without  having 
to  take  any  thought  about  it.  There's  no  justice  on 
this  earth;  one  class  has  all  the  work,  and  the  other 
all  the  play.    May  the  case  be  reversed  'm  \5afe  wkxX. 
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The  M^re  Panisset  also  looked  with  a  grudge  at 
the  fair  young  girl;  but  there  was  this  excuse  for  her, 
she  had  an  only  son,  a  grown-up  youth,  whose  eyes 
devoured  Louisa  whenever  he  saw  her. 

Fils  Panisset  attended  the  public  Drawing  Academy, 
at  Geneva,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  makings  sketches 
of  Miss  Templar.  He  had  managed  to  pick  up 
enough  English  to  write  under  these  rude  attempts  at 
a  portrait,  "i  love  Miss."  Pire  Panisset  threw  these 
drawings,  whenever  he  found  any,  into  the  fire,  saying 
to  his  son,  ^^You  waste  time  and  paper;  you  are  bom 
to  sweat,  that  such  as  she  may  feed  on  fine  wheaten 
bread;  you  have  no  right  to  feast  your  eyes  on  her 
milk-white  skin.  Dig  the  ground  and  be  thankful; 
you  are  ugly  and  poor,  she  is  rich  and  handsome." 

Louisa  was  an  eyesore  to  that  family.  She  had  so 
few  to  be  kind  to  her,  no  wonder  she  clung  to  Claire 
and  the  bookseller^s  apprentice. 

When  she  came  to  the  gate  opening  into  the  road, 
Louisa  looked  in  the  direction  of  Geneva,  then  up  at 
the  sky.  The  sun  was  yet  too  high  in  the  heavens 
for  it  to  be  six  oVlock,  so  she  turned  back  a  little, 
and  went  into  a  small  copse  at  one  end  of  the  field; 
there  she  sat  down  on  a  grassy  bank,  raised  under  one 
of  the  largest  trees.  Gustave  had  made  the  seat,  and 
laid  a  carpet  of  sward  on  a  clear  space  of  ground, 
which  Louisa  called  her  drawing-room.  Hither  she 
came  on  warm,  sunny  days  to  read,  or  to  listen  to 
Claire,  for  Claire  liked  relating  her  experiences  to  one 
who  believed  so  implicitly  what  she  said.  It  was  only 
on  summer  Saturdays  that  Gustave  could  enjoy  the 
dainty  retreat  he  had  formed;  his  attendance  in  the 
sliop  kept  bim  on  other  days  too  \a\»e.,  O^^Q^\\a  \a  ^3cA 
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Beat  was  a  swing,  which  was  also  of  Gustave's  con- 
trivance, and  in  which  it  had  been  one  of  his  holiday 
pastimes  of  the  year  before,  to  swing  his  pretty  little 
Mend.  It  looked  mouldy  and  damp  now  from  exposure 
to  winter  snows  and  frosts.  Gustave  had  spoken  of 
re-arranging  it,  but  Louisa  had  said,  — 

"No;  she  didn't  care  for  swinging  now,  she  was 
too  tall  and  heavy." 

The  sun  and  the  leaves  together  made  a  pretty 
chequer-work  on  the  green  mossy  carpet  Louisa  sat 
watching  the  dancing  of  the  sunny  flecks  on  the  velvet 
grass,  until  her  head  began  to  droop  forward,  when 
suddenly  a  nightingale  sent  forth  a  loud  musical  sum- 
mons to  his  mate,  and  woke  her  up. 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Louisa,  think- 
ing of  the  songster  and  not  of  Gustave,  as  she  rose  on 
tiptoe,  with  her  slender  neck  outstretched. 

It  was  thus  Gustave  saw  her  as  he  put  his  head 
inquisitively  into  her  rural  drawing-room.  Her  beauty, 
as  she  stood  within  the  yet  tender  green  of  the  leafy 
covert,  stray  sunbeams  wreathing  a  glory  round  her 
head,  took  away  his  breath.  She  heard  the  passage  of 
a  bird's  wings  among  the  branches,  and  saw  a  shadow 
darken  the  circle  of  light  at  her  feet.  She  turned  her 
head,  and  then  Gustave  exclaimed,  — 

"Well,  you  do  look"  —  he  hesitated.  The  beauti- 
ful modest  instincts  of  youth  restrained  the  expression 
of  his  amazed  admiration. 

"I  am  sorry  you  frightened  him  away,"  she  said. 

"Frightened  who  away?"  he  asked. 

"My  nightingale;  my  beautiful  nightingale  " 

"No;  not  beautiful;  be  is  a  plain  biovn  XAxftir 

''A  plain  brown  bird.    Who  would  not  Tat\vct  \i^  '^ 
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nightingale  than  a  gaudy  peacock,  you  matter-of-fact 
bookseller." 

The  moment  the  word  was  spoken  she  repented 
of  it 

"Bookseller's  shopboy,  you  should  say,"  he  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  mortification. 

"If  I  were  a  man,"  said  Louisa,  "I  should  like  to 
be  a  bookseller.  It  must  be  delightful  to  live  among 
books." 

"Without  time  to  read  one,"  retorted  Gustave. 

"That's  not  quite  true,"  said  the  young  lady,  "for 
I  know  you  read  quantities  and  quantities." 

"A  girl's  idea  of  reading,"  he  remarked,  contemp- 
tuously. 

"No,  indeed;  it's  not  my  idea,"  she  replied,  with  a 
little  coaxing  in  her  tone  —  she  thought  she  had  hurt 
his  feelings,  and  she  longed  to  lay  some  balm  on  the 
wound.     "M.  Gastineau  says  so,  and  Claire." 

"Two  judges  about  equal  to  you.  No,  Louisa; 
reading  for  a  man  who  means  to  make  his  bread  by 
literature  means  working  over  books  for  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four." 

Louisa's  eyes  looked  immense  with  astonishment. 

"Eighteen  hours  of  reading  every  day?"  she  re- 
peated. 

"Yes;  if  ever  I  am  to  be  what  I  wish,"  he  said. 

"And  what's  that,  Gustave?" 

"A  professor  — r  what  my  father  was  before  me. 
Look  here,^  Louisa,  I  had  rather  starve  on  learning 
as  my  father  did,  than  grow  fat  on  commerce  of  any 
kind,  like  my  uncle  here.  I  detest  trade  and  its  pro- 
asperities."  Suddenly  be  add^d,  "Bo  you  remember 
what  A  wretched  home  outs  ^aa  ml?m^^\kO\3^sa.Y'' 
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"Poor  Gastave,"  she  said,  and,  by  way  of  showing 
her  sympathy,  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

"I  never  saw  any  one  so  good  as  you,"  he  ex- 
chiimed  vehemently,  and  clasped  the  delicate  little 
fingers  in  his  toil-hardened  palm.  "Always  trying  to 
comfort;   even  when  people  are  cross  to  you;   even  as 

a  mere  baby "     He  let  go  her  hand  to  wipe  his 

eyes.  "  There's  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you,  Louisa, 
though  I  am  so  rough." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  always  been  as  kind,  more 
kind  to  me  than  I  have  been  to  you.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  used  to  teach  me  my  French  lessons  for 
your  papa?" 

"What  a  sweet  little  creature  you  were,  and  how 
M.  de  Blacourt  doted  on  you.  I  wonder  he  has  never 
come  to  see  you." 

"He  has  written  that  he  should  like  to  see  us.  I 
think  he  wants  mamma  to  invite  him.  Oh!  goodness, 
there's  the  great  bell  —  it  must  be  tea-time  —  good- 
by." 

"Just  stop  one  moment,  Louisa;  I  haven't  told  you 
what  made  me  come  to  look  for  you;  will  you  do  me 
a  fiivour?" 

"Of  course  I  will  if  I  can." 

"Will  you  teach  me  English?  I  have  been  trying 
to  learn  by  myself.  I  should  be  better  paid  if  I 
knew  English;  such  lots  of  English  people  come  to 
our  shop,  and  I  want  to  make  money  to  get  back  to 
Paris." 

"But  I  don't  know  grammar,"  said  Louisa. 

"m  manage  the  grammar  part,  if  you'll  only 
teach  me  how  to  pronounce  and  let  me  le^di  tiXic^^v^  \j^ 
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"And  when  you  read  badly  I'll  give  you  a  famous 
task  to  leam  by  heart" 

They  were  now  out  in  the  meadow. 

"Everything  depends  on  my  getting  to  Paris, 
Louisa.     I  must  get  my  Baccalaureat,  and  then  — " 

Louisa  did  not  hear  what  was  to  be  the  result  of 
Gustavo's  success,  nor  had  she  time  to  speak  of  Claire 
and  her  love-affairs,  for  the  bell  was  rung  more  loudly 
than  ever,  and  she  had  to  scamper  away,  after  a  hasty 
promise  that  she  would  be  at  the  swing  next  afternoon, 
at  six  o'clock. 

Louisa  found  her  mother  walking  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room,  looking  flurried  and  heated. 

"TVTiere  have  you  been  all  this  time,  Louisa?"  she 
exclaimed;  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
went  on,  —  "You  don't  know  who  has  come  to  stay 
close  by  us?  .  .  .  ." 

"M.  de  Blacourt  —  isn't  it,  mamma?"  interrupted 
Louisa. 

"Nonsense!  it  is  your  grandfather's  brother  and  his 
wife;  I  have  a  note  from  Lady  Theodosia  —  they  have 
taken  Andreossey's  Campagne  till  July." 

"Oh!  that  is  delightful;  are  you  not  glad,  mamma?" 

Mrs.  Templar  continued  as  if  Louisa  had  not 
spoken,  — 

"Her  ladyship  says  Mr.  Templar  is  fatigued  with 
the  journey,  and  that  she  can't  leave  him.  Humbug; 
they  don't  think  us  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  Ah! 
if  yoi;  had  been  a  boy,  instead  of  a  girl.  Lady  Theo- 
dosia would  have  found  her  way  here  fast  enough." 

"I  am  sorry  for  your  sake  that  I  am  a  girl,   said 
Zoaisa,  half  in  joke,  half  in  earnest. 

^'It'a  no  use  regretting  what  codl V.  'Vi^  \i^^^ "  ta- 
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d  Mrs.  Templar,  gravely;   "but  what's  troubling 

LOW  is  my  dress.     I  have  not  a  decent  bonnet  to 

these  people  with." 

louisa  was  aghast,  for  she  knew  that  her  mother 

>  the  literal  truth.     Mrs.  Templar  never  put  her 

into  Geneva  —  never   walked   out   but   in  the 

m.  She  had  one  dress  cap,  which  she  wore  on  the 

Dccasions  of  drinking  tea  with  the  Gastineaux,  but 

(vouldn't  serve  as  a  bonnet. 

Couldn't  we  send  to  Geneva,  mamma;  or  I  could 

down  early  in  the  morning  with  Aim^,  and  buy 
)ne;  or  I  am  sure  Madame  Gastineau  would  take 
down  in  the  carriage.     I'll  go  and  ask."     And 

Louisa  was  flying: 

Stay  where  you  are.  Miss  Impetuous;  I  am  not 
;  to  let  all  ^e  world  know  I  have  not  a  bonnet. 
I't  want  any  of  Madame  Gastineau's  help.     You 
LOt  to  say  a  word  to  Claire,  do  you  hear?    I  shall 
ge  something  —  let  us  get  tea  over." 
What  relation  is  Mr.  Templar  to  me,  mamma?" 
He  was  your  father's  uncle,  so  he  is  your  great- 
I,  but  you  need  only  call  him  uncle." 
Has  he  got  any  children,  mamma?" 
A  son  in  the  army,  and  one  daughter  married  to 

Deighton's  eldest  son.  All  the  Miss  Templars, 
-ation  after  generation,  have  married  well;  that's 
comfort.  You  are  well  connected  on  both  sides, 
}a  —  remember  that.  The  name  of  Templar 
3S  pretty  often  among  the  marriages  in  the 
■ge." 

jouisa's  young  cheeks  flushed  for  the  first  time 
a  proud  feeling  of  her  station  in  life.  SJaft  ^«bl\. 
d  that  night  someibuig  less  of  a  dnVdi.     ^•^V^'^ 
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had  hex  mind  opened  daring  the  day  to  the  two  gener 
ally  antagonistic  interests  of  life.  Claire  had  talked  to 
her  of  love,  and  Mrs.  Templar  of  the  advantages  oi 
birth  and  position.  While  Louisa  slept,  Mrs.  Templai 
was  busy  hunting  for  some  of  her  former  finery,  tc 
fashion  into  some  plausible  covering  for  her  head. 
Patiently  she  sat  over  her  self-imposed  task  till  day- 
break —  her  occupation  contrasting  with  the  projeotg 
she  was  forming  —  projects  bom  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Templar. 

Louisa  would  be  a  beauty  —  no  doubt  of  that.  li 
Lady  Theodosia  would  only  agree  to  introduce  hei 
into  the  great  English  world  —  no  fear  but  that  s 
coronet  would  enrich  that  lovely  brow.  "I  shall  make 
Lady  Theodosia  understand,"  mused  Mrs.  Templar, 
"that  I  have  no  wish  to  mix  in  the  gay  world,  and 
that  she  may  invite  Louisa,  without  being  bored  witb 
me.  Louisa's  marrying  well  is  the  only  hope  left  me: 
better  she  died  than  live  poor  and  obscure." 

These  were  the  mother^s  thoughts  as  she  put  the 
last  pin  into  the  lace 'fabric  she  had  concocted. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Da   Cosa,   Nasoe   Ooaa. 

Lady  Theodosia  met  Mrs.  Templar  with  well-bred 
cordiality;  she  kissed  Louisa  once  and  then  again;  the 
second  kiss  was  a  tribute  to  the  young  girPs  beauty. 
There  were  several  persons  in  Lady  Theodosia's  salon, 
and  every  face  smiled  a  welcome  on  the  pretty  crea- 
ture before  them. 

Miss  Wilton,  Lady  Theodosia^s  companion,  looked 
at  the  gentleman  nearest  to  her,  and  touched  a  half- 
blown  rose,  perfect  in  bloom  and  perfume,  standing  in 
a  glass  on  the  table  by  her  side,  and  then  gave  a 
significant  glance  at  Louisa. 

"Yes,  very  sweet  and  fresh,  but  a  mere  bud,  you 
know;  her  nose  may  grow  large  at  the  point,''  said 
the  gentleman,  who  was  Captain  Marmaduke  Templar. 
"You  don't  think  it  possible,  eh?  well,  don't  look  so 
savage;  it's  not  my  fault  that  I  am  bom  without  any 
proper  ideas  as  to  beauty  —  a  fact,  I  assure  you. 
Young  ladies  constantly  assure  me  of  the  loveliness  of 
their  particular  friends,  and  get  into  a  passion  with 
me  because  I  can't  see  what  they  see." 

"I  am  not  a  young  lady.  I  am  twenty-seven; 
what  girls  call  an  old  maid,"  returned  Mi^s  Wilton, 
adding,  "It's  such  a  pity  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  pretend  to  be  a  fool." 

"It  is  such  a  pity  you  will  be  such  a  hard  brush, 
instead   of  »  dear,   soft,   pillowy  womaix^^^   \i^  m?L 
''mfw  what  18  it  you  want  me  to  do?    I£  it  \a  \ft  ^- 
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mire  my  cousin,  I  am  ready  to  do  so.  I  am  going  to 
her  side  for  the  purpose.*' 

Lady  Theodosia  told  her  son  to  fetch  his  father. 

"It  would  be  of  no  avail  my  going  to  him, 
mother,"  said  Captain  Templar;  "he  has  not  finished 
his  morning's  waSk,  and  he  would  not  miss  one  step 
of  the  number  prescribed  to  see  even  the  Emperor  of 
China." 

"Mr.  Templar  is  pursuing  a  cure,"  explained  Lady 
Theodosia. 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  he  is  an  invalid,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar. 

"No,  he  is  not  an  invalid,  but  he  is  not  so  young 
as  he  was,"  said  Lady  Theodosia. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Mr.  Templar,  who 
was  quite  aware  that  his  deceased  nephew's  widow 
and  daughter  were  waiting  to  see  him,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

His  mode  of  life  agreed  with  him,  for  he  might 
have  sat  for  a  picture  of  health.  Fresh-coloured, .  bright- 
eyed,  and  straight-backed,  his  was  the  sort  of  ap- 
pearance we  all  suppose  to  be  the  type  of  the  good 
old  English  gentleman.  At  first  sight,  or  from  a  little 
distance,  you  fancied  he  had  an  air  of  benevolence. 
Yet  beggars  never  expected  the  penny  from  him,  of 
which  fiiey  made  sure  from  the  saturnine-looking  M 
de  Blacourt.  Children  never  fondled  Mr.  Templar, 
dogs  never  put  their  cold  noses  on  his  hand,  in  ex- 
pectation of  having  their  heads  patted,  or  their  ears 
stroked.  But  though  as  incapable  of  the  simple  charities 
of  life,  as  of  understanding  an  heroic  sacrifice,  Mr. 
Templar  was  what  we  call  an  u^xi^ht  man.  He  gave 
£ve  tbouBand  pounds  to  Lomsa  on  «vji^<5fc^^\!CL%  \ft  Xsa. 
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brother's  estate;  it  was  a  just  action,  which  was 
characterized  as  generous.  Yet,  somehow,  those  he 
benefited  were  never  grateful  to  him;  perhaps  he  made 
them  feel  that  what  he  did,  was  more  to  secure  his 
own  tranquillity  than  to  bestow  comfort  on  them. 
Whatever  short-comings,  however,  might  be  imputed 
to  him  in  the  world  to  come,  in  this  present  world  his 
character  stood  at  the  highest.  Even  Lady  Theodosia 
had  come  half  to  believe  in  his  superiority;  and  his 
son  obeyed  him;  in  short,  he  had  become  a  revered 
bstitution  in  his  family,  his  parish,  and  his  county. 

Mr.  Templar  shook  hands  in  a  limp  way  with  Mrs. 
Templar  and  Louisa;  he  said  he  was  glad  to  see  them, 
without  his  eyes  having  ever  rested  on  either  the 
mother  or  daughter. 

However,  before  they  went  away  he  was  forced 
into  looking  at  Louisa.  Lady  Theodosia  appealed  to 
him,  to  know  if  his  niece  did  not  remind  him  of  that 
picture  of  her  father,  taken  when  a  lad. 

Mr.  Templar's  blue  eyes  rested  on  Louisa  for  a 
second. 

'^Ye-es,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  something  the 
same,"  he  said. 

"She  is  the  very  image  of  that  picture,"  observed 
Hiss  Wilton,  in  a  tone  that  stopped  discussion. 

The  rest  of  the  visit  shall  be  described  by  Louisa 
herself.  She  was  punctual  to  her  appointment  with 
Gustave,  but  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     She  burst  upon  him  with,  — 

"I  have  something  wonderful  to  tell  you  —  some- 
thing like  what  happens  in  story-books.    What  do  you 
think  the  bell  ran^  for  last  evening?    HLomocAi  \Ai^. 
had  a  note  to  B&y  that  my  uncle  —  pai^a^^  uti5^<^  — 
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and  Lady  Theodosia  had  come  to  Andreossej's  vi 
for  the  summer." 

"Then  there's  an  end  of  my  lessons,"  said  Gnsta' 
crossly. 

"What  have  they  to  do  with  my  teaching  y 
English,  sir?" 

"Of  course  they'll  always  be  wanting  to  have  y 
with  them." 

"I  promise  you  to  come  here  every  Saturday  a 
Sunday  at  six  o'clock,  and  you'll  see  I  will  keep  i 
promise,"  said  Louisa;  then  she  went  on,  "Oh!  Gustai 
they  are  such  odd  people,  except  Lady  Theodosia; 
like  her.  She  has  a  pleasant  face,  and  is  altogetl 
nice;  but  she  has  a  companion,  a  Miss  Wilton  —  y 
never  saw  such  a  black  moustache  as  she  has;  s 
questioned  me  about  everywhere  we  had  lived,  a: 
why  we  did  not  stay  in  England;  and  when  we  cai 
away  she  asked  me  to  give  her  a  kiss;  and  I  have 
cousin,  a  captain  in  the  army  —  he  had  on  boots  li 
a  woman's,  such  long,  narrow  feet,  and  he  went  abo 
as  if  he  was  afraid  of  making  a  noise.  I  think  M: 
Wilton  hates  him  —  he  only  vouchsafed  me  a  bo 
never  condescended  to  speak  to  me." 

"Was  your  uncle  kind  to  you?" 

"So,  so.  I  expected  him  to  embrace  me,  but  i 
he  held  out  his  hand,  and  if  I  hadn't  held  it  tight, 
couldn't  have  shaken  hands  with  him;  and  he  mai 
mamma  as  angry  as  could  be,  by  saying  I  was  seve 
teen,  and  then  when  Miss  Wilton  asked  if  I  had 
voice,  he  told  mamma  she  had  better  take  me 
Florence  to  have  lessons  of  some  one  who  had  taug 
I^adjr  Somebody  to  sing.  "T^ey  are  very  grand  foil 
and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  jnm  aw«iy  '^^^k  -^m 
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dgnificant  me;  there  is  no  fear  of  any  one  being  too 
id  to  me,  except  all  of  you.  There  now,  I  am  ready 
•  you.     How  am  I  to  begin?" 

Louisa  was  already  seated  on  the  mossy  bank; 
istave,  who  had  been  standing,  now  went  down  on 
I  knees,  so  as  to  bring  his  eyes  on  a  level  with  the 
ok  lying  on  her  lap. 

"Read  that  line  aloud  to  me,  and  then  Til  read  it 
er  you,"  explained  Gustave. 

"What,  those  tiny  words?  they  are  for  babies!" 
claimed  Louisa. 

"Every  one  who  tries  to  learn  a  new  language 
i8t  begin  like  a  baby,"  said  Gustave. 

"Oh,  very  well!"  Then  she  read:  "The  dog  barks, 
3  cat  mews." 

"Ze  dog,"  began  Gustave. 

"No,  no,  the.  Look  how  I  put  my  tongue."  And 
3  showed  him  her  little  pink  tongue  pressed  against 
r  teeth.  Never  was  there  such  a  merry  lesson, 
luisa  went  into  fits  of  laughter  at  Gustave^s  pro- 
aciation;   at  first  he  was  inclined  to  be  sulky,   but 

could  not  look  at  that  sweet  face  and  be  out  of 
mour. 

"Now,  I'll  make  you  say  the  names  of  all  the 
ngs  we  see,"  she  said,  dosing  the  book;  and  this 
nt  on  till  Gustave  himself  warned  her  that  it  was 
le  she  should  go  home,  lest  she  should  be  missed 
1  questioned. 

"Don*t  tell,"  he  said;  "for  if  you  do,  Mrs.  Templar 
n't  let  you  come.  She  would  never  allow  her 
aghter,  niece  of  a^y-lady,  to  teach  a  shopboy.  Your 
»ther  is  very  proud,   Louisa;   she  looks  down  u^^on 

all^   she  can  scarcely^  put  up  witli  my  TKiiS^^  wA 
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aunt,  and  Claire.     As  for  me,  she  hates  me,  becaus 
know  about  that  Vicomte  Granson." 

"Oh,  pray  don't  speak  of  him;  it  firightons  w 
and  Louisa  changed  colour. 

"Why,  what  harm  can  he  do  you?" 

"I  don't  know  —  don't  let  us  talk  about  him; 
you  do,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  go  along  the  field  by  i 
self." 

Gustave  perceiving  that  she  was  really  alarm 
said:  "I  shall  watch  you  safe  home,  though  of  cou 
there's  not  a  bit  of  danger." 

The  lessons  went  on  regularly  enough  on  Sa< 
days  and  Sundays  at  the  swing,  and  at  Les  Vignes 
those  evenings  which  Louisa  spent  there.  These  ] 
were  given  in  Claire's  boudoir,  for  Mdlle.  Gastinc 
agreed  with  Gustave,  that  Mrs.  Templar  would  speed 
put  an  end  to  the  teaching,  if  she  knew  of  it,  and  i 
speedily  would  know,  were  either  M.  or  Madame  ( 
stineau  to  become  cognisant  of  what  was  going 
Claire  loved  a  secret  for  its  own  sake.  The  child  o 
couple  as  frank  as  daylight,  she  delighted  in  myste 
she  would  make  one  to  Louisa  of  every  invitation  i 
received,  tell  her  she  was  going  out  to  dance  or 
dine,  yet  never  mention  where;  tried  to  practise  in 
same  way  on  her  father  and  mother,  but  they  were 
unsuspicious,  they  never  perceived  her  manoeuv: 
Not  satisfied  with  concealing  the  fact  of  the  lessc 
Claire  devised  a  method  to  enable  Louisa  to  pass 
seen  from  one  house  to  the  other,  a  method  that  pro^ 
she  had  a  talent  for  intrigue. 

There  was  a  covered  well  built  into  the  wall  wh 

ran    between    the    court -yards    of    Les   Vignes    i 

La  ForSt     On  either  sid^  'waa  a.  ^oot  lot  \Jca  q 
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ie  of  each  family  drawing  water.  It  was  on  a 
laid  across  the  aperture  of  the  well  that  Claire 
led  Louisa  to  venture,  and  now  almost  every 
^,  Louisa  spent  an  hour  or  more  teaching  Gustavo 
boudoir. 

is  constant  association  had  its  natural  effect; 
Q  was  fathoms  deep  in  love,  a  youth^s  first  love, 
he  found  out  the  meaning  of  his  feelings,  and 
was  beginning  to  connect  Gustavo  with  idl  she 
;  or  did-  Whatever  happened,  her  first  idea 
lat  she  would  tell  it  to  Gustavo;  whenever  her 

had  been  unkind,  the  consolation  was  that 
3  would  be  sorry  for  her.  The  danger  lay  in 
dug  no  one  with  whom  to  compare  him,  except 
L  Templar,  and  somehow  Louisa  was  always  in- 
x>  laugh  at  the  captain. 

1  all  this  time  Mrs.  Templar  was  busy  over  her 
ions  with  a  view  to  Louisa's  future  fortune,  or 
itriving  frocks  for  her  daughter  out  of  her  own 
dresses,  that  another  pound  or  two  might  be 
,t  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  astonishing  how 
xs.  Templar  cared  to  have  Louisa  with  her,  she 
eemed  to  take  heed  that  her  child  was  growing 

ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  run  about  wild  and 
oiled.  She  seemed  to  forget  that,  out  of  to-day 
tO'inorrow;  or,  as  the  Italians  say,  "da  cosa, 
»sa." 

vever,  without  Mrs.  Templar's  having  to  move 
r,  a  change  was  wrought  in  Louisa's  habits  of 
i  in  this  manner. 

)  English  in  Geneva  bethought  themselves  of 
a  ball  to  those  families  from  whom  th^y  b%i 
!   civilities,    and   they  also  eonsid^^d  VkaX.  ^ 

Affai'a.    /  "J 
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Lady  Theodosia  would  look  well  at  the  h«ad  of  a  lii 
of  lady  patronesses.  It  was  after  having  graciousl 
assented  to  the  of&ce  proposed  to  her,  that  Lad 
Theodosia  desired  Miss  Wilton  to  send  tickets  to  Mr 
and  Miss  Templar. 

"The  mother  is  so  odd-looking,"  objected  Mil 
Wilton,  "and  the  girl  is  too  young." 

"We  must  have  Louisa,"  said  Lady  Theodosij 
peremptorily;  "we  should  be  a  fine  humdrum-lookin 
party,  without  something  to  set  us  off.  Duke  hasn 
even  his  red  coat  Go  down  and  ask  Mrs.  Templf 
yourself,"  added  Lady  Theodosia  to  her  companion. 

Miss  Wilton  put  on  her  large  Swiss  hat,  sauntere 
down  the  hill,  and  walked  unannounced  into  the  L 
For^t  drawing-room. 

Louisa  was  coiled  up  on  a  sofa,    absorbed  in 
book;    Miss  Wilton  stood  watching  her  for  a  minut 
"Let  us  see  what  so  interests  a  young  lady  of  yon 
age,"  said  the  visitor,  and  she  took  the  book  from  tb 
hands  of  the  startled  girl. 

"Gil  Bias!"  exclaimed  Miss  Wilton,  her  stron 
eyebrows  going  up  to  the  roots  of  her  heavy  band  ( 
strong  hair.    "Who  gave  you  leave  to  read  Gil  Bias? 

"Nobody;  I  found  it  in  M.  Gastineau's  librarj 
Mamma  likes  me  to  read  French  books,  it  teaches  m 
the  language." 

"I  never  read  Gil  Bias  myself,"  said  Miss  Wiltoi 
"but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  stoiy  for  a  girl  like  yoi 
You  ought  to  be  reading  history,  and  not  stories." 

"Dear  Miss  Wilton,  I  like  stories  so  much  bett( 
than  the  History  of  England."  And  Louisa  looke 
with  a  coaxing  smile  at  her  heavy-browed  mentor. 

'^I  suppose  you  do;  we  all  pirfer  ^\va.t  is  not  goo 
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r  US.  If  yon  must  live  on  sweets,  Til  lend  yon  some 
iglish  novels.  My  dear  Miss  Templar,  remember, 
renchmen  don't  write  books  for  yonng  girls.  But 
lat  do  yon  think  has  brought  me  here  in  this  broil- 
5  sun?" 

"To  sing  a  duet,"  suggested  Louisa. 

"Nothing  so  selfish.  I  have  brought  you  an  invi- 
don  to  a  ball" 

"A  ball  for  me!"  cried  Louisa,  quite  flurried. 

"By  the  by,  can  you  dance?"  inquired  Miss 
ilton. 

"Yes,  quadrilles,  and  I  know  the  Lancers  quite 
3II;  but  will  mamma  let  me  go?  Shall  I  run  and 
k  her?" 

"Can't  I  see  Mrs.  Templar?  Lady  Theo  hopes 
ur  mother  will  go  too." 

"Mamma  hates  seeing  people,"  replied  Louisa; 
>ut  ril  beg  her  to  come  down  to  you.  I  suppose  it 
my  aunt  who  is  going  to  give  the  baU?" 

"No  —  there,  take  the  card  of  invitation  with  you, 
d  say  that  we  all  hope  very  much  that  Mrs.  Tem- 
ir  will  not  refuse." 

Louisa  flew  upstairs  and  gave  the  message. 

Mrs.  Templar  went  off  into  a  string  of  questions. 

"What  in  the  world  did  these  people  come  troub- 
g  her  for?  Why  should  she  put  herself  out  of  the 
y  for  them,  or  their  ridiculous  ball?  Why  couldn't 
ss  Wilton  have  let  Lady  Theodosia  write  and  make 
f  own  request,  if  she  cared  so  much  about  it?  Did 
ty  think  she  was  made  of  money,  that  she  could 
)rd  to  be  baying  useless  dresses?  Louisa  was  to  go 
pmstairs,  and  say  she  was  too  busy  to  see  visitors, 
nd,  Louisa/'  concluded  Mrs.  Templar,  ^^-you  «t^  ii^^X. 
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to  be  letting  that  vulgar,  meddling  young  woman  com< 
up  to  me.  She  is  not  going  to  spy  into  my  privat 
life,  I  can  tell  her."  Poor  Louisa  was  quite  colourlesi 
by  the  time  that  her  mother  ceased,  and  her  eyes  wer< 
swollen  with  repressed  tears.  It  was  not  so  much  sor 
row  for  the  negative  given  to  her  hopes,  as  for  a  con 
fused  sense  that  every  one  was  so  much  kinder  to  he: 
than  her  own  mother.  "Well,  what  are  you  looking 
so  miserable  about?  ^'  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  mamma.  I  wished  to  go  to  the 
ball." 

"Fow/"  exclaimed  her  mother.  "Why,  what  hac 
you  to  do  with  it?" 

"Miss  Wilton  said  I  was  invited,  mamma." 

"Now  I  understand  why  /  was  thought  of,"  saic 
Mrs.  Templar,  with  a  dry  laugh.  "It's  the  rising  sui 
they  are  trying  to  flatter." 

Louisa  did  not  understand  the  allusion. 

Mrs.  Templar's  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  her  daugh- 
ter, and  gratified  maternal  vanity  softened  her  asperity. 
In  her  heart  she  said,  "No  wonder  they  want  her  — 
their  eyes  tell  them  she'll  be  worth  courting  one  of 
these  days."  She  added,  aloud,  "Go  down  and  tell 
the  companion  I  will  send  Lady  Theodosia  my  answer 
by  and  by." 

"Mamma  will  write  her  answer  to  my  aunt,"  said 
Louisa,  too  much  interested  in  the  matter  to  make  any 
excuse  for  her  mother  not  coming  down  to  the  visitor. 
"I  do  believe  mamma  will  say  yes,  Miss  Wilton  — 
it's  a  good  sign  her  not  saying  no,  at  once." 

MiB.  Templar  said  nothing  more  to  Louisa  about 
the  ball,  and  Louisa's  hopes  and  ioax^  fLuctoated  witli 
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17  sentence  that  ber  mother  spoke.  She  was  so 
ttentiye  in  teaching  Gustave  in  the  evening,  that 
put  aside  the  primer,  and  asked  her  what  was  the 
tter? 

Louisa  at  once  poured  forth  all  her  anxieties. 

"What  can  make  you  so  anxious  to  go  to  a  ball?" 
1  Gustave,  in  the  same  moment  that  Claire  uttered 
most  impassioned  appeal  to  Louisa  to  get  her  a 
Let 

"m  try,"  replied  Louisa  to  Claire;  then  turning 
Gustave,  she  said,  "Why  shouldn't  I  like  balls?" 

"I  hate  them,"  he  answered. 

"That's  no  reason  for  our  doing  so,!'  laughed 
aisa. 

The  same  silence  when  Louisa  went,  with  a  beating 
trt,  to  wish  Mrs.  Templar  good-night. 
"Mamma,  Claire  has  begged  me  to  ask  for  a  ticket 
her." 

"Indeed!"  was  aU  that  Mrs.  Templar  said. 
The  next  morning,   the  maid  Aim^e  told  Louisa 
t  before  she  put  on  her  frock  she  was  to  go  to  ma- 
le's room. 

"Come  here,  and  try  on  this  body,"  said  Mrs. 
nplar. 

Louisa  looked  and  saw  a  heap  of  muslin  lying  on 
hair.     She  guessed  that  she  saw  what  was  to  be 
ball  firock. 

"Oh!  manmia,  how  good  you  are!" 
"Tes,"  returned  Mrs.  Templar;  "you  caxiXi^N^Y^ 
3  when  I^'re  you  your  own  way." 
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"I  would  be  always  fond,  mamma,  if  you  woi 
let  me." 

Mrs.  Templar  began  fitting  the  dress  she  had 
up  over-night  to  prepare.     There  was  some  hitch 
her  nature,  which  would  not  allow  her  to  do  a  kii 
ness,  gracefully;  there  was  some  obstacle  in  her, 
all  expansiveness  —  she  could  neither  give  nor  ta 
frankly,   cordially.     Her  best  actions  were  marred 
the  mode  of  their  doing.     At  this  very  moment,   6 
pushed  and  turned  Louisa  about,   complaining  of  1 
worry  of  fitting  "such  a  stick,"  when  all  the  wh 
she  was  full  of  admiration  for  the  graceful  creatt 
standing  so  patiently  before  her. 

"There,  go,  and  don't  come  and  disturb  me,  wl 
ever  may  come  to  call  this  morning." 

"And  what  shall  you  wear,  mamma?" 

"Nothing;  I  am  not  going  to  your  ball.  I  sh 
send  you  with  Lady  Theodosia  — -  they  don't  wfi 
me;  they  only  invited  me  that  they  might  have  you 

This  last   assertion   struck  Louisa  so  forcibly 
to  put  the  first  part  of  her  mother's  speech  out  of  I 
head. 

"Why  should  they  want  me  more  than  you,  ma 
ma?" 

"I  told  you  before,  you  are  the  rising  sun;  th 
are  civil  to  you  because  ihey  don't  know  but  that  y 
may  be  worth  courting  one  of  these  days." 

"Oh,  mamma!" 

There  was  a  reproach  in  the  tone  of  the  exclan 
tion   which   made   even  Mrs.  Templar  wince.     Pc 
jroung  heart,  to  be  chilled  in  its  moment  of  expansi 
^j^  sacb  worldly  suspicion. 
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"Now  go  away,  Louisa,"  concluded  her  mother; 
"go  away  and  amuse  yourself  with  your  new  friends, 
and  leave  me  in  peace  to  make  your  finery." 

Louisa  left  her  mother^s  room  disgusted  with  her 
frock  and  the  ball,  and  every  one  she  knew. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

The  First  BaU. 

Claibe  received  a  ticket  for  the  ball  througL 
Louisa's  interest,  in  gratitude  for  which  she  gave  hei 
English  friend  lessons  in  waltzing.  Those  were  the 
days  of  the  "trois  temps,"  and  Claire  also  taught 
Louisa  the  figures  of  the  Cotillon  then  in  vogue.  The 
table  with  Gustave's  grammar  and  copy-books,  was 
pushed  into  a  comer,  and  Gustave  himself  followed 
his  grammar  and  copy-books,  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  whirling  couple. 

"Don't  look  so  dreadfully  cross  at  us,  Gustave," 
Claire  would  gasp  out  as  she  passed  him,  while  Louisa 
made  him  all  sorts  of  amicable  gestures,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  dance,  would  drop  him  a  curtsey.  The  more 
lovely  and  graceful  she  was,  the  more  churlish  he  be- 
came. 

"Why  didn't  they  both  go  on  the  stage,  if  they 
wanted  to  be  seen  and  admired?" 

"Because,  you  cross  old  Gustave  — "  said  Louisa, 
"because  we  don't  want  to  caper  about  to  please 
others;  we  want  to  dance  for  our  own  amusement." 

"Oh!  I  dare  say;  if  that  was  all,  you  would  be 
satisfied  with  doing  it  here.  No,  what  all  women  care 
about,  is  to  be  bedizened,  and  then  go  and  show  them- 
selves to  a  parcel  of  fops,  who  laugh  at  them  for  their 
jpazDA" 

*^I  bad  rather  they  laughed  iTiau  siioVSi^d"  x^torted 
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Claire;  "sour  grapes,  couBin.  Gome,  Louisa,  once 
more  the  sautense." 

The  evening  of  the  ball,  even  Mrs.  Templar  was 
not  proof  against  Louisa^s .  winning  ways.  It  would 
have  made  a  painter's  heart  glad  to  see  her  pose^  as 
she  held  up  her  white  silk  petticoat  to  show  her  mother 
how  well  her  satin  shoes  fitted. 

"Pretty,  are  they  not,  mamma?"  and  she  danced 
a  step  —  tiie  feet  and  ankles  were  what  set  off  the 
shoes. 

Her  daughter  did  look  so  lovely,  that  Mrs.  Templar 
regretted  her  resolution,  not  to  go  to  the  ball.  In  her 
very  natural  desire  to  witness  the  effect  of  Louisa's 
appearance  on  strangers,  she  told  the  gaping  Aim^e, 
that,  if  the  Panissets  pleased,  they  might  come  in  and 
see  mademoiselle  before  she  went  to  the  ball. 

Father,  mother,  and  son,  came  and  stared  at  the 
youth^l  vision  of  loveliness  smiling  to  them. 

"She  is  like  a  picture,"  said  M^re  Panisset  —  the 
men  did  not  speak. 

Lady  Theodosia  had  had  several  gentlemen  to 
dinner  that  day,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  being  well 
attended  on  entering  the  ball-room;  she  sent  the  car- 
riage to  bring  Louisa  up  to  Andreossey's  Villa,  from 
whence  the  whole  party  were  to  start 

As  soon  as  Louisa  was  gone,  Mrs.  Templar  went 
back  to  her  daughter's  room;  she  looked  round  at  the 
disorder  which  reigned  there,  and  felt  injured. 

"This  is  my  part  of  the  business,"  she  muttered 
as  she  began  to  fold  away  the  clothes,  left  lying  on 
the  floor  and  chairs.  "I  shall  labour  and  'labour  for 
her,  and  one  of  these  days,  she'll  fly  off  alto^Qther*^ 
wiibont  s  thought  of  all  I  have  done  an^Si  ^\sSi^^^  ^^"s. 
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her.  There  she  is  sparkling,  every  one  flattering  oi 
petting  her,  and  here  am  I  alone,  doing  a  servant^fi 
work."  And  Mrs.  Templar  persisted  in  patting  the 
room  in  order,  as  though  it  had  really  been  a  necessity 
for  her  so  to  do.  Well,  it  was  a  sort  of  comfort  tc 
her. 

In  the  meantime,  Louisa  was  in  her  uncle's  well- 
lighted  drawing-room,  undergoing  Lady  Theodosia'^ 
scrutiny. 

"She  has  no  fan  —  get  her  one  of  mine,"  said  hei 
ladyship  to  the  companion. 

While  Miss  Wilton  was  away  on  this  errand,  Cap- 
tain Templar  sauntered  in.  Hitherto  he  had  scarcely 
noticed  Louisi^;  he  stood  now  like  one  amazed,  gazing 
at  her. 

"You  must  dance  your  first  quadrille  with  me,"  he 
was  saying  as  Miss  Wilton  returned,  bringing  the  fan. 
The  companion  suddenly  stopped  at  the  door;  she  did 
not  give  Louisa  the  fan  until  some  minutes  afterwards, 
when  the  other  gentlemen  coming  in  from  the  dining- 
room,  made  a  bustle  in  the  room.  All  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  Louisa  with  surprise;  she  stood  modestly 
by  Lady  Theodosia  without  any  sort  of  self-conscious- 
ness; ^e  deepened  colour  of  her  cheeks  was  more 
caused  by  expectation  than  by  timidity.  She  was 
longing  to  be  at  the  ball. 

"Miss  Templar,  my  niece,"  announced  Mr.  Templar, 
pompously..  He  was  at  liberty  at  that  moment  to  ob- 
serve her,  and  also  the  effect,  she  was  producing;  the 
next  instant  he  was  fidgeting  about  his  white  rosette, 
the  badge*  of  his  being  one  of  the  stewards  of  the 
evening.  He  was  of  course  en  grande  tenue^  a  white 
waistcoat,  coat-tails  lined  witli  w\a\.^  ^niJk^  ^QQt&  like 
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looking-glasses,  bis  face,  even,  seemed  fresher  for  the 
occasion;  not  a  hair  of  his  head,  or  his  whiskers  (cut 
English  fashion) ,  out  of  its  place. 

Lady  Theodosia  entered  the  ball-room  with  Louisa 
leaning  on  her  arm.  A  little  murmur  followed  their 
steps.  "Ah,  how  pretty  she  is!  how  charming!  scarcely 
more  than  a  child."  The  crowd  was  as  much  touched 
as  dazzled  by  the  very  youthful  beauty.  Lady  Theo- 
dosia and  Miss  Wilton,  who  were  aware  in  what  ab- 
solute solitude  Louisa  had  been  brought  up,  wondered 
at  her  unembarrassed  grace.  She  was  a  little  serious, 
that  was  all,  but  even  that  wore  off  before  the  end  of 
the  first  quadrille. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  remember  all  the  persons  who 
have  asked  me  to  dance,"  she  whispered  to  Lady 
Theodosia. 

"Have  you  no  tablets?" 

"No,  indeed!" 

"You  must  trust,  then,  to  the  memory  of  the 
gentlemen." 

Louisa  had  one  partner  more  assiduoui^  than  the 
rest,  theComte  vonSchaunitz,  a  stout,  tall,  fair  young 
man,  with  a  pro^sion  of  light  hair,  and  whiskers.  The 
name  and  title  were  a  transparent  disguise,  under  which 

Crown  Prince  of was  travelling.     He  displayed 

his  admiration  royally.  When  not  dancing  with  Louisa, 
he  stood  by  her  side,  or  where  he  could  have  a  good 
view  of  her.  Whenever  she  stopped  in  a  waltz  to  re- 
cover breath,  there  he  was,  persuading,  pleading,  in- 
sisting on  her  taking  a  turn  with  him.  Before  Lady 
Theodosia  retired,  he  and  Louisa  were  laughing  and 
chatting,  as  if  they  had  been  old  acc[aain.taik&^.  ^^ 
knew  where  she  lived  aud  had  lived,  \io^  ^"^  ^%s«A 
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her  time,  how  old  she  was,  and  that  she  thought 
a  ball  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world.  Beauty 
holds   a   sceptre   that   brings    aU  potentates   to    their 


The  same  murmur  of  admiration  as  had  welcomed 
Louisa^s  entrance  saluted  her  departure,  and  as  she 
made  her  way  through  the  rooms,  she  could  not  but 
have  heard  the  exclamations,  "Qu^elle  est  jolie,  ra- 
vissante,"  etc. 

Lady  Theodosia  and  Mr.  Templar  fell  asleep  di- 
rectly they  were  in  the  carriage,  and  apparently  so 
did  Miss  Wilton,  for  she  never  moved  nor  spoke  during 
the  drive  home.  Louisa  wondered  how  they  could  be 
sleepy  after  such  a  delightful  party,  and  then  gave  her- 
self up  to  recalling  all  the  events  of  the  evening. 

"I  have  quite  worn  out  my  shoes,  mamma,"  was 
the  first  news  Louisa  gave  her  mother;  "I  danced  so 
much.  I  never  was  so  happy.  I  wish  tihere  was  a  ball 
every  night  Oh,  dear!  I  am  so  tired  —  not  myself, 
only  my  body." 

"So  your  aunt  took  care  to  get  you  plenty  of 
partners." 

"Partners!  they  came  of  themselves,  mamma.  She 
said  I  gave  her  no  trouble." 

"aSA^/*  repeated  Mrs.  Templar.  "Are  you  speaking 
of  a  cat?  say  Lady  Theodosia." 

"It's  only  by  ourselves,  mamma.  Lady  The.,  as 
my  uncle  calls  her,  did  not  do  anything  except  smile 
and  bow.  Her  poor  neck  must  ache  with  so  much 
bobbing  from  side  to  side." 

"And  ^iss  Wilton,  did  she  dance  much?" 

"She  had  a  migraine,  and  couldn^t  enjoy  anything; 
she  was  croBser  than  ever  to  Captam  TL^m^\Kc  —  «he 
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would  not  idance  with  him.  He  asked  me  twice,  but 
I  could  only  give  him  one  quadrille." 

"Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  have  learned  plenty  of 
airs  at  your  first  balL  You  owed  the  attention  you 
received  to  your  being  with  Lady  Theodosia." 

"I  am  not  giving  myself  airs,  mamma.  I  am  telling 
the  truth.  Comte  von  Schaunitz  would  dance  so  ofton 
with  me." 

"Who  is  he,  pray?"  Foreign  titles  were  at  a  dis- 
count with  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Claire  says  he  is  the  Crown  Prince  of He  is 

a  very  nice  man,  and  waltzes  capitally.  I  felt  like  a 
feather  when  I  had  him  for  a  partner.  Claire  was  so 
proud  that  he  danced  with  her;  he  told  me  he  should 
ask  her;  because  she  was  my  friend." 

Louisa  was  in  that  state  of  elation  and  excitement 
when  she  would  have  made  her  confidences  to  a  judge 
in  his  wig  and  robes.  By  the  time  she  had  finished 
her  last  speech,  she  had  got  rid  of  all  her  ball-room 
trappings.  With  a  sudden  change  from  gay  to  grave, 
she  knelt  down  and  said  aloud  the  same  praye];|  she 
had  said  at  Versailles  (in  the  matter  of  religion  Louisa 
had  remained  stationary),  kissed  her  mother,  and  with 
a  "Thank  you,  mamma,  for  such  a  delightful  evening," 
jumped  into  bed,  and  in  two  minutes  more,  even  be- 
fore Mrs.  Templar  left  the  room,  was  already  asleep. 

"Vanity  is  not  one  of  her  faults,"  thought  the 
mother.  Nature  asserted  her  power  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Templar's  resistance.  You  could  see  the  victory  gained 
in  the  way  she  let  down  the  curtains  to  shade  the  sleeper 
from  the  coming  dawn  —  in  the  way  she  took  up  the 
small  shoe,  and  examined  with  admiTalioii  \\a  ^\Q^«t^- 
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tions  —  in  the  cautious  tread  with  which  she  left  the 
room. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  ball,  Capt 
Templar,  who  had  not  shown  much  cousinly  attention 
to  the  widow  and  her  daughter,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  It  was  already  five  o^clock  when 
he  made  his  appearance  at  La  Foret  At  no  time  had 
he  much  to  say,  but  on  this  occasion  he  surpassed  him- 
self in  his  power  of  silence.  He  sat  apparentiy  watching 
Itis  hat  twirl  on  the  top  of  the  cane  he  held  between 
his  knees.  Mrs.  Templar  had  to  frown  violentiy  to 
prevent  Louisa  ifiom  laughing;  but  the  young  lady 
grew  grave  enough  as  the  captain  sat  on.  This  was 
Saturday,  and  at  six  o'clock  Gustave  would  be  waiting 
for  her  at  the  swing.  Gustave  had  been  cross  about 
the.  ball,  and  Louisa  was  unwilling  to  vex  him  a  second 
time.  The  recollection  of  his  annoyance  was  chasing 
away  that  of  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  before,  and 
Louisa  was  one  of  those  who  have  daring  enough  to 
get  into  a  scrape  or  a  quarrel,  but  once  in,  have  not 
the  courage  to  keep  their  own. 

*One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six." 

"That  clock  is  fast,"  exclaimed  the  captain;  "it  is 
a  quarter  to  six  by  my  watch." 

"Yours  is  probably  London  time,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Templar. 

"Ah,  yes;  true." 

The  captain  took  his  hat  off  the  cane,   Louisa  half 

rose  from  her  chair;   the  captain  put  his  hat  back  on 

the  cane,   thrust  his  fingers  into  one  of  his  waistcoat 

pockets,  and  took  out  a  small  parcel  wrapped  in  silver 

paper,  — 
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^^My  young  cousin  had  no  tablets  on  which  to  mark 
her  partners  last  night, '^  he  said,  addressing  Mrs. 
Templar.  "I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  supplying  the 
deficiency.     You  have  no  objections  —  have  you?" 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Templar.  "Come 
here,  Louisa." 

Louisa,  already  full  of  repentance  for  having  hated 
Captain  Templar  during  the  last  half  hour,  came  for- 
ward to  receive  his  present. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said,  as 
he  met  her  half-way,  and  put  the  packet  into  her 
hand. 

"Oh!  mamma,  see  -  how  beautiful!"  It  really 
was  an  elegant  .  trinket,  and  a  valuable  one  also. 
"Thank  you,"  went  on  Louisa;    "do  you  think  —  I 

hope: " 

"What?"  asked  the  captain,  with  some  animation. 
"Another  ball,"  said  Louisa,  looking  at  him  with 
such    an    enchanting   face   —  half  deprecating,    half 
hoping. 

The  gentleman  scarcely  heard  what  she  said;  he 
was.  so  taken  up  considering  her  loveliness.  The^st 
words  he  said  were,  "Well,  I  suppose  it's  time  for  me 
to  go  —  we  dine  at  six." 

He  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Templar,  and  then  with 
Louisa,  who  repeated,  "It  is  so  very  pretty,  thank 
you. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Louisa?"  asked  Mrs.  Tem- 
plar, as  she  saw  Louisa  take  up  her  garden  hat. 

"Going  out  for  a  little,  mamma.  I  have  not  been 
out  all  day." 

"You  are  not  to  go  far  from  the  house:  keeij  "wUlim 
sight."    And  Mrs,  Templar  went  upstaiis. 
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Away  flew  Louisa  to  her  rendezvous. 

"I  was  so  frightened  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  com 
exclaimed  the  breathless  girl.  "My  cousin  is  only  t 
moment  gone." 

"I  see  that  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  give  up  meeti 
here,"  said  Gustave. 

"Now,  Gustave,  don't  be  cross  with  me,  just  wl 
I  have  been  doing  all  I  can  not  to  disappoint  y 
Mamma  asked  me  where  I  was  going;  I  ought  to  ha 
told  her  the  truth,  but  I  did  not." 

"If  you  think  you  are  doing  wrong,  pray  do 
come  to  meet  me." 

"If  you  would  only  be  pleased  when  I  do  come 
should  not  mind,"  said  poor,  untaught  Louisa,  witit 
sigh,  and  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  in  defiai 
of  her  good  instincts. 

Gustave  made  no  answer. 

"We  had  better  begin,"  said  Louisa.  "We  hfi 
less  time  to-day." 

Gustave  let  her  open  the  book  and  ask  him  qu 
tiQ||0,  but  his  voice  and  averted  face  were  sufficien 
indicative  of  displeasure.  Louisa's  heart  grew  v( 
full.  She  was  more  alive  at  this  moment  to  Gu8ta\ 
ill-humour,  from  its  contrast  to  the  bright  smiles  a 
attentions  lavished  on  her  last  night,  and  she  began 
repent  of  having  considered  her  kind  cousin  sucl 
bore.  And  all  for  what?  They  heard  the  village  clc 
chime  the  quarters  of  the  hour;  when  it  came  tc 
quarter  to  seven,  Louisa  threw  the  book  petulantly 
the  grass. 

"I  won't  hear  you  any  more.  I  won't  teach  y 
Wijr  are  yon  angry  with  me?    1 W^^  \»^«ii  doin^ 
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arm.  I  longed  so  to  come  and*  tell  you  all  about  the 
all.  I  have  been  thinking  all  day  what  a  chat  we 
bould  have;  and  now  all  the  time  is  gone,  and  I 
aven't  told  you  anything.  J£  you  make  me  so  un- 
Appy  I  won't  come." 

Not  a  word  from  Gustavo;  his  back  was  turned  to 
ler. 

"Gustavo  —  see  —  do  look  —  isn't  it  pretty?" 
rent  on  Louisa,  after  a  minute.  "You  shall  look,"  and 
he  ran  round  to  his  other  side,  holding  towards  him 
ler  cousin's  present.  When  she  did  manage  to  get  a 
dew  of  his  face  —  when  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
ull  of  tears,  and  his  lips  quivering,  away  went  the 
;ablet8  after  the  book.  She  seized  his  hand,  exclaim- 
ng,  "Oh,  pray,  Gustave,  forgive  me  —  I  didn't  mean 
^hat  I  said  —  I  don't  want  to  vex  you  —  I  only  said 
hat  I  wouldn't  come,  to  try  and  make  you  speak  to 
ne  —  that's  the  truth,  indeed  —  now  won't  you  be 
riends?  I  don't  care  for  any  of  those  people  as  I  do 
■or  you." 

"You  are  sure?"  said  Gustave. 

"How  could  I?  Why,  I  have  only  known  them 
I  day,  and  you  —  I  can't  remember  when  I  didn't 
mow  you  —  and  you  have  always  been  so  good  to 
ne." 

Gustave  was  conquered,  but  only  after  he  had  con- 
[uered. 

"Stay  ^Ye  minutes  longer,"  he  pleaded;  "I  can't 
lelp  being  cross  when  I  know  all  your  new  friends  are 
loing  their  best  to  carry  you  away  from  me." 

"What  npnsensel  They  don't  know  even  that  you 
ire  in  existence." 

''Tiat  baa  nothing  to  do  with  tlxe  ?ac\.  ^^\.  ^«1 

'//^  aftif  Again.  /,  o 
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will  separate  us;  and,  after  all,  they  don't  care  for  you. 
They  have  plenty  of  money  —  it's  nothing  for  them 
to  give  you  baubles  —  they  do  it  because  you  are 
pretty  —  not  one  of  them  would  let  themselves  be 
hacked  to  pieces  for  you  as  I  would." 

Gustave's  whole  passionate  soul  was  in  the  eyes  he 
fixed  on  Louisa's  face.  She  reddened  slightly;  he  went 
on,  — 

"Oh!  Louisa,  you  are  too  pretty.  I  wish  you  were 
ugly." 

"I  think  that  a  very  unkind  wish,  Gustave,"  said 
Louisa,  gravely. 

"Yes  —  but  I  do  —  for  then  you  would  care  more 
for  me." 

Some  awakening  woman's  instinct  made  Louisa 
shrink  from  Gustave's  complaints.  She  drew  herself  up 
and  said,  — 

"I  can't  make  out  what  has  come  over  you  to- 
day." A  slight  pause,  then  she  added,  "Good-by;  I 
hope  you  will  be  your  good  old  self  to-morrow."  She 
went  away  slowly,  not  with  her  usual  deer-like  step. 
Gustave  ran  after  her  with  the  tablets. 

"Shake  hands,  Louisa." 

She  shook  hands  without  speaking. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Louisa?"  asked  Mrs. 
Templar,  as  they  sat  at  tea. 

"Matter  with  me,  mamma?  Nothing." 

"You  look  vexed;  have  you  and  Claire  quarrelled 
over  the  ball?" 

"Oh,  no,  mamma;  I  am  tired,  that's  all." 

"Every  pleasure  has  its  accompanying^pain ,"  com- 
placently  observed  Mrs.  Templar.  "You:  must  go  to 
bed  early.  ^' 
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Louisa  sat  alone  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by 
the  low  window  which  looked  into  the  broad  green 
pastures.  She  was  not  tired  —  that  is,  not  tired  in 
body;  but  she  wanted  to  be  quiet.  What  wavelets  of 
thoughts  tossed  through  her  quickening  mind.  She  was 
downright  vexed,  that  she  was,  with  Gustave,  yet  she 
returned  again  and  again  to  his  tearful  eyes  —  to  his 
saying  she  was  too  pretty,  and  that  he  would  let  him- 
self be  kill^  for  her. 

WhenAim^e  brought  in  the  candles,  Mrs.  Templar 
said,  — 

"You  don't  practise  half  enough,  Louisa.  Go  and 
sing  over  your  songs.'' 

Louisa  did  as  she  was  bid,  but  singing  did  not 
prevent  her  thinking;  and  back  and  forwards,  and  over 
and  over  again,  did  the  incidents  of  last  night  and  to- 
day chase  one  another  before  her  mind's  eye. 


^* 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

The  Prince  and  the  Prentice. 

A  VERY  few  days  after  the  subscription  bal 
open  carriage  drove  toLaFor^t,  and  out  stepped 
gaily-dressed  ladies.  ^ 

Madame  la  Baronne  von  Ehrtmann,  -and  he: 
haired  daughters,  Ismay  and  Fiorett^,  had  co: 
call  on  Mrs.  Templar  and  Louisa.  These  ladies 
Hanoverians.  I  don't  think  any  one  knew  whj' 
were  living  at  Geneva;  nor  anything  further 
them  than  that  they  had  a  fine  house  and  a  smai 
riage.  A  great  lilac  and  rose-coloured  cloud  s( 
on  a  sudden  to  float  round  and  envelope  Mrs.  Tei 
who,  at  that  moment,  was  receiving  a  ceremoniou 
from  Lady  Theodosia  and  Mr.  Templar. 

The  baronne  was  a  short  woman,  unusually 
so  plain,  that  she  herself  would  take  notice  of  tl 
cumstance  to  you  the  second  or  third  time  she  ^ 
your  company.  She  asked  you  first  to  believe  th 
a  girl,  she  had  been  beautiful,  with  a  skin  as  s: 
as  china;  after  this  call  on  your  faith,  she  wei 
"An  illness  of  a  virulent  nature  robbed  me  of  my 
looks,  but  luckily  not  of  my  spirits.  I  argued 
myself,  that  if  an  ugly  man  could  make  his  way 
not  an  ugly  woman?  There  are  advantages  att 
to  all  states  and  conditions  of  being;  mine  were, 
no  woman  envied  me,  mothers  did  not  fear  me 
wives,  nor  daughters;  I  was  f^ted  and  invited  a« 
a  foil  can  be.     I  was  praised  aa  d^x^x  ^.tA  ^\: 
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rhich,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  as  little  as  I  was  beauti- 
iiL  And  the  result  was,  that  I  have  been  twice  mai^ 
•led,  —  my  first  husband  was  madly  in  love  with  me, 
md  as  jealous  as  a  Turk  —  I  might  have  married  a 
hird  time.  Many  of  the  beauties  who  spoke  of  me  as 
poor  Thedolinda  are  still  spinsters,  or  worse  still,  are 
)bliged  to  see  after  the  cooking  of  their  husbands^ 
lumers,  and  mending  the  children's  clothes."  '^Bahl'^ 
bd  said  this  experienced  lady,  when  Ismay,  her  eldest 
laughter,  declared  she  would  give  so  many  years  of 
lier  life  to  be  li^  beautiful  as  Louisa.  "Bah,  you  will 
lo  much  better. than  she  will.  With  such  a  fine  face 
ind  form,  she  will  be  buffeted  by  all  sorts  of  adverse 
innds,  and  you'll  swim  on  the  same  sea  in  which  she'll 
(bunder." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  lady  with  frankly 
rouged  cheeks,  now  making  such  courtly  reverences 
before  the  half-abashed  and  wholly  astonished  Mrs. 
Templar,  and  who,  in  rapid  and  flattering  phraseology, 
Hras  explaining  that  her  girls  had  made  the  acquaint- 
mce  of  Mdlle.  Templar  at  Les  Yignes,  and  that  they 
bad  given  her  no  peace  until  she  had  consented  to 
venture  on  this  visit  to  madame. 

Poor  haughty  Mrs.  Templar  was  perfectly  incapable 
)f  replying  properly  to  such  graceful  words,  accom- 
panied by  such  graceful  curtsies.  Her  knees  seemed 
to  stiffen,  and  her  tongue  also.  Lady  Theodosia  came 
to  the  rescue.  Before  the  end  of  the  visit,  her  lady- 
ship found  herself,  quite  against  her  wishes,  positively 
engaged  to  a  soir^  dansante,  for  which  the  baronne 
was  issuing  invitations.  Ismay  and  Fioretta  had  been 
down  on  their  knees  to  Mrs.  Templar  to  obtain  %i  %v 
milar  promise.     Coaxed,    flattered,  bemldet^^^  w«t- 
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powered,  Mrs.  Templar  at  last  consented  that  Loui 
skonld  accompany  Lady  Theodosia;  and  tHen  aw) 
out  of  the  room  flattered  the  lilac  and  rose-colouri 
clouds. 

"Very  nice-mannered  people,"  observed  Mr.  Tei 
plar.  "The  mother^s  a  mon^sous  agreeable  clev 
woman." 

"Uncommonly  plain,"  returned  Lady  Theodosia. 

"Didn^t  strike  me  so,"  said  the  husband.  "Mak 
as  good  a  curtsey,  by  George,  as  Yestris  herself;  n 
afraid  of  bending  her  knees." 

"Really,  men  are  the  oddest  creatures  in  tl 
world,"  exclaimed  Lady  Theodosia.  "So  that  the 
have  never  seen  a  woman  before,  they  are  delighte 
with  her,  whatever  she's  like." 

Mrs.  Templar  had  a  way  of  her  own  of  makii 
known  her  assent  to  any  satirical  remark  as  to  me 
She  closed  her  lips  tightly,  and  yet  you  heard  h 
laugh  —  a  laugh  that  made  every  one  else  grave. 

"No  Englishwoman,  only  half  as  ugly  as  yoi 
German  baronne,  would  have  had  the  courage  to  p 
oh  that  lovely  pink  bonnet,"  continued  Lady  Theodosi 
"She  went  smiling  and  swimming  about  with  all  t} 
audacity  of  a  beauty." 

"She's  a  mon'sous  good-natured  creature,"  reiterat< 
Mr.  Templar. 

"Now,  how  can  you  know,  Mr.  Templar?"  ask( 
Lady  Theodosia. 

"I  have  only  to  look  in  her  face." 

"Ugh I"  ejaculated  Lady  Theodosia. 

Mr.  Templar  observed  to  his  guests  that  day 
dinner,   that  the  German  baroness  he  had  met  at  I 
For^t  that  morning  "was  a  mouiaoxxa  ^^^^x  ^waasji^ 
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aon'sons  pleasant  creature,  and  thirdly,  mon'soos 
;racefiil  —  made  as  good  a  curtsey,  by  Jove,  as  Ves- 
ris  herself/' 

"You  ought  to  add,"  said  Lady  Theodosia,  "and 
IS  ugly  as  a  mummy." 

The  obstinate  old  man  replied,  "Didn't  see  it, 
oa'am  —  didn't,  'pon  my  honour." 

Madame  von  Ehrtmann  had  not  told  any  of  the 
Cemplar  family  that  her  soiree  dansante  was  given 
ixpressly  to  please  the  Crown  Prince.  She  had  warned 
ler  daughters  not  to  say  so,  but  the  fact  might  have 
)een  told  without  awakening  any  suspicions  in  the 
oind  of  Louisa's  mother  of  any  unfair  play.  Mrs. 
Templar  considered  Louisa  yet  as  too  much  of  a  child 
o  lay  much  stress  on  her  attractions,  and  perhaps  she 
VS8  not  so  much  alive  as  others  to  the  loveliness  of 
ler  daughter,  nor  to  the  fact  of  her  looking  older  than 
he  was. 

Mrs.  Templar  was  a  person  who  regulated  herself 
}y  her  personal  experiences,  and  believed  only  in 
hose.  She  had  never  studied  life  in  any  other  school. 
ihe  consulted  the  events  that  had  marked  her  own 
career  as  oracles;  she  would  have  been  quite  on  her 
juard  against  any  intruder  like  M.  le  Vicomte  Gran- 
)on,  but  for  Baronesses  von  Ehrtmann  sh^  was  without 
my  compass. 

Once  more,  then,  Mrs.  Templar's  thoughts  and 
^gers  were  busy  with  a  new  ball-dress  for  Louisa. 

"Do  let  me  help  you,  mamma,"  said  Louisa. 

"No,  I  will  not  have  your  finger  all  marked  with 
the  needle,"  replied  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Mamma,  indeed  it  is  not  right  that  you  should 
slave  so  for  me.    I  bad  rather  never  go  to  "jwNivR^r 
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Mrs.  Templar  laughed. 

"Give  me  deeds,  not  words,  Louisa." 

"Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  deeds 
I  don^t  care  or  wish  to  go  to  this  dance.  I  have  seei 
one  ball,  and  that^s  quite  enough." 

"You  should  have  said  so  sooner;  you  know  thai 
now  it  is  impossible  to  send  any  excuse." 

The  tone  of  this  last  remark  implied  that  Louisa 
was  insincere  in  her  professions. 

"Mamma,  you  are  very  kind  and  very  cruel  to 
me,"  said  Louisa,  beginning  to  cry. 

"Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  are  getting  quite  spoiled 
by  all  your  new  friends.  What  have  I  said  to  cause 
your  tears?" 

Louisa  did  not  answer  immediately,  then  she 
said,  — 

"Deeds  don't  always  show  love.  You  are  making 
my  frock,  but  oh!  mamma,  a  kind  look,  one  of  those 
kind  words  you  once  used  to  say  to  me  when  I  was 
little,  would  better  make  me  feel  that  you  loved  me. 
Lx  the  Rue  de  Varennes  I  remember  you  called  me 
Louisa  my  life!  Mamma,  throw  down  that  tiresome 
frock,  and  call  me  your  life,  and  let  us  be  happy,  as 
we  were  long  ago." 

Louisa  was  kneeling  by  her  mother,  striving  to 
take  hold  of  the  hand  that  held  the  muslin.  She  weni 
on,  — 

"I  try  to  be  pleased,  I  am  so  much  obliged  tc 
every  one  who  is  kind  to  me,  but  —  I  feel  that  1 
want  something  else.  I  want  you,  mamma,  to  love 
me;  I  want  your  heart  to  be  open  to  me  again.  Why 
should  you  be  cold  to  me,  mamma,  and  all  because  oi 
that  had  M.  Granson?" 
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By  the  mention  of  that  name,  Louisa  lost  her  cause. 
[ps.  Templar  shook  her  off  roughly. 

"I  don't  believe  a  girl  ever  had  a  more  devoted 
other  than  you  have,  and  no  blessing  can  follow 
)u,  if  you  go  on  being  so  impertinent  as  you  are. 

0  away,  and  leave  me  to  finish  your  frock  in  peace." 
)  saying,  she  pulled  the  muslin  out  of  her  daughter's 
inds. 

Mrs.  Templar  looked  and  spoke  bitterly.     It  was 

1  Louisa  could  do  to  restrain  herself  from  tearing  the 
uslin  to  pieces;  the  healthy  current  of  her  blood  stood 
ill  one  instant,  only  to  flow  more  impetuously  the 
)xt  She  recollected  the  glass  of  water  thrown  in 
3r  face  years  ago;  she  felt  as  if  her  mother  had  re- 
3ated  that  cruel  act  now. 

Mrs.  Templar  perceived  the  struggle  Louisa  was 
idergoing;  she  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  result, 
T  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  — 

"Go  away  instantly,  and  don't  dare  to  answer 
e." 

Louisa  ran  out  of  the  room  into  the  garden.  P&re 
anisset  and  his  son  were  working  there';  she  could 
}t  stay  wjhere  they  might  watch  her.  She  passed  into 
le  field,  and  instinctively  went  to  the  swing.  She 
irew  herself  on  the  grass,  face  downwards;  she  hated 
le  light  Thus  it  was  iJiat  Gustavo  found  her.  He 
lought  she  was  sleeping,  and  plucking  one  of  the 
•ng,  flowering  grasses,  approached  her  gently,  and 
Lst  touched  one  of  her  ears.     She  sprang  up. 

"Good  heavens!  what  is  the  matter,  Louisa?" 

She  was  quite  white,  with  red,  swollen  eyes. 

"I  am  BO  glad  yon  are  come,  GuBtttve^  \  ^^tjX. 
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some   one   to   take   care   of   me.    I    feel    dreadfiil 
wicked." 

Gustave  took  hold  of  both  her  hands,  put  her  < 
the  mossy  seat,  and  sat  down  by  her.  He  still  he 
her  hands  in  his,  and  was  half-mechanically  pressu 
them  together  and  then  separating  them,  as  he  hi 
been  wont  to  do  when  as  a  little  child  she  had  sto( 
between  his  knees,  learning  her  lesson  firom  his  liji 
She  said,  — 

^^You  are  the  same  you  used  to  be,  but  mamma 
\iot;  and  to  think  that  she  does  not  love  me,  only  b 
cause  of  that  horrid  Granson,  does  exasperate  me." 

"He  was  a  great  villain,"  said  Gustavo;  "and  m 
mother  told  me  that  somehow  you  were  the  means  < 
his  being  found  out;  the  whole  business  hurt  Mrs.Tei 
plar  dreadfully,  and  I  do  believe  she  has  never  bee 
the  same  woman  since.  I  don't  wonder  she  is  bitte 
it  would  make  any  one  bitter  to  have  been  so  d 
ceived.  You  must  not  take  to  heart  every  cross  woi 
she  says." 

After  a  short  pause  Louisa  began  — 

"How  lucky  liat  you  happened  to  come  here  th 
afternoon;  you  have  made  me  quite  good  again.  I  w; 
in  a  dreadful  passion.  Lady  Theodosia  would  nev 
have  called  me  Smiler  again  had  she  seen  me.  I  loi 
mamma  best  of  everybody  in  the  world.  I  would  ( 
anything  to  please  her,  and  yet  I  am  happier  ai 
merrier  with  every  one  else." 

"It  does  not  depend  on  our  own  will  to  be  hapj 
with  people,"  said  Gustavo. 

"It's  very  stupid  to  be  unhappy,  unless  a  gre 
misfortune  happens  to  you,"  observed  Louisa.  "Oi 
thing  18  certain,  I  am  always  la^a^^^  m\k  ^wjl  Gusta^ 
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)h!  no,  I  am  not   I  was  not  happy  the  other  evening 
7hen  you  were  vexed  about  the  waltzing." 

'*  You  must  learn  to  make  allowances  for  my  liking 

0  have  my  own  way,  as  well  as  you  yours." 

"But  I  should  never  think  of  being  vexed  with 
'ou,  because  you  liked  to  have  your  own  way,  and  to 
lance,  or  to  ride,  or  go  to  parties." 

"You  would. not  care  if  I  went  to  balls,  and  made 
lew  friends,  and  never  came  here?" 

"I  am  not  such  a  dog  in  the  manger.  Master 
justave,  that  because  I  couldn't  have  the  pleasure  I 
VS8  to  grudge  it  to  you.  No,  indeed;  I  shotdd  be  glad 
^ou  were  enjoying  yourself." 

Gustavo  sighed  and  let  go  Louisa's  hands. 

"Will  you  hear  me  read?"  he  asked.  "Do  you 
remember  that  it  is  a  whole  week  since  you  gave  me 

1  lesson?" 

"Oh!  wdl,  it's  not  my  fault,  it's  my  misfortune; 
^ou  may  blame  all  those  tiresome  dinners  at  my 
ancle's.  I  do  hate  going  there  now,  Miss  Wilton  is 
s;rown  so  whimsical;  I  begin  to  believe  she  is  mad. 
^he  looks  at  me  so  fiercely,  I  am  half  afraid  to  go 
lear  her.  There,  do  begin  to  read,  or  I  shall  go  on 
talking  for  ever." 

Louisa  returned  to  tea  in  a  very  repentant  mood. 
Vis.  Templar  received  her  as  usual;  the  scene  of  the 
iftemoon  seemed  as  if  spunged  out  of  her  mother's  re- 
X)llection. 

Louisa  enjoyed  Madame  von  Ehrtmann's  soiree 
lansante  much  more  than  she  had  done  the  balL 

She  said  as  much  to  her  constant  partner,  the 
[irince,  who  received  the  information  as  a  com^liisv^scLt 
U>  himself,  and  tossed  bis  head  somewhat  ftvoic^'j. 
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''I  am  a&aid  your  pleasure  won't  last  long,'*  sail 
lie;  "after  you  have  had  a  year  of  them,  you  wil 
grow  as  tired  of  balls  as  every  one  else  does." 

"I  can't  imagine  that  I  should  never  tire  of  thi 
beautiful  waltz.  All  my  favourite  songs  I  like  bette 
and  better  the  more  I  hear  them.'* 

"Indeed!  what  a  constant  disposition  you  have, 
am  very  fickle  by  nature  and  habit,"   returned  he 
royal  partner. 

Louisa  had  not  paid  attention  to  his  reply.  Sh' 
was  looking  away  from  him,  staring  intently  at  one  o 
the  windows.  The  room  in  which  they  were  dancinj 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  windows  opened  int 
the  garden. 

"And  do  you  like  every  one  as  well  as  every  thing 
the  better  the  more  you  know  them?"  asked  the  prince 
wondering  at  the  young  lady  not  having  taken  up  th 
ball  he  had  thrown  her;  he  did  not  in  the^  least  believ 
she  was  only  fifteen. 

"No,  that  I  don't,"  she  said,  with  an  energy  tha 
startled  him. 

"You  know  how  to  hate,  I  perceive,"  he  said. 

"I  would  run  a  mile  to  get  out  of  some  people' 
way,"  she  answered. 

"That  is  a  terrible  proof  of  hatred,  I  allow." 

He  was  now  convinced  that  the  tall  girl  on  hi 
arm  was  after  all  only  a  big  child,  but  the  lovelier 
child  he  had  ever  set  eyes  on.  He  looked  into  he 
face  with  quite  a  new  interest  —  a  new  feeling  stirre 
his  heart.  It  would  be  something  akin  to  sacrilege  1 
flirt  with  her,  as  he  had  been  trying  to  do.  Unde 
ihi8  new  impression,  his  voice  softened  in  speaking  1 
Iier;  hitbertOf  he  had  used  a  caie\«a^  toTxa  qC  "^^T^VOb^ 
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n  their  conversation,  which  had  kept  Louisa  firom 
laving  the  least  preference  for  the  prince,  except  as  a 
)artner.  She  was  well  aware  that  all  the  other  girls 
considered  her  as  the  most  fortunate  of  her  sex,  and 
ihe  divined  that  it  was  because  the  prince  danced  so 
)ften  with  her,  that  madame  la  haronne  showed  her 
luch  attention;  yet  Louisa's  feminine  instinct  had 
once  or  twice  almost  driven  her  to  renounce  her 
honours,  and  openly  to  resent  his  serene  highness's 
off-hand  manner. 

"May  I  inquire,"  began  the  prince,  in  his  altered 
voice,  "what  it  is  that  so  strongly  attracts  your  atten- 
tion to  that  middle  window  ?'' 

"I  thought  I  saw  some  one  I  knew  looking  in.'' 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  many  people  in  Geneva?" 

"Scarcely  with  anybody.  Mamma  never  goes  out. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  cousin  of  my  friend  Claire  looking 
at  me." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  the  prince;  then,  in  an  icy  tone: 
"Perhaps  you  wish  to  make  sure  of  the  presence  of 
this  individual?" 

"No,  I  thank  you.  I  had  better  go  to  Lady 
Theodosia,  if  you  please." 

His  serene  highness's  brotherly  interest  was  shocked 
by  the  confession  Louisa  had  made  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  a  Mend's  cousin,  who  could  condescend  to 
make  one  of  the  mob  peeping  in  at  the  ball-room 
windows.  Besides,  this  beautiful  Miss  Templar  seemed 
to  him  alarmed  at  the  mere  idea  of  this  spectator. 
With  some  stifihess  of  manner  he  led  her  to  Lady 
llieodosia. 

After  making  a  Bilent  how  to  his  pretty  ^^^d3\:sv<»> 
he  sauntered  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tloLe  VvtAxyw-i 
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then  suddenly  retracing  his  steps,  he  went  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  heavens.  He  saw  a  black,  starless 
sky.  Taming  his  attention  to  the  garden,  he  met  a 
scowling  pair  of  eyes  close  to  the  pane  of  glass  opposite 
his  own  face.  The  prince  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
invited  Mdlle.  Claire  for  the  next  quadrille.  Claire, 
tluilling  all  over  with  delight,  stole  a  glance  at  Louisa 
to  see  how  she  bore  this  defalcation.  Louisa  was  at 
the  moment  full  of  wonder  that  Count  von  Bistbnen, 
the  grandee  travelling  with  the  prince  —  a  haughty, 
middle-aged  individual,  with  a  very  broad,  white 
waistcoat  —  should  ask  such  a  girl  as  she  was,  to 
dance  with  him.  Count  von  Bist5nen,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  led  his  partner  to  be  the  prince's  vis-d-vis. 

During  the  first  quadrilles,  H.  S.  H.  deigned  no 
notice  of  Louisa,  but  in  a  grande  chainCy  he  softened 
and  smiled  as  he  received  her  hand;  tiie  smile  shd 
gave  in  return  brought  him  back  to  her  feet  He 
begged  for  the  next  waltz;  Louisa  had  promised  that; 
then  for  the  one  following. 

At  the  close  of  the  ball,  the  prince  himself  wrapped 
her  in  her  cloak,  and  himself  bareheaded,  put  her  into 
Lady  Theodosia's  large  English  carriage.  He  lingered 
at  the  door. 

"You  look  so  comfortable.  I  wish  I  were  going 
with  you."*  » 

Lady  Theodosia  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remark. 

When  she  had  dropped  Louisa  at  La  For^t,  she 
observed  to  Miss  Wilton,  — 

"If  Louisa  were  a  year  or  two  older,  I  should 
advise  Mrs.  Templar  not  to  allow  of  her  being  asked 
out  to  meet  that  sprig  of  royalty.  He  was  quite  lover- 
Jike  this  evening." 
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^'She  is  sucli  a  mere  child,"  said  Miss  Wilton. 
"A  child  to  you  and  me,  my  dear,"  retorted  Lady 
Theodosia-,   '^bnt  a  yi)nth  of  twenty  may  mistake  her 
for  a  woman.     It  would  be  a  pity  such  a  pretty  crea- 
ture as  she  is,  should  be  trifled  with;   girls  are  never 
good  for  much  after  a  heart-crush.    If  her  mother  only 
takes  common  care  of  her,  with  such  an  angeFs  face, 
she  must  marry  welL     I  should  be  glad  to  get  her 
into  a  good  set     There^s  nothing  like  beginning  well 
—  when  a  woman  falls  among  the  wrong  people,  she 
lias  nothing    but   trouble   and   vexation  all  her  life. 
There's  my  sister's  son;  if  he  would  only  have  made 
bis  wife  obey  me,  I  would  have  got  her  invitations  to 
the  best  parties  in  London,  in  spite  of  her  vulgarity. 
But  he  chose  to   continue  his  rebellion,   and  I  shall 
never  trouble  myself  about  that  doll  of  his  again  — 
hell  be  tired  of  her  before  long.     I  wish  he  had  seen 
lier  as  I  did  in  Oxford  Street,    with  her  sixpenny 
muslin  gown  trailing  half  a  yard  behind  her  in  the 
dust" 

Once  on  the  theme  of  her  nephew's  plebeian  mar- 
riage. Miss  Wilton  knew  nothing  would  stop  Lady 
Theodosia's  tongue  but  the  stopping  of  the  carriage. 

It  was  Gustavo  that  Louisa  had  seen  staring  in 
at  her  dS^  she  waltzed  with  the  prince;  it  was* Gustavo's 
angry  face  that  had  so  fiercely  con^onted  his  serene 
highness's  curiosity.  We  shall  hear  of  Gustavo's  feel- 
ings at  that  moment  again;  for  the  present  it  will  be 
suMcient  to  say  that  he  felt  as  farious  as  he  looked. 

Louisa  had  not  half  so  much  to  say  to  her  mother 
on  her  return  from  the  baronne's  dance  a;&  9i\.^x  ^<^ 
^s^bsenption  ball. 
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"Haven't  you  enjoyed  yourself?"  asked  Mrs, 
Templar  as  she  took  off  Louisa's  dress. 

"Thank  you,  mamma.  Oh!  yes,  I  have  been  very 
happy;  I  liked  it  better  than  the  ball." 

"Whom  did  you  dance  with?" 

"Almost  always  with  the  prince.  What  nonsense 
it  is  calling  him  a  count  Every  one  knows  he  is  the 
Prince  of " 

"If  he  were  publicly  called  prince,  he  could  not 
be  dancing  with  such  chits  as  you." 

"Couldn't  he?  Then  I  suppose  he's  looking  down 
on  me  all  the  while;  he  is  only  pretending  to  be 
polite,"  exclaimed  Louisa,  with  some  indignation. 

"Of  course,  he  does  not  consider  you  his  equal. 
You  ought  to  consider  yourself  very  much  honoured 
by  his  notice." 

"But  I  do  not  feel  honoured,"  said  Louisa,  tardy. 

"You  little  goose,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  dry 
laugh.  "But  the  prince  did  not  dance  only  with  you, 
I  suppose?" 

"No,  he  danced  once  with  each  of  the  Von  Ehrt- 
manns,  and  once  with  Claire." 

"Claire!"  repeated  Mrs.  Templar.  "That  was  car 
rying  condescension  too  far." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  said  Louisa,  still  smarting 
with  the  mortification  of  her  mother's  remarks.  "] 
don't  see  that;  Claire  is  prettier  than  either  Ismay  oi 
Fioretta." 

"She  is  not  of  the  same  rank.  The  Gastineau3 
have  no  business  to  be  in  such  society." 

Louisa  made  no  reply,  for  she  saw  that  her  mothei 
was  getting  angry. 

She  did  not  fall  asleep  iiiftc%  ^a  ^^^^kSb^L  ^^sm 
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'ter  her  first  ball.  She  lay  thinking  how  awfully 
3ceitfiil  it  was  of  the  prince  to  put  on  such  a  respect- 
l1  manner  towards  her,  to  hold  her  bouquet,  and  to 
and  bareheaded  at  the  carriage-door  —  it  was  enough 
»  make  her  hate  him.  She  should  like  to  make  him 
now  that  she  understood  it  was  all  sham;  but  it  was 
Qt  probable  she  should  see  him  again;  and  then  she 
imembered  Gustave  outside  the  window,  looking  so 
aeer  —  so  angry  —  so  unlike  a  —  prince. 

Next  morning  Louisa  felt  dull;  she  didn^t  know 
hat  to  do  with  herself.  She  wished  that  Claire 
'ould  come  and  talk  over  the  party;  she  had  a  great 
lind  to-  creep  through  the  wall,  and  seek  her  friend. 
>iit  she  let  time  slip  between  the  wish  and  the  deed, 
11  it  came  to  be  the  hour  of  the  Gastineaux'  noon- 
ay  meal.  She  went  to  the  piano,  and  was  trying  to 
i^  out  the  notes  of  the  waltz  she  had  declared  the 
ight  before  she  should  never  be  tired  of  hearing, 
hen  a  shadow  darkened  the  glass-door.  She  saw 
!laire,  and  jumped  up.  Certainly  that  blush  was  not 
)r  Mdlle.  Gastineau.  The  prince  was  there  smiling, 
nd  far  handsomer  than  he  had  looked  at  either  ball 
r  dance.  His  fine  blue  eyes  were  bright  with  happi- 
ess  as  they  rested  on  Louisa. 

Louisa  was  flattered,  but  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
lother^s  observations  of  the  night  before,  and  that 
ras  why  she  made  him  a  low  curtsey  now,  a  quaint 
urtsey,  by  which  she  intended  to  convey  to  the  visitor 
er  sense  of  the  difference  of  rank  between  them.  A 
light  flush  mounted  to  the  prince's  brow  at  this  re- 
eption;  the  curtsey  threw  him  back  far  better  than 
he  haughtiest  demeanour  would  have  done. 

OJa/re  was  excited  to  a  thorough  disre^axi  o^  ^ 

iw?  ajfi/  Affain,  f.  q 
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etiquette.  She  patronized  his  serene  highness;  ex- 
plained the  motive  of  their  visit.  Count  von  Schaunitz 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  particularly  of 
part  singing.     She  had  been  coming  to  fetch  some  of 

her  duets  when  the  pr the  count  had  proposed 

to  accompany  her. 

Louisa  was  shy  and  embarrassed  as  to  what  she 
should  do  about  her  mother.  She  took  the  music  from 
a  stand,  and,  laying  it  on  the  piano,  said,  — 

"I  will  go  and  tell  mamma." 

"Pray  do  not  disturb  madame  on  my  account,** 
said  the  prince,  with  almost  too  much  earnestness. 

But  Louisa  was  already  gone.  She  had  had  the 
greatest  possible  wish  to  be  out  of  the  room;  her  heart 
was  beating  fast;  she  was  vexed;  at  least  she  thought 
she  was.  She  walked  upstairs  very  slowly,  knocked 
at  her  mother's  door,  and  obeyed  ike  peevish  permifh 
sion  to  enter.  Mrs.  Templar  was  of  course  at  her 
desk.  Louisa  had  expected  that,  but  not  to  see  her 
the  figure  she  was.  Of  late  Mrs.  Templar  had  taken 
to  wearing  a  bonnet  always;  she  had  now  turned  it 
the  back  before,  probably  to  see  better,  for  her  room 
was  darkened  by  a  large  tree  close  to  the  window; 
J  she  really  looked  droll,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  re- 
ceive a  prince. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked. 

"  Count  von  Schaunitz,  the  Crown  Prince,  is  down- 
stairs, mamma,"  said  Louisa,  her  voice  faltering  with 
suppressed  laughter. 

"What's  he  come  for?     I  can't  be  bothered  with 
him.     I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen.     What  made  you  come 
up  to  me?" 

"J  thought  I  ought,  mamma.    C\aAI^^ixwv^\sflSiV 
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Then  slie  may  take  him  away  again.  Say  I  am 
)r  ont,  anything  you  please.  I  don't  want  his 
.  Those  little  German  princes  give  themselves 
airs!  There,  go  and  get  rid  of  him  as  fast  as 
can. 

Ls  soon  as  Louisa  was  outside  the  drawing-room 
,  Claire  had  observed  to  the  prince,  with  the  air 
L  accomplice,  — 

You  needn't  be  afraid;  Mrs.  Templar  never  sees 
ona" 

I  should  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
er  of  Mdlle.  Louisa,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  shade 
)buke  in  his  manner,  which  made  Claire  feel  that 
'oung  man  did  not  accept  the  position  she  awarded 
m;  then  he  began  turning  over  the  music, 
jouisa  came  back,  and  addressing  the  prince,  the 
IT   in   her   cheeks    deepening   with    every   word, 

'Mamma   is   very  sorry  she  cannot  come  down- 

3." 

le  made  a  courteous  reply,  yet  did  not  seem  to 
the  hint  to  go  away. 

rhey  both  continued  standing  by  the  piano,  for 
SSL  did  not  think  it  right  to  ask  him  to  sit  down 
her  mother's  charge  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  con- 
ition  written  down  would  be  question  and  answer, 
a  catechism.  Little  by  little,  however,  Louisa 
'  more  at  her  ease,  and  at  last,  by  some  manoeu- 
^  of  Claire's  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  sang, 
lieve,  La  Suissesse  au  hord  du  lac, 
^atever  it  was,  it  enchanted  the  prince.  "When 
looked  up  she  thought  she  saw  tears  in  lois  \i\\xa 
The  prince  had,  of  course,  heard  thouaanSLa  q1 

9* 
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times  far  finer  singing  than  Louisa^s;  but  he  had  neve: 
before  listened  to  the  sweet  voice  of  a  girl  with  whon 
he  was  falling  in  love;  or  rather  with  whom  he  ha( 
been  in  love  from  the  moment  he  had  imagined  he  fel 
a  brotherly  interest  in  her,  and  that  it  would  be  sacri 
lege  to  flirt  with  her.  Duets  and  trios  followed  th( 
solo,  and  there  was  no  want  of  sincerity  in  the  manlj 
tones  in  which  Idol  mo  and  Mio  bene  were  sung.  Whei 
the  visit  came  to  an  end,  Louisa  was  all  smiles  and 
gaiety. 

"I  hope  we  may  have  another  practice  soon,"  said 
the  prince,  in  quite  a  low  voice. 

^^I  don't  think  mamma  would  let  us,"  said  Louisa 
and  her  face  grew  grave. 

Louisa  walked  into  the  garden  with  her  visitors. 

"You  have  nothing  on  your  head,  Mdlle.  Louisa,' 
said  the  prince,  and  the  words  sounded  very  like  the 
words  of  the  Italian  love-song. 

"I  don't  mind  the  sun,"  said  Louisa,  very  softly. 

The  prince  took  off  his  straw  hat,  and  held  it  as  i 
sort  of  parasol  for  her. 

"Pray  don't,"  she  said,  but  he  persisted. 

They  parted  at  the  garden  gate. 

"I  will  go  in  by  the  court,"  said  Louisa;  "there  ii 
no  sun  there." 

Miss  Templar  was  behind  her  time  at  the  rendee 
vous  of  the  swing.  Gustave  received  her  in  a  surh 
manner.     She  was  very  gentle  to  him. 

"Indeed,  I  am  so  sorry  I  am  late.  I  can't  thin] 
how  it  happened,  for  I  was  not  doing  anything  i 
particular." 

^^  Those  balls  are  spoiling  you,"  said  Gustave.  "- 
yon  could  have  seen  yo\u:a^  Wyc^scscl^  ^^\i^  \ske 
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vith  that  red-headed  prince,  you  would  never  care 
it  again.^* 

He  has  not  red  hair/'  said  Louisa,  sharply. 
A  prince   can't  have  red  hair,   of  course,"  said 
ive,  sarcastically. 

I  know  what  he  has,  and  what  every  one  else 
lot,  and  that's  good  humour,"  retorted  Louisa; 
g,  "Why  should  you  he  cross  and  rude  to  me 
ise  I  dance  —  every  girl  dances?" 
Take  the  consequences,"  said  Gustave.  "It's 
sting  to  see  any  man  allowed  to  put  his  arms 
I  a  young  lady's  waist,  and  hreathe  into  her  face, 
h  you  had  heard  what  the  people  about  me  were 

f 

1  don't  want  to  hear  what  footmen  ^ay.  You 
no  right  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way.  Mamma  and 
Theodosia  would  not  let  me  do  wrong.  You  are 
rs  ready  to  quarrel  with  me  now,  Gustave;  we 
better  give  up  the  lessons."  And  Louisa  laid 
the    book,    out    of  which   she    heard    Gustave 

No,  don't  do  that,"  said  Gustave,  in  a  choked 
.  "You  are  right  and  I  am  wrong.  I  will  not 
OSS  any  more;  let's  be  friends  again,"  and  he  held 
is  hand. 

rustave  had  done  what  all  do  when  fearing  a 
It  is  strange,  yet  sadly  true,  that  just  when  we 
t  in  all  common  sense  to  try  to  be  more  than  usu- 
polite,  witty,  and  agreeable,  we  invariably  choose 
most  unkind,  uncourteous,  and  stupid, 
louisa  dropped  her  dimpled,  rosy  fingers  willingly 
^h  into  Gustave's  outstretched  palm,  but.  ^\i^x^- 
ed  the  coarseness  of  the  hand  claBpiag  \ifit^.    ^^'^ 
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was  so  impressed,  indeed,  with  the  roughnes 
whole  exterior,  that  to  make  up  for  such  a  co 
ness,  she  felt  called  upon  to  he  douhly  kind 
She  showed  him  all  that  sweet  and  ready  for] 
which  oftener  proceeds  from  indifference  thj 
love. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

An  Idyll. 

[.    Gastineau   (Gustave's   uncle)   had,   while   in 
uid,  married  an  Englishwoman.     He  had  been  in 

in  London,  and  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
sman.  She  brought  him  a  tolerable  fortune,  and 
most  equable  of  tempers.  Her  parents  would 
im  against  this  placidity  as  against  a  fault,  while 
hearts  swelled  with  admiration. 
Fanny  is,  what  I  call  too  quiet  —  nothing  ruffles 

If  the  house  were  on  fire,  she  would  sit  knitting 
purse  till  desired  to  move,"  was  a  standing  de- 
tion  in  her  parental  home.  M.  Gastineau  carried 
le  secret  admiration  and  the  outspoken  joke. 
)laire  inherited  the  ideas  of  her  father  and  grand- 
its.  From  the  age  of  ten  years  old  she  had 
nized  her  mother,  and  at  twenty  she  told  her  how 
Dught  to  behave.     Madame  Gastineau  had  really 

to  believe  that  she  was  an  original,  a  creature 
ipart  by  natufe,  a  precious  and  curious  specimen 
3  cared  for,  and  exhibited.  It  never  came  into 
one's  head  to  trouble  Madame  Gastineau  to  think, 
regimen  agreed  with  the  lady.  Her  face  was  as 
th  and  fresh-looking  as  when  M.  Gtistineau  married 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  believe  what  was, 
iver,  the  fact,  that  she  and  Mrs.  Templar  were  of 
ame  age. 

Vhen  Claire  told  her  mother  that  the  Crown  Prince 
i  of  — ,   under  the  tiilQ  of  Comte  'vou  ^Oaaas&NiL^ 
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was  coming  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  that  she  mu! 
put  on  her  hest  lace  cap  with  lilac  rihbons  and  h( 
pale  straw-coloured  China-silk  dress  trimmed  with  lila 
to  receive  him,  Madame  Gastineau  obeyed  withoi 
asking  a  question.  She  was  more  pleased  and  excite 
by  the  visit  than  by  anything  that  had  occurred  to  h( 
since  the  birth  of  Claire. 

The  prince,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  Madan 
Gastineau^s  being  an  original,  paid  her  the  attention  evei 
well-bred  young  man  pays  to  the  mistress  of  a  hous 
From  her  isolation  as  an  idol,  she  had  acquired  a  slo\ 
ness  of  speech  which,  with  her  low  English  voice,  ga^ 
her  an  air  of  refinement  the  prince  had  not  expecte 
in  Claire^s  mother.  Claire  perhaps  never  appeared  i 
such  disadvantage  as  in  the  company  of  the  moth< 
she  considered  so  inferior  to  herself.  Indeed,  Claii 
became  odiously  domineering  from  the  belief  that  h( 
guidance  was  necessary  to  prevent  Madame  Gastinea 
from  committing  some  solecism  in  good  manners. 

When  the  prince  had  taken  his  leave,  Madan 
Gastineau  actually  asked  her  daughter  "why  he  ha 
called?" 

For  a  minute  or  two  Claire  remained  silent  froi 
astonishment,  then  she  said  dogmatically,  — 

"It^s  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  call  on  the 
partners  after  a  ball." 

"I  never  was  in  company  with  a  prince  before 
observed  Madame  Gastineau.  "I  did  not  feel  abashe 
as  I  had  expected." 

"One  always  expects  wrong,"  said  Claire,  decidedl; 
She  did  not  approve  of  her  mother's  asking  questioi 
and  making  observations. 

Hia  serene  highness  made  \n&  ^.^^^^^xice  a  secon 
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at  Les  Vignes,  though  there  had  been  no  ball  the 
ous  evening.  After  this  second  visit,  Claire  desired 
nother  always  to  be  in  the  drawing-room,  nicely 
ed,  every  day  at  two  o'clock.  "The  prince  wishes 
am  some  duets  and  trios  with  Louisa  and  me," 
ined  Mdlle.  Gastineau,  "and  you  must  chaperone 
lamma;  do  you  understand?" 
It  will  be  very  pleasant,  my  dear.  You  will  tell 
father,  my  love." 

Oh,  yes!  I'll  do  all  that.  We  don't  want  you  to 
lything  but  sit  quietly  on  ihe  sofa." 
[.  €rastineau,  however,  never  heard  of  the  arrange- 
;  he  always  drove  into  town  at  one  o'clock,  so  he 
•  met  the  prince  and  Count  von  Bistonen,  who 
,'ht  it  his  duty  to  be  in  attendance  on  these  occa- 
M.  Gastineau  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of 
excellent  music  he  missed  the  pleasure  of  hear- 

Are  you  not  tired  of  singing  so  long.  Miss  Louisa?" 
Ted  Madame  Gastineau  one  day  to  ask.     "You 
flushed,  my  dear." 
I  never  tire,"  was  the  answer, 
s  soon  as  the  victors  were  gone,  Claire  went  and 
before  her  mother,  with  her  hands  firmly  pushed 
into  her  apron  pockets.     The  little  brown  thing 
the  resolute  air  of  one  resolved  to  do  or  die. 
Mamma!"  she  began,  "you  are  not  to  say  a  word 
•s.  Templar  of  your  fancy  that  Louisa  is  singing 
inch.     She  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  it's  all 
nse." 

[  never  thought  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Templar, 
J,"  and  the  placid  lady  looked  with  admiration  at 
ttle  lawgiver.    ^^You  are  very  handsome^  Tuy  ^'^^t. 
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I  am  not  sure  I  don't  prefer  black  hair  to  fair  — 
Louisa's  curls  are  lovely  though  — "  A  short  pause, 
then  suddenly,  "Do  you  like  the  prince's  friend,  Claire? 
I  can't  say  his  name,  poor  man.^' 

"It  would  be  very  improper  for  me  to  confess  any 
preference  for  a  gentleman,  before  he  has  declared  one 
for  me,  mamma,"  said  Claire  demurely. 

"You  are  always  right,  my  dear;  only  in  England 
you  know  — " 

"But  we  are  not  in  England,"  interrupted  Claire. 

"No,  no  more  we  are;  but  you  have  English  blood 
in  your  veins,  Claire."  Here  the  young  lady  shrugged 
her  small  shoulders.  "I  hope,"  continued  Madame 
Gastineau  below  her  breath,  "I  hope  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness — " 

"Serene  Highness,"  interpolated  Claire. 

"I  hope  he  isn't,  you  know,  making  love  to  Louisa; 
she  is  so  young,  and,  my  dear,  remember,  he  cannot 
marry  her." 

"Mamma!   have  you  lost  your  senses?" 

"No,  indeed;  but  lookers-on  do  see  more  of  the 
game." 

"What  game?"  asked  Claire,  with  fierce  eyes. 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  sit  by  and  see  such  a  thing," 
pursued  Madame  Gastineau,  placidly.  "I  am  a  mother 
myself,  and  I  could  scratch  any  man's  eyes  out  who 
was  wicked  enough  —  don't  be  in  a  passion,  my  sweet 
girl.     Something  warns  me." 

"Mamma,  answer  me  one  question.  Do  you  want 
to  make  me  miserable?  If  you  send  away  the  prince, 
you  send  away  Count  von  Bistonen." 

"Claire,  it  will  end  just  as  it  did  with  M.  Amed^e." 

"^0,  it  will  not,  i£  you  iouJX.  \TAft?cfetQ.    Louisa  is 
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a  child  and  the  prince  a  big  boy.  Nobody  but  you 
would  take  up  such  fancies.  Promise  now,  promise  me 
sacredly,  you  won^t  be  filling  papa's  head  with  such 
nonsense." 

"Don't  have  Louisa  here  the  next  time  they  come." 

"You  are  enough  to  drive  any  one  mad,"  burst  out 
Claire,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

Madame  Gastineau  sat  still,  tranquilly  and  skilfully 
handling  her  crochet-needle. 

That  evening  at  tea,  Claire,  who  was  mounting 
watch  over  her  mother,  received  a  little  note  in  pencil 
from  Louisa.  Her  fit  of  sulkiness  vanished.  She 
jumped  up,  ran  to  her  father,  kissed  him,  exclaiming, 

"Oh,  papa,  you  won't  refuse  to* let  me  go!  Lady 
Theodosia  is  going  to  take  Louisa  with  her  to  Cha- 
mounix,  and  Lady  Theodosia  has  given  Louisa  leave 
to  invite  me  to  be  one  of  the  party.  I  may  go,  may 
I  not?" 

"Of  course,  you  may;  and  Claire,  say,  if  my  car- 
riage can  be  of  any  use  you  can  have  it  Your  mother 
will  manage  without  it  for  a  week." 

Away  went  Claire  over  the  well  to  Louisa.  It  was 
not  yet  decided  whether  Mrs.  Templar  would  go  or  not 
—  Louisa  thought  she  would  not. 

"What  shall  we  do  about  the  prince  and  the 
count?"  asked  Claire.  "It  would  only  be  polite  to 
let  them  know,  that  they  mayn't  be  coming  through 
the  broiling  sun  for  no  use.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
write  them  a  note."  Louisa  was  silent.  "On  the 
whole,  better  trust  to  chance.  You  don't  look  half 
pleased,  Louisa." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  coming,"  said  Louisa.  "I 
shouldn't  have  liked  to  be  alone  with  MisA  ^VSlX^wv^ 
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"She's  jealous  of  you  with  Captain  Templar,  chilA 
Stupid  old  thing  that  she  is." 

"I  have  a  mind  to  tell  her  I  don't  care  a  bit  for 
my  cousin,"  said  Louisa. 

Claire  had  done  a  good  deal  for  the  development 
of  Louisa's  mind. 

Mrs.  Templar  did  not  go  to  Chamounix ;  the  prince 
and  Count  von  Bistonen  did.  They  were  lounging 
about  the  front  of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  when  the 
char-4-bancs  containing  Lady  Theodosia's  party  drove 
up.     The  prince  handed  out  the  ladies. 

"How  odd  that  they  should  be  here,"  whispered 
Louisa  to  Claire. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  I  met  them  in  Geneva  the  day 
I  went  to  buy  my  travelling  hat?"  said  Claire. 

"No,  you  never  told  me,"  answered  Louisa. 

The  Templars  dined  at  the  table -d'h6te.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  fifty  persons  assembled  there 
were  English,  and  among  them  were  some  of  Lady 
Theodosia's  own  set.  None  of  the  French  or  Germans 
or  Swiss  who  saw  the  meeting  between  the  Templars  and 
their  acquaintances,  but  must  have  been  disabused  of 
their  prejudice  as  to  British  phlegm.  How  the  Islanders 
shook  hands,  and  how  much  they  had  to  say  to  one 
another!  The  only  indifference  they  showed  was  as 
to  who  heard  their  conversation  or  might  be  disturbed 
by  it  As  last  eomers,  the  Templars,  the  prince  (whose 
rank  had  not  yet  transpired  at  Chamounix)  and  Count 
von  Bistonen  had  their  places  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  Lady  Sophy  and  her  husband  Mr.  Mitchell 
Mitchell,  whose  seats  were  further  up,  coolly  sate  down 
next  the  Templar  party,  ignoring  all  rights  but  their 
own  pleasure. 
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The  French  lady  and  her  daughter,  whose  chairs 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  wife  had  taken,  remonstrated  gently, 
wherenpon  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  ^^Eh!^'  and  stuck  his  glass 
in  his  eye. 

"Does  that  gentleman  opposite  not  understand 
French?"'  asked  the  incognito  prince,  of  Louisa,  by 
whose  side  he  had  secured  a  place. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  Mitchell  Mitchell  cava- 
lierly.    "  Je  comprends  parfaitement  le  fran9ais." 

Here  Lady  Theodosia,  who  was  next  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
Mitchell,  hurriedly  whispered  to  him,  and  that  gen- 
tleman, with  rather  a  red  face,  applied  himself  to  his 
soup  and  did  not  again  look  across  the  table. 

Lady  Theodosia  asked  the  Mitchells  to  take  their 
tea  in  her  room.  Li  those  days  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  private  sitting-room  to  be  had  in  any  hotel 
in  Chamounix.  Lady  Sophy,  who  had  learned  from 
ber  husband  that  the  fair-haired  soi-disant  Count  von 
Schaunitz  was  a  real  prince  of  a  reigning  house,  was 
mdined  to  be  very  agreeable.  In  right  of  an  infirmity 
of  her  eyelids,  which,  indeed,  nearly  concealed  her 
eyes.  Lady  Sophy  had  passed  for  a  beauty  some  years 
back.  Her  manner  and  movements  suited  the  languid 
look  given  by  the  defect,  and  what  with  slow  step 
and  a  sleepy  look.  Lady  Sophy  gained  not  only  the 
unmerited  reputation  of  beauty,  but  of  gentleness. 

"Who  is  that  young  girl?"  inquired  her  ladyship 
of  Miss  Wilton.     "She's  rather  pretty,  isn't  she?" 

"That's  Mr.  Templar's  great-niece,  the  daughter  of 
his  nephew." 

"Oh,  yes!  she  ought  to  have  been  a  boy.  I 
remember  meeting  her  father  once.  I  was.  (\yut^  «ii  ^x\ 
at  the  time,  A  bandsomej  brig*and-looking  maii.  Y^o^*^ 
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told  all  sorts  of  stories  about  him.  There  was  one  about 
a  hat  I  can't  recollect  what  it  was;  but  I  know  he 
was  a  sad  mauvais  sujet.  I  was  too  young  then  to  be 
allowed  to  hear  certain  things." 

Lady  Sophy  was  approaching  that  uncertain  age 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  past,  women  always  mention 
themselves  as  girls. 

"I  wonder  if  that  was  before  Louisa's  birth?"  said 
Miss  Wilton,  with  an  innocent  face.  "She  is  now  within 
a  week  or  two  of  sweet  sixteen." 

Lady  Sophy  did  not  hear  the  question;  she  was 
saying  to  Captain  Templar,  who  had  crossed  the  room 
in  obedience  to  a  smile,  — 

"Do  try  and  get  me  some  sort  of  a  footstool.  I 
am  so  tired,  and  these  chairs  are  so  fatiguing." 

Captain  Templar  went  off  and  returned  with  a 
bundle  of  cloaks  and  shawls,  which  he  made  into  a 
sort  of  footstool. 

"Too  high,  you  see,"  said  Lady  Sophy,  exhibiting 
her  pretty  foot  on  the  heap. 

Count  von  Bistonen  came  to  help  Captain  Teaplar. 
Lady  Sophy  thanked  her  new  attendant  in  very  pretty 
German,  which  she  had  learned  when  her  father  was 
Minister  at  one  of  the  German  courts.  Lady  Sophy 
had  no  more  smiles  for  Captain  Templar;  she  was  busy 
talking  of  the  happy  days  she  had  spent  in  Germany 
when  quite  a  child. 

"You  see  a  thorough -paced  coquette,"  whispered 
Claire  to  Louisa.  "An  old  woman  flirting  is  the  most 
odious  sight  under  heaven." 

"I  don't  see  anything  particular  in  what  she's 
doing, ^"^  said  Louisa. 

*^ Don't  you?  Every tbmg  a)oou\.\L«t  \^  ^^Njv:a%"  ^aid 
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Claire  hotly.  "Just  look  how  affectedly  she  smiles  and 
shakes  her  head  and  tries  to  laugh  like  a  girl.  I  wish 
some  one  would  hold  a  candle  close  to  her  face.** 

"Hush!"  said  Louisa,  for  Lady  Sophy  had  hegun 
to  sing.  The  song  was  one  which  had  been  her  cheval 
de  hataille  some  eighteen  years  previously;  it  belonged 
to  youth,  required  a  girFs  birdlike  notes.  She  sung  it 
well,  but  it  suited  her  as  little  as  a  coral  necklace,  a 
blue  sash,  and  red  shoes  would  have  done.  Every- 
body, nevertheless,  praised  the  song  and  singer,  and 
she  was  pressed  to  condescend  again  to  enchant  the 
company. 

"Surely  one  or  other  of  these  young  ladies  will 
keep  me  in  countenance,"  said  Lady  Sophy,  strong  in 
her  musical  fame.  "Miss  Wilton  I  know  has  a  beau- 
tiful contralto." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  to  sing,"  said  Miss  Wilton; 
"if  Louisa  Templar  will  take  the  first  of  a  duet." 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  forget  the  words,"  said  Louisa, 
alarmed. 

"r  will  prompt  you,"  whispered  Claire.  "Oh!  do 
sing,  Louisa;  it  will  enrage  Madame  Affectation." 

"Now  then,  don't  lose  any  more  time,"  said  Mr. 
Templar,  as  if  time  was  of  the  greatest  consequence 
just  then. 

Louisa,  who  stood  in  awe  of  her  uncle,  began  at 
once.  Even  if  her  voice  had  not  been  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  it  was,  she  must  have  charmed  every  one. 
She  looked  like  a  cherub  singing,  so  earnest,  so  in- 
nocent. The  prince  could  not  continue  to  gaze  without 
falling  on  his  knees  to  adore  her,  so  he  slipped  into 
the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window.  Thei^  "wa^  svsiOKi  ^ 
^ence  afiter  the  duet  that  Mr.  Templar  f  and^fti  SX.  V^a^L 
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been  a  failure,  and  to  cover  so  bad  a  result  roused 
every  one  by  saying,  — 

"A  doleful  ditty,  indeed!  Can't  you  give  us  some- 
thing merry.     Lady  Sophy,  pray  cheer  us." 

But  Lady  Sophy  was  tired  and  sleepy,  and  it  would 
be  best  to  go  to  bed,  as  they  were  to  be  up  so  early 
next  morning. 

"I  hope  you  hate  that  Lady  Sophy  as  much  as  I 
do,"  said  Claire  to  Louisa,  in  the  confidence  of  theii 
■    bed-chamber. 

"No,  I  don't  hate  her  at  all,"  answered  Louisa, 
laughing.  "She  rather  amuses  mey  I  never  saw  any 
one  like  her." 

"She's  anything  but  original,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
Claire;  "she's  one  of  the  kind  of  women  who  flattei 
men  to  get  them  to  pay  her  attention.  Of  all  detestable 
animals,  an  old  married  flirt  is  the  worst." 

"Do  speak  lower,  Claire;  you  don't  know  that  she 
mayn't  be  in  the  next  room." 

"I  wish  she  could  hear  me;  it  might  do  her  good," 
said  Claire. 

Louisa  had  not  remarked  that  Count  von  Bistonen 
had  never  left  Lady  Sophy's  side  the  whole  evening. 
Even  had  she  observed  diis,  she  would  never  hav€ 
supposed  that  to  be  the  cause  of  Claire's  exasperatios 
against  Lady  Sophy.  After  Claire's  confidences  aboul 
a  certain  unhappy  Amed^e,  Louisa  could  never  sup- 
pose tha.t  Claire  would  ever  again  love  any  one.  Be- 
sides Louisa  was  too  happy  to  be  able  to  understand 
or  sympathize  with  hatred  and  tnalice.  She  felt  a1 
peace  with  all  the  world,  ready  to  do  any  one  and 
everjr  one  a  service*,  her  last  waking  thought  wa« 
one  of  gratitude  to  Lady  T\i^o^o^\a.  ^ort  Sss^Sicccij^  V^b: 
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id  to  her  mother  for  allowing  her  to  come,   to  Cha- 
lOimix. 

"I  hope  mamma  is  not  feeling  lonely  to-night," 
le  said  to  Claire.  "I  wish  she  were  going  up  the 
[ontanvert  with  us.  I  wish  it  was  morning  —  still 
ight  hours  before  we  start  —  it  seems  such  a  time." 

*'Go  to  sleep,  and  you'll  know  nothing  about  the 
ime,"  replied  Claire. 

Mdlle.  Gastineau  was  up  and  dressed  before  she 
Ailed  Louisa. 

"I  am  going  downstairs  to  have  a  look  about  me; 
rou  have  just  half-an-hour  to  dress  in  —  make  haste" 
—  and  Claire  was  gone. 

As  six  o'clock  struck,  Lady  Theodosia's  maid  came 
to  summon  Louisa  to  breakfast.  The  prince  happened 
to  be  on  the  stair  as  the  young  lady  was  coming  down, 
and  they  said  "good-morning."  He  asked  permission 
to  be  her  cavalier  in  the  ascent  of  tlie  mountain,  and 
she  said,  "yes,"  adding,  "What  a  beautiful  day;  I  am 
80  glad." 

Never  did  two  happier  young  faces  catch  the 
eyes  of  the  travellers  flitting  to  and  fro.  The  prince, 
however,  did  not  accompany  Louisa  into  the  salle  d 
manger. 

Presently  Mr.  Templar  came  in  rubbing  his  hands 
joyously. 

"Such  a  mon'sous  fight,"  he  exclaimed.  "There's 
Kttle  Lady  Sophy  giving  it  like  a  good  one  to  big 
Lady  Ford.  By  George,  the  small  one  has  the  best  of 
itj  tiiere  was  a  ring  round  them,  by  George!" 

"What  are  they  quarrelling  about?"  asked  Lady 
Theodosia. 

'^Mjr  Ladjr  Sophy  wants  the  Spanisli  aaSLSiV^^  «iA 

^^fce  and  Again.  /  -^i^ 
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SO  does  the  stout  citizenness.  Says  she,  —  *Only  see 
how  heavy  I  am ,  my  lady.  I  can't  sit  on  one  of  the 
regular  saddles;  I  can't  get  my  knee  between  the 
pommels;  it's  only  common  humanity  to  let  me  have 

the  Spanish  saddle.     You're  such  a  slip  of  a  thing,  it  ^ 
don't  matter  to  you.'     Says  Lady  Sophy,  —  'It's  no- 

thing  to  me  what  you  can  or  cannot  do  with  your  • 

knee;  it's  nothing  to  you  whether  I  am  fat  or  thin.     I  ^ 

bargained  for  the  Spanish  saddle,   and  I  am  going  to  ^ 

have  it.'     *  Indeed,  I  spoke  first,'  says  the  other;  'ask  ^- 

this  gentleman,'  taking  hold  of  the  guide,  'if  I  didn't'  ^ 

'You  shan't  have  it,  I  tell  you,'  screamed  Lady  Sophy,  ^ 

and  up  she  jumped  on  the  mule    with  the   Spanish  .r 
saddle.     'Here  I  shall  sit,   and  there's  an  end  of  it' 

Everybody  burst  out  laughing.     The  poor  fat  woman  - 

was  ready  to  cry.     'You  can  get  a  chair  fastened  on  a  \ 

man's    saddle,'    said   Miss    Gastineau;    she's    a   good-  ^^ 

natured  girl,  that;  she  led  Lady  Ford  away,  and  I  do  j' 

believe  Lady  Sophy  is  still  sitting  triumphant  in  the  . 

Spanish  saddle."  ^ 

As  Mr.  Templar  finished  his  story  Claire  appeared,  ."I 

smiling,   as  though  she  had  just  performed  some  good  ,■ 

action.  ,p 

During  the  bustle  of  the  setting  off,   the  prince  ' 

lifted  Louisa  on  her  mule,  put  her  foot  into  the  stirrup  .^ 

and  showed  her  how  to  hold  her  reins.  ^ 

"You  are  not  afraid?"  he  asked,  for  Louisa  had  », 

owned  she  had  never  even  mounted  a  donkey.     "I  : 

shall  keep  close  to  you,  and  a  guide  will  walk  at  the  ^ 

head  of  your  mule.     How  splendid  your  unde  is  —  1, 

he  beats  us  all."     And  the  two  young  people  laughed  v 
■merrily. 

Mr,  Templar  was  dressed  m  a  ^t^^h  WxAm^  coat  j^ 
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with  white  corduroys  and  yellow  top-hoots,  and  wore 
as  important  an  air  as  if  he  had  had  intentions  of  lead- 
ing a  field. 

"Where  are  the  Mitchells?"  inquired  Lady  Theo- 
dosia. 

"They  are  gone  on,  and  so  is  M.  von  Bist5nen." 
Claire  spoke  as  if  she  were  quite  pleased  with  the  ar* 
rangement. 

The  little  cavalcade  moved  on. 

"That  girl  in  the  hlue  frock  and  straw  hat,"  said 
an  enthusiastic,  very  young  Englishman,  "has  the  face 
of  an  angel." 

"How  do  you  know,  Bertie  dear?  did  you  ever  see 
an  angel?"  asked  his  sister. 

"Don't  you  be  stoopid"  was  the  fraternal  reply. 

Claire's  mule  was  the  only  one  which  showed  any 
signs  of  restiveness. 

"I  think  you  had  better  ride  foremost.  Miss 
Gastineau,"  said  Mr.  Templar,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
hunting  costume,  did  not  seem  comfortable  when  his 
mule  began  to  fidget. 

"I  will,  sir,"  returned  Claire,  and  passing  him,  and 
then  Louisa,  she  came  up  with  the  prince.  "I  chal- 
lenge you,  M.  le  Comte,  to  a  gallop." 

"With  all  my  heart,  if  you  can  persuade  these 
poor  beasts  to  move  out  of  a  walk. 

She  struck  his  mule  with  her  switch  smartly  on 
the  croup,  and  then  her  own;  the  blows  were  so  well 
aimed  that  both  animals  set  off  at  a  gallop.  They 
were  on  the  plain  which  leads  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

"Take  care,"  said  the  prince,  laughing^  ''''ot  ^o^s^ 
will  Jide  down  that  lady.'* 
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The  lady  was  no  other  than  Lady  Sophy,  in  h( 
SpaAish  saddle. 

"No  fear,"  cried  Claire,  flushed  and  breathles 
"You  go  on  one  side,  and  Til  go  on  the  other." 

As  soon  as  Lady  Sophy  saw  the  galloping  mule 
she  began  to  scream.  The  prince  tried  to  draw  ii 
but  he  might  as  well  have  tugged  at  a  wall  as  at  hi 
mule's  mouth.  Lady  Sophy's  guide  did  his  best  t 
pull  her  beast  out  of  danger,  but  it  flung  up  it's  heeli 
nearly  sending  Lady  Sophy  over  its  head,  and  the 
took  the  lead  in  the  race,  Claire  following,  whippin 
up  with  all  her  strength.  She  reached  Lady  Soph 
where  the  path  narrowed.  The  mules  began  to  kid 
and  both  ladies  were  thrown  to  the  ground. 

Count  von  Bistonen  picked  up  Claire,  who  pei 
sisted  in  declaring  she  was  not  hurt,  though  she  bi 
her  lips  to  keep  in  a  cry  of  pain.  Lady  Sophy,  wh 
had  fallen  on  soft  ground,  was  frightened  but  no 
hurt;  she,  however,  resisted  all  the  prince's  efforts  t 
lift  her  up.  She  said  she  was  mortally  hurt,  that  sh 
was  sure  her  spine  was  injured.  There  had  ver 
nearly  been  another  catastrophe;  for  even  while  Lad; 
Sophy  wad  protesting  that  she  was  killed,  Mr.  Templai 
almost  standing  in  his  stirrups,  came  tearing  along  a 
full  tilt,  crying,  "Stop  him,  stop  him!" 

The  prince,  leaving  Lady  Sophy,  placed  himsel 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  waving  his  hat;  th( 
mule  stopped  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  sent  Mr.  Temphu 
over  his  tail.  The  whole  party  were  now  assembled 
and  at  a  stand-still.  The  guides  had  caught  th< 
ladies'  two  mules,  and  there  was  a  consultation  as  t( 
what  was  hest  to  be  done.  Lady  Sophy,  who  still  laj 
on  the  ^'ound  moaning,  was  al  lasX.  ^et^oa.^'^^ \a  ^ 
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ad  move  her  arms;  they  were  safe;  then  to  move  her 
)et;  then  to  be  raised,  and  finally  to  stand. 

"You  are  all  right,  thank  God,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell; 
I  hope  the  young  lady  has  escaped  as  easily?" 

"Quite,  thank  you,"  said  Claire,  though  she  was 
ching  from  head  to  foot. 

"Are  you  able  to  go  on?"  asked  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
ds  wife. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!     Til  never  mount  a  mule  again." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  you  must  walk  back  to  the 
loteL" 

At  this  juncture,  fat  Lady  Ford,  perched  on  a  chair, 
same  on  the  scene,  escorted  by  her  son. 

"I  say,  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell;  "we'll 
make  an  exchange  with  your  adversary,  Sophy;  she 
can  take  the  Spanish  saddle,  and  give  you  the  diair  to 
be  carried  home  in." 

"No,  she  shan't  have  it,"  said  Lady  Sophy,  stoutly. 

"Oh!  come,  you  know,  we  must  do  something;  we 
can't  spoil  everybody's  pleasure;  either  you  must  ride 
or  be  carried." 

"I  won't  ride. 

"Very  well."  Hat  in  hand,  and  in  the  most 
|X)lite  terms,  Mr.  Mitchell  made  hist  request  to  Lady 
Pord. 

"Indeed,  you  are  very  welcome  to  the  chair,  sir. 
[  hope  your  good  lady  is  not  much  hurt  —  lucky  she 
8  not  such  a  weight  as  I  am." 

"She  is  a  lump  of  Christian  Charity,"  said  Mr. 
^tchell,  going  back  to  Lady  Sophy.  "I  am  her  knight 
or  evermore." 

The  Spanish  saddle  was  shifted  to  tlift  tooii'g^^  ^s^^X. 
!tn]e,  wMcb  bad  been  selected  for  Lady  TotAl.^  asA^x. 
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Mitchell  and  one  of  the  guides  placing  their  poles  unde: 
the  chair,  returned  to  Chamounix  with  the  sulky  Lad] 
Sophy. 

Claire,^ -quivering  with  plain,  remounted  her  mule 
and  once  more  the  party,  with  the  addition  of  Lad] 
Ford  and  her  son,  set  out  for  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

"I  am  afraid  your  friend  is  really  hurt,"  said  tb 
prince  to  Louisa.  "If  she  would  agree  to  return  ti 
the  hotel,  I  am  sure  Von  Bistbnen  would  gladly  escor 
her  hack." 

But  no!  Claire  would  go  on.  Caillet  was  reachei 
without  further  misadventure,  though  at  every  warning 
of  the  guides,  "Penchez-vous  en  avant,"  Mr.  Templai 
in  the  excess  of  his  ohedience,  nearly  went  over  hi 
mule's  head.  At  the  fountain  of  Caillet,  Claire  wa 
ohliged  to  own  she  could  go  no  further. 

"Louisa  had  better  stay  with  her  friend,"  said  Mia 
Wilton. 

In  spite  of  her  affection  for  Claire,  this  would  have 
been  a  sore  disappointment  to  Louisa;  nevertheless  shi 
agreed  at  once. 

"No,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Lady  Ford;  "J 
am  shaken  all  to  a  jelly  already,  and  I  don't  care  tc 
see  the  ice;  it  was  only  just  to  boast  I  had  seen  it,  you 
know,     m  keep  this  poor  thing  company." 

A  couch  was  improvised  for  Claire  with  all  the 
shawls  the  ladies  had  with  them  and  a  couple  of  jackets 
from  the  guides.  The  only  person  whose  kindness 
Claire  did  not  seem  to  remark  was  that  of  Count  voi 
BistSnen.     She  never  answered  one  of  his  inquiries. 

"This  is  the  last  party  of  pleasure  I  will  ever  un 

dertake/^  said  Lady  Theodosia*,  "the  whole  day  hai 

been  spoiled   by   the  wilMiiftBa  oi  Xl^asaX.  ^^K^s^  ^\^ 
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What  could  have  put  it  into  her  silly  head  to  make  a 
mule  gallop?" 

"Young  girls  will  be  young  girls,"  said  Mr.  Tem- 
plar. 

Louisa  felt  as  if  Lady  Theodosia  threw  some  of  the 
blame  of  the  disasters  caused  by  Claire  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  spirits  began  to  flag.  Nothing,  however, 
could  spoil  her  rapture  and  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace.  She  could  fancy  nothing  grander,  no- 
thing more  amazing;  and,  luckily,  there  was  no  one  by 
to  mar  the  impression  that  "it  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  something  else." 

"Now,  Louisa,  remember,  we  are  to  have  no  more 
foolish  tricks,"  said  Lady  Theodosia,  more  pettishly 
than  Louisa  had  ever  heard  her  speak. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Tem- 
plar?" said  the  prince.  "I  will  answer  with  my  life 
for  her  safety." 

Lady  Theodosia  bowed  stiffly,  she  felt  more  in- 
clmed  to  say  no,  than  yes.  She  was  cross,  and  she 
knew  it,  and  refrained  from  speech,  as  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  rude  to  the  young  man.  As  she  saw  them 
go  away  together,  taking  her  silence  for  consent,  she 
argued  thus,  inwardly:  — 

"Louisa  is  still  a  child,  and  he  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy  —  still  —  well  —  they  would  soon  be  back  in   . 
Geneva,   and  then  Mrs.  Templar  must  really  be  cau- 
tioned to  look  more  after  her  daughter;  better  send  her 
to  school,  than  let  her  run  wild  about  the  country." 

While  Lady  Theodosia  was  thus  reflecting,  and 
preparing,  with  the  help  of  two  guides,  to  venture  on 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  subjects  of  hex  m^di\».\AOTi  ^^x^ 
aJreadjr  on  the  Ice.     They  both  had  poVfe^  ^Q^  ^^fvfisi 
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iron  spikes,  bat  the  prince  held  Louisa^s  left  hand  fast 
clasped  in  his  right.  They  spoke  little;  their  yonng 
hearts  were  too  fall  to  speak.  An  occasional  broken 
phrase  fell  from  the  prince's  lips  —  an  effort  to  make 
Louisa  understand  the  rapture  overpowering  him.  It 
was  the  sight  of  that  great  glacier,  sparkling  beneath 
a  sky  of  unclouded  blue,  which  had  revealed  to  him 
that  he  loved.  Happiness  untold  is  it,  when  a  sublime 
scene  of  nature,  or  a  sublime  action  of  man,  is  that 
which  quickens  the  heart  The  prince  was  breathless, 
like  one  who  has  no  air  to  breathe  human  language, 
has  no  articulate  sounds  wherewith  to  clothe  such  sen- 
sations as  his.  It  is  not  a  first  love  which  is  elo- 
quent. 

Lady  Theodosia  did  not  care  to  stand  on  the  ice 
in  thin  boots.  She  could  say  she  had  seen  all  that 
was  to  be  seen,  and  therefore  she  made  the  guides 
halloo,  to  bring  in  all  the  stragglers  to  take  some  re- 
freshment.    No  reverie  could  withstand  such  shouting. 

"I  wish  we  could  find  the  snow-flower,"  said  Louisa, 
as  she  and  her  companion  turned  reluctantly  to  obey 
the  summons. 

"The  soldanella?"  he  said;  "we  must  look  for  it 
lower  down." 

Lady  Theodosia  was  much  pleasanter  after  she  had 
had  some  luncL  She  spoke  quite  kindly  of  Claire, 
and  insisted  on  Louisa's  drinking  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. 

"You  look  pale  and  tired,  my  dear  child." 

"No,  indeed;  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,"  said 
Louisa. 

The  prince's  spirits  rose,  and  he  told  some  capital 
stories  of  hunting   in  ISoxYray.    ^^  ^^a  ^^^jeassik.  ^a 
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listen  to,  for  he  never  made  himself  the  hero  of  the 
exploits  he  described. 

It  was  not  till  the  guides  gave  the  signal  foir  de- 
parture that  any  one  remarked  the  absence  of  Von 
Bistonen. 

"He  is  probably  gone  to  look  after  the  ladies  at 
Caillet,"  suggested  Miss  Wilton. 

"Poor  souls!  they  must  be  starving,"  observed  Mr. 
Templar,  as  he  complacently  swallowed  another  glass 
of  wine. 

Thus  reminded  of  the  absentees,  a  packet  of  the 
remnants  of  the  eatables  was  made  up  and  confided  to 
one  of  the  guides,  and  then  the  signal  for  departure 
was  given. 

As  the  accident  of  the  morning  had  taken  from  the 
ladies  all  inclination  to  ride  down  the  mountain,  the 
gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Templar,  agreed 
to  walk.  On  mounting  his  mule,  he  said  to  his 
son,  — 

"Look  after  your  cousin,  Miss  Templar." 
When  the  prince  saw  Captain  Templar  place  him- 
self by  Louisa's  side,  he  offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Theo- 
dosia. 

They  found  Lady  Ford  and  the  count  ravenous. 
Claire,  it  was  evident,  ate  against  her  will. 

"I  believe  I  must  have  broken  some  of  my  bones," 
said  Claire  to  Louisa.  "I  can't  think  how  I  am  ever 
to  reach  Chamounix." 

There  was,  indeed,  some  perplexity  as  to  the 
means.  The  guides  proposed  to  cut  some  sticks  to 
make  a  litter. 

"Oh!  no  use  for  all  that  fuss,"  said  CaipXalai ^^"vsl- 
phr,   who  spoke  so  seldom  as  to  have  got  XSa.^  mda^- 
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name  of  "Le  Muet"  from  the  prince.  "She  can  h 
carried  *king's-cushion'  fashion.  Mr.  Ford  and  I  cai 
manage  such  a  light  weight  very  well." 

"Perhaps  the  guides  would  he  safer,"  observec 
Lady  Theodosia. 

"Why  should  you  trust  her  to  any  foreign  fel 
lows  when  she  can  have  honest  Englishmen  to  cam 
her?" 

Luckily,  none  of  the  foreign  fellows  understooi 
Captain  Templar. 

Claire,  half-laughing,  half-crying,  was  carried  t 
the  hotel  by  the  two  young  men. 

"Louisa,"  called  out  Lady  Theodosia,  "now  Mi 
Ford  has  gone  on  with  Miss  G-astineau,  you  must  re 
main  with  Lady  Ford;  we  can't  leave  her  alone  witi 
the  guide." 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  Lady  Theodosia  ex 
pected  still  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  prince's  arm. 

The  unfortunately  stout  lady,  whenever  her  breatl 
permitted,  was  profuse  in  her  apologies  to  Louisa.  Sh( 
was  not  the  least  afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  her  guide 
who  seemed  a  very  decent  person. 

"Do  run  on,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  your  party; 
it's  not  my  way  to  be  a  mar-sport." 

But  Louisa  had  a  misty  idea  that  Lady  Theo* 
dosia's  orders  had  not  been  given  solely  out  of  civility 
to  Lady  Ford 5  so  she  forced  a  smile,  and  obeyed  her 
aunt.  She  saw  the  prince  for  a  moment  on  the  steps 
of  the  hotel. 

"You  are  very  tired,  I  fear?"  he  said.  "I  was 
obliged  to  leave  you." 

**0b!  yes;  it  couldn't  be  helped,  I  know." 
Louisa  hurried  away,  ioi  eJaa  i^X.  VsvOMasA.  \ft  ^ 
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without  knowing   why.     When  she  went   up  to  her 
room,  she  found  Claire  on  the  hed,  groaning. 

"Oh,  Louisa!  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come.  Do 
help  me  off  with  my  things;  I  am  dying  to  get  into 
bed.  Take  care  —  you  hurt  —  oh  I  dear,  what  a  fool 
I  was.     I  am  as  stiff  as  if  I  had  no  joints." 

"I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  get  a  doctor.  I  am  sure 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  you.  Shall  I  go  and 
ask?" 

"Do,  for  I  am  one  ache." 

A  Chamounix  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  gave 
orders  for  embrocations,  and  bandages,  and  rest.  This 
time  it  was  Louisa  who  proposed  to  Lady  Theodosia 
to  remain  upstairs  with  Claire. 

"Ton  are  quite  right,  my  dear;  she's  your  friend, 
and  you  know  Copus  is  not  in  the  best  of  tempers; 
ahe's  always  cross  when  we  are  moving  about." 

Copus  was  Lady  Theodosia's  lady's-maid  and 
tyrant. 

The  fomentations  soothed  Claire's  pains,  and  her 
spirits  were  raised  by  a  good  supply  of  chicken  and 
cakes,  to  the  pitch  of  being  able  to  talk. 

"It's  the  biter  bit,"  said  she;  "but  I  don't  much 
mind,  for  I  punish^  that  cat  Lady  Sophy.  I  only 
wish  she  had  fallen  on  the  stones  instead  of  me." 

"Tou  don't  mean  you  tried  to  make  her  mule 
throw  her,"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

"Well,  I  thought  I  would  give  her  the  chance. 
How  vexed  she  was  to  see  the  fat  lady  get  the  saddle 
at  last." 

"Claire,  it  was  too  bad;  you  might  Yiw?^  Ns^Sia^ 
her,  or  been  Jailed  yourseW^ 
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"She  shouldn't  have  interfered  with  me,"  s 
Olaire. 

"But  how  did  she  interfere  with  you?"  as! 
Louisa. 

Claire  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  question  hj  i 
ing,  — 

"Had  you  a  pleasant  day?" 

"Very,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"It  was  very  cross  of  Lady  Theodosia  to  leave 
to  take  care  of  Lady  Ford." 

"Somebody  must  have  stayed  with  her,  as  her 
helped  to  carry  you,  and  I  was  the  youngest." 

"That  wasn't  the  reason.  I  say,  Louisa — "  CI 
hesitated,  for  as  she  spoke  the  last  three  words,  a  1 
of  fear  had  crept  into  Louisa's  face.  Claire  be 
again:  "Louisa,  I  am  older  than  you,  and  I  kno 
great  deal  more  of  the  world  than  you  do.  Pror 
me  not  io  be  doing  anything  foolish  while  I  am  i 
to  my  bed  and  can't  look  after  you.  Girls  can't 
too  particular,  dear;  and  Gustave  would  say  it  was 
my  fault." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Claire."  Poor  Loi 
blushed  crimson  as  she  made  this  assertion.  "An 
don't  see  what  right  Gustave  has  to  blame  you 
anything  I  choose  to  do." 

"Why,  Louisa,  don't  you  know  as  well  as  I 
that  Gustave  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  yoi 

Louisa's  hand  had  tried  to  stop  the  words 
Claire's  lips. 

"You  are  always  talking  of  love,"  she  said,  i 
very  decided  tone  of  disgust. 

"Fery  well,  now  remember^  Louisa,  I  shall  m 
nterfere  ag-ain  in  yoni    aSaim.    X^^si  "cajK^    ^^\. 
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scrapes  and  out  of  them  as  you  can,  —  I  shan't  trouble 
myself." 

"I  don't  mean  to  get  into  scrapes,"  said  Louisa. 

"Don't  you?"  said  Claire,  significantly.  "Mind 
you  keep  to  that."  And  she  turned  her  face  away 
from  Louisa,  adding,  "Pray  don't  stay  up  here  on  my 
account." 

Louisa  left  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  sat  herself 
down  by  the  window,  sad  and  disconsolate.  There 
was  no  view  to  admire,  nothing  but  a  large  yard 
bounded  by  the  stables  and  out-houses  of  the  hotel 
She  was  angry  with  Claire,  as  angry  as  if  Claire  had 
uttered  some  sacrilegious  words;  her  heart  was  bum- 
mg  within  her.  Still  perseveringly  looking  out  at  the 
coming  and  going  of  stableboys  and  guides,  she  at 
last  distinguished  one  of  the  latter  who  had  been  hired 
by  the  prince.  Suddenly  he  took  off  his  hat  and  stood 
bareheaded;  he  must  be  talking  to  a  gentleman.  Then 
she  distinctly  heard  him  say,  "Mais  certainement, 
monsieur."  He  added  something  in  patois  to  his  com- 
rades, and  left  the  yard. 

During  the'  evening  Lady  Theodosia  came  into  the 
room  to  inquire  for  Mdlle.  Gastineau.  She  sat  down 
for  five  minutes. 

"Lady  Sophy  had  been  very  sulky,"  said  Lady 
Theodosia;  "but  she  was  now  in  high  good-humour, 
for  Captain  Templar  and  young  Ford  had  made  Copus 
dress  them  up  as  women  —  such  absurd  figures  as 
they  were,  to  be  sure;  and  now  they  were  making 
their  handkerchiefs  into  surplices,  and  painting  their 
thumbs  as  faces,  pretending  one  was  a  priest  and  the 
other  a  Scotch  parson,  preaching  such  intotei^fcl'^  Tiorar 
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"Much  we  are  missed  downstairs,"  excl 
Claire,  when  Lady  Theodosia  was  gone. 

"Claire,"  said  Louisa,  "don't  be  angry  any 
I  can't  bear  to  quarrel."     And  she  stooped  and  ] 
her  friend. 

"I  am  not  angry,  but  I  mean  what  I  said.  I 
leave  you  to  your  own  devices." 

Claire  rather  despised  Louisa  for  sueing  for  ] 
Louisa  answered, 

"Claire,  you  should  not  bear  malice  for  so 
I  couldn't  help  firing  up  when  you  said  such  t 
Do  promise  to  interfere,  Claire,  c?o." 

"But  if  you  never  get  into  a  scrape,  there  w 
no  necessity  for  my  interference,"  said  Claire,  t 
spice  of  malice. 

"Ah!  you  can't  forgive,"  said  Louisa,  sc 
fully.  "What  can  I  say  more  than  that  I  am 
sorry?" 

"Well,  I'll  forgive  and  forget  if  I  can,  the 
easily  as  I  owe  you  something  for  my  invitati 
Chamounix." 

"Not  at  all,"' said  Louisa.  "Lady  Theodosi 
that  out  of  her  own  head." 

"You  are  a  good  little  thing!"  said  Claire. 

"Not  so  little,"  exclaimed  Louisa,   with  rei 
courage;   "I  am  nearly  a  head   taller  than  you 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  sixteen;    no  one  can  call 
child  after  to-morrow." 

Miss  Wilton  paid  the  two  girls  a  ceremonious 
as  she  was  going  to  bed.  She  was  either  cross,  < 
of  spirits,  or  sleepy  —  perhaps  all  three. 

** Louisa,   are  you  asleep?"  cried  Claire,   an 
after  the  lighta  had  been  pul  oxxX.. 
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"No." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"I  am  wondering  whether  you  will  be  able  to  go 
'  the  Bossons  to-morrow,"  replied  Louisa. 

"I  will  go,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  remain  with 
e.  Set  your  heart  at  rest  on  that  subject  Now, 
len,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  wy  thoughts.  You  know, 
r  you  don't  know,  that  men  say  women  are  always 
talous  and  envious  of  one  another  —  it's  true,  and  it 
u't  true.  A  woman  is  only  spiteful  to  another  woman 
hen  they  are  rivals;  if  it  weren't  for  rivalry  women 
^ould  be  the  most  amiable  of  living  creatures,  and  to 
aink  they  can  hate  one  another  for  such  a  snipe  of  a 
bUow  as  Captain  Templar!     It  passes  belief." 

Louisa  laughed  and  said,  — 

"Thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  cousin." 

"With  all  my  faults,"  went  on  Claire,  "I  believe 
am  the  only  woman  friend  you'll  ever  have,  Louisa, 
'ou  are  too  pretty  to  have  friends.  Now,  that  Miss 
Hilton,  who  is  clever  enough,  hates  you  and  every 
Oman  breathing,  for  the  sake  of  that  disagreeable 
ttle  man;  she  fancies  we  all  admire  him  as  she  does. 
r  there  were  no  men,  women  would  be  angels.  I  am 
ure  Miss  Wilton  told  Lady  Theodosia  to  keep  you  up 
sre." 

"No,  she  did  not  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
ith  you." 

"Good-night,"  said  Claiile;  "and.  dream  that  Miss 
?^ilton  is  your  most  loving  and  obedient  servant" 

The  next  day,  the  22nd  of  September,  Louisa's 
xteenth  birthday,  was  an  era  in  her  life.  Claire  was 
\  good  as  her  word,  and  bravely  appeared  %X.  ^^ 
-eakfast-table.    Louisa  bad  gone  down  ftax\\et^  «o^ 
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meeting  Captain  Templar,   had  begged  Lim  to  secui 
the  Spanish  saddle  for  Claire. 

"She  is  so  good,"  said  Louisa;  "she  is  determine< 
whether  it  hurts  her  or  not,  to  go  to  the  Bossons,  f( 
fear  I  should  have  to  stay  at  home  with  her." 

"You  are  two  very  nice  girls,  both  of  you,"  sai 
the  usually  taciturn  captain.  "I  promise  that  Mi 
Claire  shall  have  the  saddle.  You  may  tell  her  fro: 
me  that  I  admire  her  eyes  extremely." 

Louisa  was  thoroughly  surprised,  and  somethii 
intimidated  by  this  lively  speech  from  Le  Muet. 

The  prince  did  not  seek  to  be  by  Louisa^s  side  o 
the  way  to  the  Bossons.  This  glacier  has  perhaj 
now,  what  it  had  then,  something  the  appearance  ( 
ruins.  An  arch  led  into  a  cave  of  ice.  Claire  an 
Louisa,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen,  went  ii 
Louisa  knew  that  the  prince  was  by  her,  she  felt  on 
of  her  hands  clasped  in  his,  and  her  heart  seemed  t 
bound  into  her  throat  and  half  choke  her.  It  wa 
only  for  a  minute,  and  then  they  were  all  in  th 
bright  light  again.  When  the  prince  released  he 
hand,  Louisa  saw  a  small  folded  paper  in  his. 

"This  is  your  birthday,"  he  said;  "and  this  is  m; 
gift.    .  I  picked    it    myself  last   night  —  my    guid 
showed  me  where  to  find   it."     And  he   gave  her 
perfect  specimen  of  the  soldanella  —  the  flower  sh 
had  wished  for  the  day  before. 

She  received  it  in  silence;  he  did  not  see  whei 

she  put  it  for  safety,   for  he  turned  away  as  he  ga^ 

it  to  her.     Louisa  went  to  Claire,  and  walked  by  h( 

friend'' a  side  all  the  way  back  to  the  hotel.      One 

more  that  day  Louisa  founi  \\i^  Tgitmo.^  Otfi^^  \s^  \v<5,t» 
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"The  sight"  of  the  afternoon  was  to  be  that  of 
the  setting  son  behind  Mont  Blanc. 

"It  is  all  over  now,"  sighed  Louisa. 

"What  is  all  over?"  asked  the  prince. 

"We  set  out  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  it  has 
been  so  happy  here.  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  the 
mountain  looking  so  ghastly  —  it  seemed  to  die  be- 
fore us,  didn't  it?" 

The  prince  had  nothing  consolatory  to  say  in 
reply.  All  day  he  had  been  trying  to  think  what 
was  right  to  do,  at  least  he  thought  he  had  been 
striving  to  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
very  sincerely  trying  to  make  pleasure  and  duty 
agree;  he  had  failed,  as  people  are  apt  to  do  in  that 
attempt.  His  last  waking  thoughts  were  —  "I  must 
let  circumstances  guide  me.  Dear,  sweet  Louisa,  I 
would  not  do  you  an  injury  for  the  world.  Ah!  if  I 
were  not  a  prince." 


Once  and  Again,  I.  "^  Y 
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CHAPTER  XL 

End  of  the  Idyll. 

The  first  days  after  Louisa^s  return  from  Cha-  : 
mounix,  she  was  restless  and  out  of  spirits;  it  seemed  f 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  any  time  in  the  same  f= 
place.  She  went  from  the  house  to  the  garden,  from  ^ 
the  g^den  to  the  house.  The  least  noise  made  her  'f 
start;  th^  tears  started  to  her  eyes  for  the  slightest  - 
cause;  she  felt  tired  without  having  done  aught  to  '- 
tire  her. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Templar,  who  had  been  watching 
her  for  some  minutes,  asked  her  what  was  the  matter 
with  her? 

"Nothing,  mamma,"  answered  Louisa. 

"You  don't  seem  such  friends  with  Claire  as  before 
your  trip." 

"Oh,  yesi  indeed." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  are  fretting  because  you 
have  no  gaiety  in  view.  It's  a  poor  return  to  me  for 
having  allowed  you  to  accept  the  invitation;  young 
ladies  have  a  way  of  keeping  all  their  agreeable 
qualities  for  strangers,  and  of  sulking  at  home." 

"Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  not  sulky.  I  have  felt 
done  up;  that's  all.  I  will  sing  you  some  of  your 
favourite  songs;  shall  I,  mamma?" 

"If  you  are  fatigued,  you  had  better  go  to  bed." 

"J  am  not  so  bad  as  that."     And  Louisa  went  to 
the  piano  and  did  her  \>e8t,    "Bu\.\i«t  t^v^'Osl'ss^^tsvsmssa^ 
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ad  not  tended  to  make  her  more  cheerful,  and,  it 
lost  be  owned,  she  sang  in  a  doleful  tone. 

It  was  the  ninth  day  since  her  return  from  Gha- 
lounix  —  a  beautifal  bright  Sunday.  Louisa  had 
one  as  she  often  did,  accompanied  the  Gastineaux  to 
le  church  in  Geneva,  Mrs.  Templar  being  glad  of 
ny  excuse  to  avoid  the  long  walk.  Instead  of  going 
ito  the  house  when  the  Gastineaux  left  her  at  the 
ate  of  La  For^t,  she  went  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
rhere  a  little  summer-house  overhung  the  high-road. 
Ihe  had  not  been  there  many  minutes  when  she  saw 
lie  prince  coming  along.  She  drew  herself  out  of 
ight,  and  sat  down  as  breathless  as  though  she  were 
rightened.  She  was  still  wondering  whether  she  had 
>een  seen,  when  she  found  the  prince  standing  by  her. 
le  had  easily  climbed  the  low  wall  They  were 
»oth  embarrassed.  He  asked  her  several  questions, 
(dthout  waiting  for  any  answer,  talked  of  the  heat 
Jid  dust,  laughing  awkwardly.  At  last  he  took  a 
ong  breath,  and  exclaimed,  — 

"This  has  been  the  happiest  summer  of  my  life, 
shall  never  be  so  happy  again;  but  everything, 
feasant  or  unpleasant,  comes  to  an  end  one  day  or 
•ther." 

Louisa  understood  at  once  and  said,  — 

"You  are  going  away,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes  —  letters  "     He  did  not  finish  that 

hrase,  but  burst  out,  "I  am  dreadfully  sorry  to  go." 

"Are  you?"  And  Louisa  involuntarily  turned 
>  look  at  him.  She  could  not  guess  that  she  was 
ery  pale. 

He  stamped  his  foot,  mi  said  c^uickly  «si^ 
mdlj^,  — 

\1* 
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"I  hope  you  will  forget  me  very  soon.     I  don 
deserve  one  single  thought  from  you;  but  I  am  not 
good-for-nothing  fellow;  don't  let  any  one  make  yo 
believe  that"  And  the  great  strong  young  man,  covei 
ing  his  face,  sobbed  aloud. 

"Pray,  pray,  don't,"  and  Louisa  laid  her  han 
softly  on  his  arm.  "There's  nothing  for  you  to  be  8 
sorry  about." 

"Remember,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  swoUei 
reddened  eyes,  "that  if  ever  I  can  do  anything  fc 
you,  you  must  tell  me.  I  would  give  my  right  banc 
half  of  whatever  I  may  possess,  to  hear  you  say  tha 
I  had  helped  to  make  you  happy." 

She  said,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "Thank  you." 

"Will  you  shake  hands  with  me?"  he  said,  an< 
held  out  both  his  hands. 

She  laid  hers  in  his  outstretched  palms. 

"You  promise  you  will  not  let  any  one  mak 
you  think  ill  of  me.  I  swear  to  God  I  have  alway 
respected  you  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  do  the  Hoi; 
Virgin."  A  great  hot  tear  fell  on  the  back  of  he 
neck  as  he  bent  over  her.  "I  am  not  my  own  mastei 
dearest,  sweetest  Louisa,  and  the  more  I  care  for  yon 
the  more  injury  I  might  do  you,  and  I  would  rathe 
die  than  harm  you!  just  say  you  don't  hate  me." 

"No,  indeed,  I  do  not." 

"I  must  go;  I  gave  my  word  only  to  say  good-by. 

"Good-by,"  repeated  Louisa. 

He  let  go  her  hands,  and  left  the  summer-house. 

She  sat  down  utterly  bewildered.  Suddenly  sb 
heard  the  steps  of  some  one  running;  she  looked  u| 
and  there  was  the  prince  again. 

*'I  came  back  to  see  \S.  you  ^et^  ^stfov^^'  \ia  «i 
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daimed,  wringing  her  hand.  *^I  can^t  bear  the  idea 
of  your  being  sorry;  tell  me  you  don^t  care  a  straw 
for  me!  tell  me  that  I  am  a  stupid  coxcomb  to  dare 
to  think  you  do." 

"I  don't  care  so  very  much,"  said  Louisa,  making 
an  effort  to  say  the  words  with  a  smile. 

"Will  you  promise  —  promise  faithfully,"  he  went 
ott  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "that  if  you  ever  need  a  friend 
to  help  you,  you  will  send  for  me.  I'll  never  fail 
you,  so  help  me  God." 

"I  promise,"  she  said.  "Don't  come  back  any 
more." 

He  lingered. 

"And  you  don't  hate 'me?" 

"No." 

"Grod  bless  you,"  he  whispered,  and  once  more  left 
the  summer-house. 

Louisa  heard  his  step  in  the  road  beneath,  and  then 
she  took  her  way  to  the  house.  She  went  slowly,  for 
suddenly  she  felt  as  if  all  strength  had  left  her  knees; 
she  was  glad  to  hold  by  any  shrub  that  bordered  the 
way.  She  crept  up  to  her  own  room,  and  she  lay 
down  trembling  on  her  bed. 

In  the  meantime,  Lady  Theodosia  had  been  en- 
lightening Mrs.  Templar  as  to  what  her  ladyship  had  .-' 
seen  with  her  own  eyes,  and  what  Miss  Wilton  and  her " 
maid  Copus  had  seen  with  theirs  at  Chamounix.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  give  Lady  Theodosia's  recapitulation 
of  the  idyll  recorded  in  our  last  chapter. 

"The  prince  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  though  he 
is  a  foreigner/'  continued  her  ladyship,  ^^auSi'l'm^ 
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for  Louisa's  sake  he  had  been  only  Count  von  Behau- 
nitz.     I  have  said  nothing  of  what  I  told  you  either 
to  Mr.  Templar  or  Marmaduke  —  these  sort  of  affairs 
are  best  managed  by  women.     But  when  I  took  leave 
of  his  serene  highness  at  Chamounix,  I  invited  him  to 
come   and  lunch  with  me  on  his  return  to   Geneva. 
I  was  sure  the  expectation  of  meeting  Louisa  would 
bring  him  immediately.     He  made  his  appearance  the 
very  morning  after  we  reached  home.     I  managed  to 
get  every  one  out  of  the  way,   and  once  we  were  tete- 
a-tete  y   I  began  by  various  inquiries  as  to  his  native 
land,   until  I  got  him  into  a  description  of  the  grand- 
ducal  court.     Then  I  said,  bluntly  enough,  that  I  sup- 
posed he  was  making  the  tour  of  Europe  previous  to 
his  marriage.     He  reddened  —  stammering  out  some 
evasive  answer.     I  begged  his  pardon  for  my  indis- 
cretion,   but   that   my  excuse    was   the  having  read 
several  paragraphs  in  the  papers  on  that  subject    It 
was  a  transparent  white  lie,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  lie. 
I  was  resolved,  however,  to  give  him  his  lesson.    *It 
wouldn't  be  fair,'  I  said,   *if  the  incognito  of  princes, 
or  the  secret  of  their  matrimbnial  engagements,   was 
too  well  preserved.     Doubtless  he  recollected  the  fable 
of  the  boys  and  the  frogs.     What  was  play  to  one 
party  was  death  to  the  other.'     *How  does  your  lady- 
ship apply  that  fable  to  me?'  he  asked,    angrily.    I 
JOiBwered  that  I  left  the  application  to  his  own  pene- 
tration.    *I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you  any 
longer,'  he  replied;  *no  word  has  passed  my  lips  to  the 
young  lady  in  question,   that  angels  might  not  have 
heard.'     *0f  that  I  was  quite  certain,'  I  said,  *but  — * 
He  interrupted  me  with  ^Yes^  ^^^^  I  know  what  yon 
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are  going  to  say;  you  are  quite  right  to  take  care  of 
her.'" 

"He  stopped  a  moment,  then  went  on  in  a  voice 
that  showed  he  really  felt  what  he  expressed:  *I  pay 
dearly  for  my  rank;  never  shall  I  see  any  one  like 
her  again;  neither  church  nor  priests  can  do  me  as 
much  good  as  only  heing  in  her  company  has  done; 
she  has  made  me  loathe  everything  that  is  not  as  pure 
and  lovely  as  herself.'  I  really  did  not  know  what  to 
answer.  He  touched  me,  I  assure  you.  After  a  while 
he  said,  'Well,  Lady  Theodosia,  what  do  you  require 
of  me?' 

"'You  must  give  up  seeing  her,'  I  replied  (we 
both  avoided  the -poor  child's  name),  'indeed,  the  kind- 
est thing  your  highness  could  do,  would  he  to  leave 
Geneva  at  once.'  'Very  well,'  he  answered,  'I  shall 
go,  but  not  without  bidding  her  farewell.'  I  said, 
'That's  exactly  what  I  must  beg  you  not  to  do.*  'I 
must  say  good-by  to  her,'  he  said,  doggedly.  'No  one 
shall  persuade  me  to  leave  the  idea  rankling  in  her 
memory  that  I  was  a  heartless  fellow.'  I  proposed  to 
give  her  any  message  from  him ;  I  assured  him  I  would 
do  it  as  kindly  as  he  could  desire.  No,  he  was  de- 
termined to  see  her  —  he  could  bear  any  pain  better 
were  it  given  by  her  hand. 

"'I  was  sure,'  I  said,  laughing,  'the  young  lady 
was  not  in  any  danger  of  the  suffering  he  supposed. 
Her  vanity  might  have  been  tickled  by  his  attentions, 
but  that  he  might  trust  my  experience,  that  she  did 
not  yet  know  that  she  had  a  heart'  'Then  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  ^ny  interdict  as  to  my  saying  fare- 
well,' he  returned,  sharply;  'you  won't  di&«\\Ad.^  TSl^^ 
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Lady  Theodosia,  and  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  will  see 
her,  once  more.  I  don't  want  to  see  her  alone  —  what 
I  have  to  say,  I  should  he  glad  to  say  before  the 
whole  world.  She  shall  know  I  am  not  a  selfish  brute. 
She  shall  know  that  it  is  an  agony  for  me  to  leave 
her.'  I  said,  *You  promise  that  you  will  quit  Geneva 
after  this  one  interview?'  *You  have  my  word  al- 
ready —  thank  you,'  he  added,  interrupting  me  as  I 
was  beginning  to  say  that  I  would  arrange  that  he 
should  see  Louisa,  —  ^ thank  you,  I  will  find  or  make 
the  opportunity  for  myself.'  He  bowed  rather  haughtily, 
I  must  say,  but  I  forgive  him.  He  left  the  room  with- 
out another  word.  Count  von  Bistonen  came  to  me  an 
hour  ago,  to  announce  that  he  and  the  prince  leave 
Geneva  this  evening;  so,  of  course,  the  meeting  has 
taken  place."  j 

Mrs.  Templar  had  listened  in  unbroken  silence  to  j 
Lady  Theodosia.    She  looked  very  angry,  and  said,— 

^^I  shall  take  very  good  care  that  Louisa  does  not 
play  any  more  such  tricks  again." 

"Poor  child!    she  played  no  tricks,"    said  Lady 
Theodosia;  "her  beauty  alone  is  in  fault," 

"Pardon  me.  Lady  Theodosia;  no  man  is  ever  for-  ^ 
ward  with  a  modest  girl,  let  her  be  ever  so  handsome,  /j 
When  men  flirt  it  is  always  the  woman's  fault."  ^ 

"I  know  there  is  some  such  maxim  in  Fordyce's 
aermons  to  young  women,"  said  Lady  Theodosia;  "the 
maxims  and  sermons  of  an  old  man.     Elderly  people     ^ 
like  you  and  me,  my  dear,  have  forgotten  what  it  was     \ 
to  be  young  and  admired;  besides,  no  preux  chevalier     ^ 
could  have  shown  more  respect  i(^  the  lady  of  his 
tbangbts  than  his  young  highness." 


T 
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Templar  smiled  the  mockery  of  a  smile  as  she 

at  my  wisdom  teeth  too  long  ago,  as  you  just 
dnded  me,  to  have  much  relish  for  tiiese  ro- 
.£Pairs.  As  for  any  love  on  Louisa^s  side,  it  is 
rous  to  speak  of  such  a  thing.  Some  girls  of 
I  don^t  say  hut  might  have  such  feelings, 
thank  goodness,    is  not  a  precocious  young 

on't  think  she  is;  however,  my  advice  to  you 
least  said  on  the  matter  the  soonest  mended/^ 
saying,  Lady  Theodosia  took  an  icy  cold  leave 
Templar.  The  ladies,  indeed,  parted  with 
of  mutual  dislike. 

oon  as  Lady  Theodosia  was  gone  Mrs.  Templar 

search    of  Louisa.     The   poor   child's   pale, 

ace   induced  Mrs.  Templar  to  put  off  her  in- 

Bcture.     She  could  not,  however,  refrain  from 

lat  freak  is  this,  your  lying  down  at  this  time 

Are  you  ill?" 

mamma." 
3n  get  up,  and  come  down  to  your  dinner." 
n  Louisa  wished  her  mother  good-night,  she 
I  low  voice,  — 

eed,  mamma,  I  have  done  nothing  wrong." 
m  glad  you  have  a  quiet  conscience  —  there, 
d." 

this  was  all  Mrs.  Templar  ever  said  to  Louisa 
on  to  the  prince.     In  fact,   she  was  at  a  loss 

say,    for  fiie  more  she  thought  over  Lady 
la's  account,  the  less  she  saw  reason  to  blame 
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Louisa.  And  then,  after  all,  the  principal  offender  had 
been  a  prince  —  a  prince  who  would  one  day  reign 
over  an  independent  territory,  and  Mrs.  Templar  was 
inclined  to  be  more  indulgent  to  the  errors  of  princes 
than  to  those  of  artisans^ 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  shutters  of  the  Villa 
Andreossey  were  closed.  Mr.  Templar,  in  taking  leave 
of  Louisa,  had  presented  her  with  a  bank-note  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  Lady  Theodosia  had  given  her  some 
trinkets  of  which  she  was  tired.  Captain  Templar's 
parting  gift  was  a  little  white  poodle  which  he  called 
Prince  —  Louisa  changed  its  name  to  Chamounix. 

Not  a  word  as  to  any  future  meeting  had  either 
Lady  Theodosia  or  Mr.  Templar  spoken  to  Mrs.  Templar, 
nor  yet  to  Louisa,  for  Mrs.  Templar  inquired  of  her 
daughter  if  they  had.  The  adieux  had  been  without 
even  a  conventional  hope  of  the  kind. 

Mrs.  Templar  was  disappointed;  how  much  so,  sbe 
never  told.  She  had  always  looked  forward  to  Louisa's 
being  introduced  into  the  great  English  world  by  Lady 
Theodosia.  Standing,  as  she  was,  as  to  her  own  dignity, 
Mrs.  Templar  had  intended,  if  Lady  Theodosia  would 
undertake  to  chaperone  Louisa,  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground herself.  Nay,  more,  she  would  have  given  all 
her  income,  save  what  was  necessary  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  to  allow  Louisa  an  opportunity  of  figur 
ing  in  the  rank  to  which  she  was,  by  birth,  entitled. 
Suspicious,  vindictive,  and  implacable,  Mrs.  Templar 
had  nevertheless  a  great  capability  of  self-sacrifice,  but 
her  self-sacrifice  always  seemed  more  like  a  self-in- 
flicted penance,  than  flowing  from  a  generous  affection, 
happier  to  give  than  to  receive.     Mrs.  Templar  did 
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hings  now  and  then;  but  she  effaced  their  merit 
isidering  those  for  whom  they*  were  done  as 
,  and  whom,  every  after,  she  was  ready  on  the 
It  provocation,  to  reproach  with  what  they  owed 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Chftteaa  qui  Parle,  Femme  qui  l^coate. 

Louisa  had  been  nearer  the  truth  than  she  was 
herself  aware,  when  she  said  to  the  prince  hj  way  of 
consoling  him:  "I  don't  care  very  much."  She  had 
felt  the  mere  vague  preference  of  a  girl  scarcely  six- 
teen, for  the  first  agreeable  young  man  who  pays  her 
special  attention.  It  had  been  a  mere  flash  of  youth; 
nevertheless  she  was  not  after  that  trip  to  Chamounix, 
and  the  ensuing  interview  in  the  summer-house,  exactly 
what  she  had  been  before.  It  said  much  for  the  temper 
of  her  character  that  her  first  grief  had  done  her  good, 
not  harm;  it  had  made  her  more  thoughtful  for  others, 
more  tender  in  her  obedience  to  her  mother. 

The  whole  romantic  episode  was  somehow  or  other 
known  to  all  Geneva;  it  would  really  seem  as  though 
stones  and  trees  could  whisper  what  passes  before  them. 
The  comments  on  the  incident  depended  on  the  pecu- 
liar disposition  of  the  commentator;  the  world's  ear  is 
large  and  eager,  and  the  world's  tongue  harsh  and 
venomous.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  was  Mrs. 
Templar  and  Lady  Theodosia  who  were  blamed;  and 
Louisa  pitied.  In  vain  did  Claire  reiterate  that  Louisa 
never  cared  for  the  prince,  nor  the  prince  for  Louisa; 
and  that  she  who  was  Louisa's  intimate  friend,  and 
had  been  a  witness  of  all  that  occurred,  must  be  the 
best  judge.  The  world  of  Geneva  persisted  in  the 
judgment* it  had  formed,  and  even  accused  Mdlle. 
Grastineau  of  being  actuated  by  jealousy  of  her  friend 
ID  her  denials.     One  petson  aloiift  \.fia^  V\^  ^«a?CL<^t 
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wiH  to  believe  Claire's  assertions,  and  that  person 

Grustave. 

lonisa  had  still  continued  to  teach  him  English  up 

e  month  of  November,   but  the  lessons  had  been 

led  to  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays;  the  rest  of  the 

Gustave  returned  too  late  for  any  meetings  at 
vnng,  and  Louisa  excused  herself  from  going  over 
le  other  evenings  to  Les  Vignes,  saying  that  she 
.  not  leave  her  mother  so  much  alone.  Perhaps 
lad  not  forgotten  Claire's  assertion  about  Gustave, 
hough  kind  and  gentle  to  him,  it  is  quite  sure 
her  manner  was  more  reserved  than  it  had  been 

months  previously.  In  fact,  Gustave  perceived 
Louisa  had  completely  passed  out  of  childhood. 
You  know  enough  of  English  now  to  go  on  by 
self,"  said  Louisa  the  day  that  she  complained  that 
s  too  cold  to  sit  out  of  doors.  "Why  don't  you 
and  read  to  your  aunt?" 

Jn  other  words,  you  don't  wish  to  teach  me  any 
?" 

No,  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  will  try  to  give  you 
son  every  Saturday  afternoon  at  your  own  house." 
/laire  was  scarcely  better  satisfied  with  Louisa 
Gustave;  she  openly  reproached  her  with  being 
^ed,  with  having  grown  reserved;  and,  as  always 
ens  in  such  cases,  the  reproaches  only  served  to 
ase  the  evil  complained  of.  Claire's  sharp  speeches 
oyed  all  that  confidence  which  is  the  charm  of  inti- 
\  Gustave  also  occasionally  indulged  in  ironical 
idoes,  which  brought  tears  to  Louisa's  eyes;  the 
li  Gustave  no  sooner  perceived,  than  he  added  to 
discomfort  by  his  vehement  expresaiona^  %Xk!i\A& 
ynate  prayers  for  forgiveness.     All  ^\a  X/Wi^ftk^  "VSi 
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keep  Louisa  more  at  home.  She  borrowed  some  books 
of  history  from  Mr.  Gastineau^s  library,  and  unaided, 
set  herself  heartily  to  work  to  improve  her  mind. 

All  at  once  Claire^s  ill-humour  vanished,  her  scold- 
ings ceased.  She  began  again  to  send  tiny  notes  to 
her  dear  Loo-loo,  about  everything  and  noting;  she 
was  always  inviting  Louisa  to  go  on  shopping  expedi* 
tions  to  Geneva,  or  for  a  drive  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake;  or  else  the  dear  child  must  come  over  and  have 
a  singing  lesson. 

One  day  Mrs.  Templar  startled  Louisa  by  saying, 
"So  your  friend  has  a  new  flirtation  on  hand.^'  Hotr 
did  Mrs.  Templar,  who  so  seldom  put  her  foot  out  of  ' 
her  own  premises,  know  this?  Noticing  Louisa^s  sfl*  j 
tonishment,  Mrs.  Templar  added:  "My  eyes  are  not 
very  large,  but  they  see  uncommonly  well.  This  time 
I  believe  Miss  Claire  will  snare  her  bird:  he  is  young 
and  stupid  enough  to  walk  into  the  net."  ». 

The  mother's  words  grated  harshly  on  the  daughter's  C" 
ears.  Sour  elderly  people  have  no  mercy  in  flagellat-  S, 
ing  the  hearts  of  the  young,  with  their  cruel  know- 
ledge of  poor  human  nature. 

"When  did  you  find  it  out,  mamma?"  asked  Louisa, 
thus  ingenuously  admitting  the  accusation,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  description.. 

**  Never  mind.  Don't  engage  yourself  to  act  as 
bridesmaid,  for  it  won't  be  in  your  power  to  keep  your 
promise.     We  are  going  away." 

Louisa  flushed  with  surprise  and  something  with 
pleasure  also,  at  the  prospect  of  a  coming  change. 

"We  are  going  back  to  Paris,"  announced  Mrs. 
Templar. 

''Ob!  bow  glad  1  am\  ^^  di^aSi  ^^^  ^^wa  K  dd 
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Skcourt,  and  Denis  and  Marie  again.  Mamma,  I 
ironder  if  we  could  find  F^licie?" 

Most  unpleasant  reminiscences  were  connected  with 
Ua  last  name.  Mrs.  Templar  answered  waspishlj: 
^So  that's  all  you  care  for  leaving  your  dear  Gasti- 
seaux?  Well,  my  dear,  your  feelings  will  never  hurt 
TOUT  health;  so  much  the  hetter  for  you.'*  And  then 
trs.  Templar  walked  away  to  her  own  room  in  excel- 
mt  humour  with  herself. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  a  Saturday,  not 
ing  before  Louisa's  usual  hour  for  going  to  Les  Yignes 
i  give  Gustavo  his  lesson.  She  clambered  over  the 
ell  without  delay,  to  make  known  the  prodigious 
ews,  that  they  were  going  to  leave  La  For^t,  going 
ack  to  Paris.  As  she  entered  the  Gastineaux'  court- 
ard,  Claire  called  softly  from  an  upstairs  window: 
Louisa,  don't  go  into  the  salon,  come  up  by  the  back- 
tairs  to  my  room." 

When  Louisa  saw  Claire's  face,  she  guessed  that 
omeithing  out  of  the  common  had  happened. 

"Louisa!  I  am  engaged,"  exclaimed  Claire.  "He 
i  richer  than  I  expected.  Oh,  Louisa!  I  do  believe 
hat  I  shall  be  happy." 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  dear  Claire;  M.  Hubert  looks 
ery  amiable." 

"Papa  and  mamma  are  so  pleased.  Papa  says  he 
rould  have  chosen  him  out  of  a  hundred  for  me,  and 
ben  the  best  of  all  is  to  come,  we  are  to  live  in  Paris, 
lenri  is  junior  partner  of  a  great  commission  house, 
nd  the  head  of  the  business  lives  in  the  country: 
lenri  is  going  away  almost  directly  to  choose  an  apart- 
aent  for  us,  and  it  is  to  be  furnished  as  llVkft" 

"How  Inckjr!'*  exclaimed  Louisa  m  \i^i  tvmi\''^'at^ 
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do  you  know,  Claire,  mamma  has  just  told  me  th& 
we  are  to  go  back  to  Paris?  I  came  over  directly  U 
tell  you." 

"Why  are  you  going?"  asked  Claire. 

"I  can't  teU,  for  mamma  just  told  me  we  were  to 
go,  and  no  more,  and  you  know  she  can't  bear  to  be 
asked  questions." 

"Well,  I  am  very  glad  for  my  own  sake!"  said 
Claire;  "but  what  will  Gustave  say?" 

"He'll  say  he  is  very  sorry,  I  suppose,"  said  Louisa, 
in  a  tone  of  impatience. 

"Fie,  Louisa!  you  are  very  ungrateful:  anybody 
can  see  that  Gustave  is  pining  to  death  about  you.  His 
eyes  are  twice  as  big  as  they  were." 

"Claire,  I  wish  you  would  not  say  such  things." 

"Well,  I  won't,  since  they  anger  your  ladyship,'^ 
said  Claire,  laughing.  "Come  and  look  at  the  pre- 
sents Henri  has  given  me.  And  she  dragged  Louisa 
to  a  secretaire  and  pulled  out  a  handsome  gold  bracelet, 
with  half  a  dozen  little  hearts  pendent  from  it  "I 
mean  to  put  Henri's  hair,  and  papa's  and  mamma's,  in 
three  of  them.  How  nice  it  is  to  have  some  one  who 
thinks  more  of  you  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world!'' 

"Do  you  love  him  already?"  asked  Louisa. 

"I  respect  him  very  much,"  said  Claire,  with  greal 
gravity;  "and  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  him  as  a  Im 
band;  the  first  necessity  in  marriage  is  to  be  able  U. 
respect  your  husband." 

Claire  was  repeating  her  father's  words  to  hersel£ 

"Mamma  guessed  what  was  going  to  happen,"  sav 
Louisa, 

"Then  she  must  be  a  mtd[i^''  x«^^^«a^^"C<i 
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she  never  saw  Henri  and  me  together,  that  I  am  sure 
of." 

This  allusion  to  her  mother's  penetration  had  re- 
called Mrs.  Templar's  other  observations  to  Lonisa,  and 
made  her  also  remember  Claire's  confidences  about 
Amed^e  and  Count  von  Bistonen;  but  Louisa  had  no 
more  judgment  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  girls  of 
sixteen,  and  in  her  interest  in  a  real  case  of  an  offer 
of  marriage,  she  did  not  reason  on  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  feelings  of  the  bride  elect. 

"We  are  to  be  married  before  Christmas,"  said 
Claire.  "I  wonder  if  you'll  be  still  here,  and,  above 
all,  I  wonder  why  you  are  going  to  Paris?" 

Claire's  speculations  were  here  interrupted  by  a 
summons  downstairs. 

"Come  with  me,  Louisa,  and  get  over  the  cere- 
mony of  congratulating  the  bridegroom  to  be." 

"What  ought  I  to  say?"  exclaimed  Louisa,  hanging 
bacL 

"Oh I  anything;  mumble  something  about  happi- 
ness, but  don't  offer  to  shake  hands.  Henri  is  very 
French,  and  would  feel  quite  awkward.  You  should 
have  seen  him  the  other  day,  when  Madame  Mercier, 
who  is  an  Englishwoman,  put  out  her  hand;  he  gave 
her  his  left  in  such  a  grotesque  way;  I  almost  laughed 
out  He  said  afterwards  that  she  ought  to  have  learned 
better  manners  by  this  time." 

Louisa,  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Madame  Gastineau,  and  kept  them  so  fixed, 
onder  some  sort  of  impression  that  M.  Hubert  must 
feel  ashamed  before  a  stranger.     She  ki&^^d.  ^\dkt^% 
phicid  mo£bffl>  wbiapermg  tiat  she  wished  \iet  ^07  • 

Once  aad  Affain,  /,  '^^ 
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'"That  won't  do,  Louisa,"    called  out  Claire,    to 
Louisa's  amazement;  "you  must  do  your  duty." 

So  summoned,  Louisa  went  forward  to  the  affianced 
couple,  looking  so  prettily  shy  that  M.  Hubert  was 
well  enough  satisfied  merely  to  gaze  at  her.  He  made 
her  a  fluent  oration  of  thanks  for  the  congratulations 
she  had  not  spoken.  When  he  had  ended,  Claire 
said,  —  ^ 

"We  are  going  to  take  a  walk,  and  you  must  come  -v 
and  chaperone  us,  Louisa."  jf 

"It's  the  day  for  Gustave's  lesson,"  replied  Louisa,  •■ 
in  a  whisper,  "and  I  shouldn't  like  to  disappoint  T 
him." 

"We  can  go  and  meet  him,"  answered  Claire,  also  - 
in  a  low  voice,  "and  I  depute  you  to  tell  him  the  1 
great  news.  I  mean  Henri  to  help  Gustave,"  added  | 
Claire,  confidentially:  "he  shall  take  him  as  a  clerk  or  i 
something.  I  have  a  sort  of  liking  for  Gustavo,  i 
though  he  never  did  me  the  honour  of  falling  in  love 
with  me." 

The  trio  sauntered  down  the  road  to  Geneva.  It 
was  one  of  those  grey  days  common  enough  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter;  the  clouds  of  that  particular  neutral 
tint,  which  amateur  sketchers  find  easiest  to  paint 
There  had  been  a  frost  in  the  morning,  for  you  could 
see  every  now  and  then  a  heap  of  withered,  fallen 
leaves,  bordered  and  sprinkled  with  what  looked  like 
silver.  It  was  not  an  unpleasant  day:  it  had  the  charm 
of  perfect  tranquillity.  They  were  within  a  bow-shot 
of  Geneva  before  they  met  Gustavo.  The  bookseller^s 
clerk  was  a  head  taller  than  M.  Hubert:  a  long  line 
would  have  served  to  poitray  GfMLsXw^^'*  ^^ire^  so  thin 
and  straight  was  he.    la  eon^^c^etka^  q^  ^Qc^  Ts^wgp^ 
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.  ness,  his  head,  covered  with  a  thicket  of  hlack  hair, 
seemed  out  of  proportion  with  his  shoulders;  his  face 
was  haggard,  and  his  brow  lined,  though  there  was 
only  as  jet  a  down  on  his  upper  lip.  Claire  often  hit 
the  mark  when  she  said,  — 

"I  declare,  Gustave,  one  would  think  you  were 
half-starved,  that  you  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day." 

The  truth  was,  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
he  had  at  heart,  Gustave  put  aside  almost  all  the 
allowance  made  him  by  his  uncle  for  his  breakfast  and 
dinner  during  the  week,  contriving  to  keep  under  the 
cravings  of  a  growing  youth's  appetite  with  bread  and 
water  in  the  winter,  and  bread  and  fruit  in  the  summer. 
He  only  dined  once  a  week,  and  that  was  on  Sunday. 
M.  Henri  Hubert,  so  plump,  fresh-coloured  and  fault- 
lessly attired,  Gustave  so  lank,  dark,  with  clothes  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  somebody  else, 
were  types  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  Louisa,  who 
had  more  sensibility  than  her  mother  believed,  was 
quite  grieved  for  the  supposed  mortification  Gustave 
must  feel  in  being  contrasted  with  so  fine  a  gentleman 
as  Claire's  fianc^.  She  went  so  far  as  to  admire 
Gostave's  courage  in  not  being  as  abashed  as  she  was 
for  him.  It  happened  to  Gustave  in  this  instance,  as 
it  so  constantly  does  to  every  one  of  us:  we  get  credit 
for  the  doing  that  which  we  have  not  done,  and  none 
at  all  for  that  we  have  done. 

Gustave  had  not  remarked  M.  Hubert's  dress;  nor 
had  he,  would  it  have  exercised  any  influence  over 
him,  or  made  him  draw  any  comparison  between  him- 
self and  the  wearer.  Every  day  of  his  life,  Gustave 
was  in  close  propinquity  with  real  fine  io\k&.  Q^«ok^^ 
Is  a  sort  of  balfway-hoxiBey  at  which,  mo^t  \ia:^^*ess^  ^'^ 
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distinction  stop;  and  stopping,  they  huj  books.  One 
of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  town  is  the  number  of 
booksellers'  shops.  Gustave  had  been  politely  spoken 
to  by  English  peers  and  peeresses;  they  had  asked  his 
opinion  and  abided  by  lus  recommendation.  In  some 
respects,  Gustave  was  already  a  man  of  the  world. 
While  Louisa  was  admiring  his  courageous  indifference 
to  dress,  Gustave  had  never  cast  a  thought  on  his  own 
or  M.  Hubert's.  Hitherto  he  had  kept  out  of  the  Pa- 
risian's way,  because  he  was  in  no  wise  interested  in 
him.  The  moment  Claire  formally  introduced  him  to 
M.  Hubert,  he  understood  that  he  was  bowing  to  one 
who  was  about  to  become  his  cousin's  husband.  After 
the  two  young  men  had  exchanged  a  few  insignificant 
words,  Claire  and  her  lover  walked  slowly,  to  let 
Louisa  and  Gustave  precede  them. 

^^  Claire  bid  me  tell  you  that  she  is  going  to  be 
married,"  began  Louisa. 

"So  I  guessed,"  replied  Gustave.  "I  w6nder  if  she 
has  a  little  bit  of  heairt  left  to  give  M.  Hubert." 

Louisa  did  not  attempt  to  unravel  this  riddle. 

Gustave  went  on,  — 

"Well,  she  has  always  been  good-natured  to  me, 
and  on  her  wedding-day  she  shall  have  my  prayers 
for  her  happiness." 

"She  says  she  is  certain  that  she  shall  be  happy," 
said  Louisa. 

"We  know  she  is  not  difficult  to  please,"  returned 
Gustave. 

Here  they  heard  Claire's  strong,  high  voice, 
sajring,  — 

^^We    must    have    a    gooi-m^^   ^^Iqu*^   women's 
dresses  never  show  to  advaatag^  Vo.  «w  «ca»J\  x^Qa>;r 
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'^I  suppose  the  marriage  will  take  place  soon?*^ 
said  Gnstave. 

"Before  Christmas,  Claire  told  me." 

"You  will  find  it  dull  without  her." 

Louisa  hesitated;  she  had  a  distinct  consciousness 
that  the  news  of  her  leaving  Geneva  would  pain  Gus- 
tavo; lately  she  had  never  felt  easy  in  his  company, 
and  she  had  a  growing  aversion  to  anything  re- 
sembling a  t^te-^-t^te  with  him,  and  this  though  his 
manner  was  in  general  almost  painfully  humble  to  her. 
Avoiding  a  direct  reply,  she  asked,  — 

"Do  you  find  your  English  of  the  use  you  ex- 
pected?" 

"Yes,  my  master  promises  me  an  increase  of  pay. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Louisa." 

"Oh!  don't  speak  in  that  way,  Gustave.  You  learn 
so  easily  it's  no  trouble  to  teach  you." 

He  was  watching  every  word  that  fell  jfrom  her 
lips;  he  interrupted  her  by  saying,  — ^ 

"I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  only  six  months 
smce  you  gave  me  my  first  lesson.  You  have  sud- 
denly started  into  a  grown-up  young  lady." 

"One  must  grow  up  some  day  or  other,"  she  said. 
"I  wish  I  were  not  so  ignorant  as  I  am,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  Paris,  for  there  I 
shall  have  masters." 

"Going  to  Paris  I"  repeated  Gustave;  "glad  you  are 
going  to  Paris  I"  he  reiterated. 

"I  am  not  glad  to  leave  the  good  Gastineaux 
and  you,  Gustave;  but  I  do  long  to  have  some  educa- 
tion." 

">S£Dca  when  did  you  know  this?^^  V^  «^^^^  "^Ka^ 
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mind  intent  only  on  the  fact  tliat  she  was  going 
away. 

"Mamma  only  told  me  this  afternoon." 

"And  when  do  you  go?" 

"Soon>  I  think,  for  mamma  said  I  must  not  pro- 
mise to  be  one  of  Claire^s  bridesmaids." 

Gustavo  asked  no  more  questions;  indeed  he 
did  not  open  his  mouth  again  during  the  rest  of  the 
walk. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  for  your  lesson,"  said 
Louisa,  as  they  stood  at  the  gate  waiting  for  the  linger- 
ing lovers.  Young  as  she  was,  she  read  the  signs  of 
repressed  grief  on  Gustavo's  face,  and  tears  started 
into  her  eyes.  It  is  generally  unlucky  for  themselves 
that  daughters  of  Eve  are  all  so  impatient  of  the  sight 
of  suffering  in  men,  and  that  they  are  so  impetuous  in 
their  wish  to  console.  To  think  now  what  a  difference 
it  would  have  made  in  Louisa's  life  had  she  not  looked 
at  Gustave,  and  looking,  had  not  been  moved  to  put 
out  her  little  hand,  but  had  said,  "Good-evening,"  and 
tripped  away? 

As  it  was,  Claire  and  her  lover  came  up  —  Claire 
in  high  glee.  Hubert  had  been  promising  her  carte 
blanche  for  the  furnishing  of  her  new  home.  At  that 
instant  of  her  own  supreme  contentment,  Claire  wished 
everybody  to  be  as  happy  as  she  herself  was.  There 
was  not  much  penetration  required  to  perceive  that 
something  was  distressing  Gustave,  and  Claire  sup- 
posed that  she  knew  what  would  best  console  him.  To 
Louisa's  "Good-night,"  she  said,  — 

"What  nonsense,  your  going  away  now!  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Templar  will  expect  you  to  stay  and  have  tea 
with  UB,    At  all  events,  if  you  at^  »Sx«I\^  \a  ^\«^  ^th- 
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out  leave,  I  will  take  Henri  over  the  well,  and  intro- 
duce liim  to  her  —  that  will  please  her;  and  then  TU 
beg  her  to  allow  70U  to  spend  the  evening  with  us.  In 
the  meantime  go  and  giveGustave  his  lesson  —  there^s 
no  one  in  the  drawing-room." 

Louisa  said,  years  and  years  after,  in  speaking  of 
the  scene  that  ensued,  — 

"I  said  what  I  did  not  wish  to  say,  I  did  what  I  did 
not  wish  to  do;  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  help  myself." 

Louisa  went  up  to  Claire^s  boudoir,  and  brought 
down  the  English  book  Gustave  was  reading  with  her; 
it  was  Evelina^  belonging  to  Madame  Gastineau,  who  ' 
had  brought  it  some  five-and-twenty  years  before  from 
England.  Gustave  found  his  place,  tried  to  read  a 
sentence,  and  fairly  broke  down. 

"What  frightens  you?"  he  said,  after  a  pause; 
"you  are  trembling." 

"Trembling I"  repeated  Louisa;  "no,  indeed,  I  am 
not."  And  she  kept  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  page  of 
the  open  book. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother  this  morning,"  he 
continued;  "I  want  you  to  read  it." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad."  And  she  looked  up  with 
that  peculiar  relaxing  of  the  features  which  follows  re- 
lief from  apprehension.  She  took  the  letter  he  held 
out  to  her,  and  bent  her  head  over  it.  Madame  Gas- 
tineau wrote  of  her  gratitude  to  Louisa  for  her  kind- 
ness to  Gustave,  making  many  allusions  to  her  charm- 
ing ways  as  a  child.  The  letter  ended  with  an  earnest 
prayer  that  Miss  Templar  might  be  as  happy  as  she 
certainly  deserved  to  be.  All  the  while  Louisa  was 
reading,  she  heard  Gustave's  loud  breathing  —  felt  his 
hot  breath  on  her  neck.     She  shivered  a^  cm!^  ^^^^ 
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when  one  hears  those  mysterious  sounds  in  woods  or 
plains  which  precede  a  coming  storm.     Louisa  shrank    i 
into  herself.     She   might   have   got  up  and  left  the    | 
room;  she  might  have  gone  to  the  window  and  spoken    ' 
to  M.  and  Madame  Gastineau  —  she  could  see  them    ; 
in  the   garden;    she  might  have  desired  Gustave  to    [ 
leave  her;  she  might  have  done  a  dozen  things  which    i 
she  did  not  do.     She  did  as  the  canary  did  the  other    . 
day.     It  was  in  a  cage  hanging  under  a  trellis.    A    ; 
sparrow-hawk  soaring  past,  lighted  on  the  bird's  gilded    \ 
prison.     The  canary  had  only  to  go  to  the  opposite    i 
side,  or  only  to  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  perch,  and    : 
it  was  safe.     It  might  have  done  so,  yet  it  did  not. 
Heaven  knows  what  the  fascination  of  peril  is;  but  it 
went  shuddering  until  within  reach  of  the  hawk's  cruel 
beak. 

Louisa  did  not  even  draw  further  away  from  Gus- 
tave; perhaps  she  had  a  dread  of  wounding  him  hj 
any  show  of  discomfort.  She  returned  the  letter, 
saying,  — 

"Thank  you  for  letting  me  read  it.  Your  mother 
thinks  far  too  much  of  the  little  service  I  have  rendered 
you.  When  you  write  to  your  mother,  give  her  mj 
love,  and  say  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  old  days  in 
Paris." 

She  looked  so  tender  and  pitiful  as  she  said  this — 
she  looked  so  like  the  sweet  child  of  his  boyhood,  — 
that  the  temptation  was  irresistible:  Gustave  suddenly 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"You  should  not,"  exclaimed  she,  flushing,  and 
pushing  him  away. 

"Louisa,"  exclaimed  Gustave:  —  "Louisa,  I  wish 
/  was  not  such  a  rough  fellow.    Y6\l  used  to  love  me 
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36,  in  spite  of  my  rags.  You  would  sit  on  my  knee, 
i  put  your  beautiful  little  rosy  face  against  my  great 
ly  dark  one." 

"I  was  a  child  then,"  answered  Louisa,  gravely. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  he  went  on;  "you 
I't  know  how  I  love  you  —  I  would  die  for  you. 
it  had  not  been  for  love  of  you,  Louisa,  I  should 
re  been  dead  long  ago.  Mine  was  such  a  wretched 
me:  at  twelve  years  old  I  remember  planning  to  kill 
^self ,  and  but  for  you  I  should  have  done  it  one 
Y  after  my  father  had  beaten  me  till  I  was  bruised 
•m  head  to  foot,  and  for  no  reason  except  that  my 
}es  were  worn  out.     I  had  gone  to  the  hole  I  slept 

I  had  fastened  a  rope  round  my  neck,  when  I  heard 
ur  little  feet  coming  slowly  €uid  wearily  up  the  stair 
•  the  steps  were  so  steep  for  you;  and  then  you 
pped  impatiently  at  the  door,  calling  put,  'Gustave! 
astave!  come  here  directly,  and  teach  me  my  lesson.' 
m  saved  my  life  then." 

"I  don't  think  that  children  have  such  happy  lives 
1 1  hear  people  always  boaisting  they  have,"  observed 
3aisa.  "I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  be  little 
;ain"  —  she  could  go  along  with  Gustave's  feelings 

far. 

"I  never  loved  any  one  really  but  you,  Louisa," 
id  Gustave,  passionately.  "I  could  not  love  my 
ther,  he  was  so  cruel;  nor  my  mother,  she  was  so 
ijust  to  me  for  Ernest's  sake.  If  you  are  to  begin  to 
ite  me  now,  it's  no  use  for  me  to  live." 

"Why  do  you  say  such  things?  Why  should  I 
ite  you?" 

"Now  suppose,  Louisa,  —  one  may  suppose  what 
le  likes,  —  suppose  a  man  just  in  Budoi  «i.  %v\.\x»Sisyo. 
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as  I  am  in  now,  were,  by  dint  of  talent  and  industiy, 
to  raise  himself,  —  others  as  humbly  bom  as  I  am . 
have  risen  to  be  prime  ministers  of  a  great  cotmtiy, ' 
—  suppose  a  man  were  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  all  I 
obstacles  for  your  sake,   that  you  were  sure  that  yon  j 
had  been  the  spur  to   all  his   exertions,   that  all  his 
thoughts  had  been  centred  in  you,  that  he  had  fougbt  ^ 
and  *  struggled   until   he   had   gained   an   honourable  Z 
position,  all  in  the  oile  hope  of  winning  you,  —  would  r 
it  make  you  .  .  .  ."  h 

He  stopped,  for  he  saw  alarm  in  every  feature  of  (. 
the  face  he  was  so  anxiously  gazing  on.  r' 

"No,  —  it's  no  use  to  ask  the  question,"  he  said,  ""^ 
abruptly;  "you  could  never  forget  I  had  been  a  shop- 
boy.'' 

The  agony  of  his  voice  as  he  said  this,  the  teaif 
that  rolled  over  his  cheeks,  banished  every  other  feel- 
ing from  Louisa's  tender  little  heart  save  that  of  com- 
passion. She  said,  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  her 
assertion,  — 

"Indeed  you  are  quite  wrong,  Gustave." 

"Am  I?  Oh!  say  so  again;  Louisa,  say  so  again; 
you  don't  guess  all  I  have  suffered  this  summer;  it  has 
made  me  more  of  a  scarecrow  than  ever." 

This  speech  drove  the  colour  from  Louisa's  cheeks^ 
the  growing  duskiness  did  not  allow  Gustave  to  seo 
her  change  of  colour. 

"Look  here,  Louisa,"  went  on  Gustave.  "I  have  i 
something  worth  in  my  brains.  I  have  tried  what  I  -j 
could  do.  I  sent  two  articles  to  the  Bevue  de  Genhe,  J 
and  they  have  been  printed;  and  I  sent  a  story  to  one  j 
of  the  newspapers,  for  a  feuilL^toiL^  aad  it  is  accepted,  \ 
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id  will  come  out  shortly.  No  one,  except  the  editor, 
18  any  idea  that  I  am  the  anthor/' 

"An  author!  —  a  real  author!  Oh!  Gustavo,  how 
lad  I  am  —  I  am  quite  proud.  Won't  you  tell  your 
nde?  —  I  should  like  to  tell  everybody."  Louisa 
poke  with  enthusiasm. 

"It's  all  for  you,  Louisa.  If  I  live,  I  will  make 
ou  proud  of  your  old  playfellow." 

He  leaned  towards  her,  and,  in  a  choking  voice, 
iid,  — 

"Do  not  be  angry  again.  Louisa,  Louisa,  give  me 
ome  hope  to  live  on!" 

Louisa]s  brightness  faded;  she  sat  as  if  charmed  to 
ler  chair;  she  was  frightened,  and  yet  she  was  softened. 
L  man's  pleading  has  an  effect  on  a  woman's  nerves, 
f  not  on  her  heart;  and  Louisa  was  not  a  woman,  but 
m  inexperienced  girl,  who  had  a  certain  amount  of 
iffection  for  Gustavo;  he  had  filled  the  place  of  an 
jlder  brother  to  her,  and  she  had  cared  for  him,  with- 
)ut  ever  thinking  how  much. 

She  faltered  out,  "I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to  let 
fov^talk  so  to  me,  Gustavo." 

"Why  not?  I  have  not  asked  you  to  marry  me 
—  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did.  No ;  I  plead  for  very 
Btde,  Louisa.  I  would  serve  twice  seven  years  to  win 
yoQ  —  and  think  it  only  too  little.  All  I  ask  is,  that 
7011  promise  to  give  me  time  to  make  my  way  in  the 
World  Oh!  Louisa,  don't  refuse,  or  you  will  kill  me! 
Tou  have  the  power  for  good  or  evil  over  me;  you 
Biay  make  or  mar  my  life.  Be  merciful,  or  the  con- 
■oquences  be  on  your  head." 
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"But  I  don't  understand  what  it  is  you  want  me 
do,"  said  Louisa,  distressed  and  puzzled. 

"Promise  you  will  not  marry  any  one  for  thi 
years,"  said  Gustave,  quickly. 

"I  am  going  to  school;  there's  not  the  least  chai 
of  my  marrying,"  said  Louisa,  almost  laughing. 

"Laugh  if  you  will,  but  promise  to  wait  for  tb 
years." 

"I  don't  mind  giving  you  that  promise,  if  it  i^ 
make  you  happy,"  said  Louisa;  "but  I  don't  see  mu 
use  in  it." 

"You  promise,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  I  promise,"  she  said,  smiling.    "You  silly  Gustave 

"Now  then,  a  pledge,"  he  exclaimed,  and  sudder 
cut  ofiF  one  of  her  glossy  curls. 

"You  should  have  asked  my  leave  first,"  she  sa 
drawing  away  her  hand. 

"It  will  be  my  only  comfort  when  we  are  separatee 
returned  Gustave  —  "the  only  proof  I  shall  have 
your  promise." 

"You  make  mi  sorry  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  gi 
you  any  promise,"  she  said,  and  left  her  seat. 

She  went  to  the  window,  and  M.  and  Madai 
Gastineau,  catching  sight  of  her,  came  in. 

Meanwhile,  Claire  and  M.  Hubert  had  paid  th* 
visit  to  Mrs.  Templar,  and  had  brought  back  perm 
sion  for  Louisa  to  spend  the  evening  at  Les  Vign 
Claire  was  much  too  pre-occupied  with  her  own  c( 
cems  to  take  notice  of  Louisa's  unusual  silence,  or 
Gustave's  equally  unusual  excitement.  Claire  was  li 
small  fireworks  with  her  lover.  She  was  for  ever  € 
ploding  into  some  coquettish  command  —  demand! 
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»ol  or  cushion,  or  scolding  or  rallying  him.  She 
,ved  as  a  child  does  with  a  new  toy;  had  M. 
ert  been  breakable,  she  would  certainly  have 
:en  him  to  pieces  before  bed-time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  Promise. 


A  WHOLE  week  passed  before  Louisa  and  Gustave 
met  again.  As  far  as  Louisa  went,  she  would  have 
willingly  dispensed  with  seeing  him  again  until  the 
expiration  of  the  next  three  years.  In  her  secret  soul, 
she  looked  forward  to  that  period  as  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  disagreeable  compact.  The  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  between  her  and  Gustave  had  in  it  a 
dissolving  quality.  Louisa  was  uneasy  at  the  promise 
he  had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  her,  and  her  dis- 
quiet produced  a  decided  irritation  against  the  person 
who  had  led  her  into  so  silly  an  act.  She  shared  in 
none  of  those  passionate  sentiments  which  agitated 
'Gustave,  and  which  make  wrong  appear  right,  and 
right  wrong.  Gustave  had  much  more  nearly  won 
her  dislike  than  her  liking.  She  was  impatient  to  be 
away  from  La  For^t,  to  be  where  he  could  not  worry 
her.  It  was  Claire,  that  amateur  of  loyeplots,  who 
brought  Louisa  an  entreaty  from  Gustave  to  meet  him 
at  the  swing  on  the  Saturday  afternoon. 

"You  will  be  very  mean,  if  you  continue  to  avoid 
him  as  you  have  done,"  said  Claire. 

Louisa  took  her  way  to  the  rendezvous  with  slow, 
reluctant  steps.  Gustave  watched  her  coming  along, 
and  that  languid  droop  of  her  head,  and,  indeed,  of 
her  whole  figure,  gave  him  much  the  same  sensation 
as  that  famed  individual  must  have  had,  who,  drawing 
Ms  head  out  of  the  bucket  oi  ^aXet ,  ^\^ws\«t^^  \Xi«.t 
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thousand  years  of  joy  had  been  the  illusion  of  a 
seconds. 

jrustave  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  very 
and  gaunt  he  looked. 
*So  you  are  positively  going  away  in  a  few  days?" 

egV- 

'Yes;  it  is  quite  settled  that  we  set  ofP  next  Thurs- 

jouisa  spoke  gravely,  but  Gustavo  detected  no 
of  regret  in  her  tone.  Perceiving  this,  had 
ave  had  any  logic,  he  would  have  sighed,  and  left 
natter  unsifted;  but  folks  in  his  position  always 
I  to  a  furious  desire  of  investigation. 
'Your  eyes  sparkle  at  the  thought  of  the  change," 
Gustave,  reproachfully. 

'There's  no  cause  for  my  being  unhappy  because 
ire  going  to  Paris,"  said  Louisa;  "and  I  am  glad 
I  shall  see  dear  M.  de  Blacourt" 
'I  hate  separations,"  returned  Gustave.  "Who 
tell  when  they  separate  that  they  shall  evQr  meet 
1?" 

*0f  course,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  not  dying,"  re- 
l  Louisa,  with  the  reasonableness  of  indifference; 
there  are  as  many  chances  in  favour  of  living  as 
ying.  After  eight  years,  M.  de  Blacourt,  and 
e,  and  Denis,  and  mamma,  and  I  are  all  alive 
well.  I  can't  see  anything  so  dreadful  in  our 
g  as  far  as  Paris.  M.  and  Madame  Gastineau  do 
fret  because  Claire  is  to  live  there." 
'That's  different;  however,  it's  of  no  use  discussing 
subject  —  evidently  you  do  not  caie  a\)o\]L\.  \^»»^- 
ae,  while  I "  ie  broke  off. 
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"Suppose  you  were  to  get  some  employment,  and  [ 
had  to  leave  Geneva,  while  I  was  to  remain  here,  f 
would  you  like  me  to  be  angry  with  you  for  what  you  ; 
could  not  help?"  \ 

"I  am  not  angry,  Louisa.  I  am  only  grieved  j 
that  you  have  no  sort  of  regret  in  saying  go<^'-by  to  ' 
me. 

"Why  do  you  care  for  me?     You  are  always  find-  . 
ing  out  something  or  other  wrong  in  whatever  I  saj 
or  do,"  said  Louisa,  petulantly. 

"No,  not  wrong  in  you,  rather  folly  in  myself. 
I  am  to  blame,  not  you.  Let  there  be  an  end  of 
everything  between  us;  I  will  never  seek  to  see  or 
speak  to  you  more." 

Certainly  there  was  a  look  in  Louisa^s  eyes  as  if 
she  thought  he  had  come  to  a  most  desirable  conclu- 
sion. Gustavo  saw  this,  and  the  effect  was  just  the 
contrary  to  that  any  one  in  their  senses  might  have 
anticipated.  He  tbrew  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  exclaiming,  — 

"Don't  mind  my  words.  Do  or  say  what  you  please, 
but  for  God's  sake,  Louisa,  don't  quarrel  with  me!" 
His  lips  quivered,  his  whole  face  twitched  with 
emotion. 

"I  don't  wish  to  quarrel,  Gustavo.  I  would  be 
good  friends  with  you,  if  you  would  only  let  me." 

The  instant  Gustavo  showed  agitation  and  suffered, 
Louisa  was  conquered. 

"You  don't  care  for  me,  Louisa. 

"You  are  very  unjust,  Gustavo." 

"No,  I  am  not.     I  have  a  consciousness  that  I  am 

disagreeable  to  you*,    it  ^wtia  uoX.  b.Vr«^«»  ^q.    If  you 

Sradge  the  straw  you  Tiave  gwea  Tcva  \»  V^«^  TSi^  ^»ss 
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owning,     withdraw    it    —    take     back    your    pro- 
Lse. 

Louisa  hesitated. 

"It's  the  deceit  towards  mamma  I  hate." 

"Have  you  made  your  mother  the  confidant  of  all 
at  passed  at  Chamounix?"  asked  Gustavo ,  with  a 
eer.  *K  you  tell  Mrs.  Templar,  it  will  be  a  mere 
ck  to  get  rid  of  me.  You  know  very  well  that  Mrs. 
3mplar  would  force  you  to  trample  on  me.  Don't  be 
coward,  Louisa.  Cowardice  makes  men  and  women 
lse;  keep  your  promise  without  conditions,  or  retract  it." 

In  her  heart  she  longed  to  withdraw  her  word,  but 
le  quailed  before  the  fierce,  passionate  young  man. 
lie  answered,  — 

"I  will  keep  my  word." 

"You  will?  May  God  bless  you,  Louisa,  for  the 
ercy  you  now  show  me!" 

He  made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  have  thrown 
is  arms  round  her;  she  drew  aside,  and  gave  him  her 
and,  saying,  — 

"I  must  go  now." 

Why  did  Gustavo,  who  thoroughly  understood 
lOiiisa's  reluctance,  persist  in  binding  her?  Why  did 
•ouisa,  panting  to  free  herself  from  an  inconsiderate 
romise,  repeat  that  promise?  We  refuse  to  follow  the 
ght  of  our  reason,  we  twist  the  rope  of  destiny  for 
urselves,  and  then  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  inveighing 
gainst  our  fate.  The  character  of  every  man  or  wo- 
lan  is  their  fate. 

"You  have  not  told  me,"  said  Gustavo,  "why  your 
iiother  has  so  suddenly  decided  to  leave  La  For^t." 

"Mamma  has  been  thinking  of  moving  evet  ««!iR.<i 
^jr  Theodosia  advised  her  to  take  me  to  ItaVj  ^«t 

^  and  Again.  I.  \^ 
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singing  lessons;  the  time  of  our  house  is  out,  and  Ma- 
dame von  Ehrtmann  has  persuaded  mamma  that  Paris 
is  a  much  better  place  for  education  than  any  town  in 
Italy.  The  Von  Ehrtmanns  are  going  to  Paris  them- 
selves, and  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  proposed  we  should 
all  travel  together  by  voiturin,  and  mamma  agreed." 

"You  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Templar  has  any  idea  of 
going  to  England?" 

"No,  certainly  not  yet  —  not  for  a  long  time." 

"Thank  God  for  that,  I  shall  be  able  to  hear  of 
you  constantly  from  Claire,  and  Claire  will  talk  to  you 
sometimes  of  me." 

This  speech  recalled  to  Louisa  her  mother's  words 
as  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  all  intimacy  with 
the  Gastineaux. 

"I  have  no  intention,"  had  Mrs.  Templar  said,  "of 
sinking  down  into  a  tradesman's  set.  AH  my  life  I 
have  managed  to  maintain  my  social  position;  Claire's 
marriage  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  dropping  her. 
You,  must  choose  your  associates  better,  Louisa." 

Gustave  continued,  — 

"I  shall  live  on  the  news  my  cousin  sends  me  of 
you."  His  voice  was  tremulous,  once  more  he  went 
over  all  he  had  expressed  before;  his  determination  to 
win  a  name  for  himself,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
proud  of  him.  He  only  cared  for  success  for  her  sake; 
he  was  ambitious  of  laurels  only  that  he  might  place 
the  crown  on  her  head.  Li  broken  phrases  he  repeated 
—  "You  are  my  present  and  my  future,  Louisa;  for 
your  sake  nothing  will  be  impossible  to  me!  Louisa, 
don't  forget  me!"  he  wrung  her  hand. 

His  emotion  had  communicated  itself  to  her.  Tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes  as  sh^  saiSi^  — 
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"I  am  sorry  I  was  so  cross  just  now  —  you  must 
not  remember  any  of  my  sharp  speeches." 

Gustave  dropped  at  her  feet,  and  kissed  the  hem 
of  her  dress. 

"Indeed,  I  must  not  stay  any  longer,"  she  said. 

Gustave  walked  with  her  till  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  windows  of  the  house,  then  he  left  her  with  a 
silent  pressure  of  the  hand. 

Madame  von  Ehrtmann,  in  advising  Mrs.  Templar 
Jb  leave  the  retirement  of  La  For^t,  had  given  the 
ittle  spur  needed  to  rouse  Louisa^s  mother  into  a  more 
ictive  life.  The  passionate  feelings  of  resentment  and 
nortification  with  which  she  had  fled  from  Paris  had 
^om  themselves  out  in  the  eight  years  that  had  since 
■oiled  by.  A  new  turn  had  been  given  to  her  thoughts 
Dy  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Templar  and  Lady  Theodosia; 
iey  had  sounded  a  reveille  to  her  ambition  by  their 
udmiration  of  Louisa,  and  the  prince's  attentions  had 
fntnessed  as  it  were  to  the  truth  of  Lady  Theodosia^s 
assertions,  that  the  girl  was  gifted  with  uncommon 
beauty.  But  then  had  followed  the  damper  of  her  lady- 
ship's reticence  as  to  affording  Louisa  the  shelter  of 
her  wing  in  her  first  introduction  to  the  gay  English 
world. 

Madame  von  Ehrtmann,  in  her  flattering  way,  had 
said  and  re-said  to  Mrs.  Templar,  "Your  daughter  is  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water;  you  need  only  give  her  a 

Paris  setting,  and "   a  smile,    a  nod,    a  shrug, 

significant  of  untold  triumphs,  completed  the  sentence. 

Madame  von  Ehrtmann  really  thought  all  she  ex- 
pressed or  implied  concerning  Louisa,  but  of  course 
she  had  some  other  motive  thau  the  benefit  of  the 
En^jish  £'ir]  for  urging  Mrs.  Templar  to  taSt^  V'et  \Ki 
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Paris.  Very  often  the  advice  we  give  or  receive  is  in- 
fluenced, involuntarily  perhaps,  by  some  latent  interest 
of  our  own.  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  was  quite  frank 
with  herself  as  to  her  own  motives  for  the  counsels  she 
lavished  on  Mrs.  Templar.  It  was  for  the  advantage 
of  her  own  daughters.  The  baronne  knew  that  the 
Templars  were  connected  with  the  English  aristocracy, 
she  exaggerated  the  connection  —  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fact  of  her  manoeuvring.  She  had  taken 
it  into  her  intriguing  head  that  through  the  Templars 
she  could  get  into  a  good  English  set  in  Paris;  and  it 
was  only  among  what  is  there  called  "les  Strangers" — 
comprising,  besides  the  English,  the  Eussians,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Bavarians,  Austrians,  that  she  coveted  or 
hoped  to  obtain  husbands  for  Ismay  and  Fioretta.  The 
dowry  of  the  sisters  she  was  well  aware  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  win  any  Frenchman  in  a  tolerable  position. 

Mrs.  Templar,  in  spite  of  flattery  and  persuasion, 
nay,  even  in  spite  of  thinking  Madame  von  Ehrtmann^s 
advice  good,  might  yet  have  lingered  on  at  La  For^t 
but  for  the  busybody's  following  proposal  — 

"We  could  all  travel  together  by  voiturin,"  said 
she;  "we  are  just  enough  to  fill  a  carriage.  I  will 
undertake  all  the  arrangements." 

No  one  but  those  who  have  acquired  the  habits  of 
a  recluse,  and  who  shrink  from  contact  with  strangers, 
can  imagine  the  relief  given  by  such  an  offer.  It  de- 
cided Mrs.  Templar  to  undertake  the  journey. 

It  was  just  as  Mrs.  Templar  was  beginning  to  in- 
dulge in  the  most  ambitious  expectations  for  Louisa, 
that  the  young  lady  hampered  herself  with  a  promise 
which  might  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  all  her  mother's 
projects. 
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From  the  date  of  her  determination  to  return  to 
is,  Mrs.  Templar  made  more  a  companion  of  her 
ghter.  She  talked  of  her  intentions  as  to  Louisa^s 
cation;  what  masters  she  should  give  her,  wandei^ 

off  into  anecdotes  connected  with  her  own  young 
s,  greedily  listened  to  by  Louisa,  who  had  all  a 
*s  natural  curiosity  to  know  about  "Mamma  when 

was  young,"  —  a  curiosity  which  had  never  been 
Lificd.  Mrs.  Templar  had  hitherto  systematically 
ided  any  reference  to  her  early  days.  Once  when 
lisa  had  asked  her,  "When  was  her  birthday?"  Mrs. 
nplar  had  answered  that  her  birth  had  not  been  re- 
ered,   and  having  lost  her  parents  in  her  infancy, 

did  not  know  when » she  was  bom.  Even  now  the 
dents  she  related  had  nothing  personal  to  herself  in 
n.    They  were  principally  told  to  show  that  the  end 

aim  of  a  girl's  accomplishments  were  to  procure  a 
d  marriage.  Mrs.  Templar  told  of  a  young  lady, 
)se  only  gift  was  a  fine  voice,  and  who  had  sung 
^If  into  being  a  viscountess;  another  who  had  danced 
iqually  good  purpose;  there  .were  tales  of  warning 
I,  one  which  greatly  amused  Louisa,  of  a  gay  young 
ig,  who  had  committed  the  impropriety  of  going 
1  the  sisters  of  a  gentleman  to 'examine  what  sort 
I  nightcap  he  wore,  by  which  heinous  act  she  had 
eited  the  great  landed  prize  of  the  neighbourhood. 
)  pith  of  all  Mrs.  Templar's  stories  was,   that  there 

no  salvation  out  of  the  peerage.     Louisa  listened 

felt  herself  guilty  —  beyond  pardon.    "If  only  the 
je  years  were  past,  and  she  could  feel  free." 
Mrs.  Templar  put  on  all  her  airs  of  a  duchess,  as 
ire  declared,  when  she  paid  her  partiiig  Nm\.  \ft  ^<^ 
tineaux.     She  was  the  very  pink  of  coux\.e*«^^  ^xv'^l 
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had  not  neglected  to  provide  herself  and  Louisa  wit 
handsome  bridal  gifts  for  Mdlle.  Gastineau.  "I  am  n( 
going  to  let  them  say  we  owed  them  anything  fc 
their  tea-drinkings  and  taking  you  out  drives  in  the 
carriage,"  had  observed  Mrs.  Templar,  as  she  was  chooi 
ing  the  earrings  Louisa  was  to  give  her  friend. 

Louisa's  heart  contracted  at  these  words.  She  wf 
ashamed  to  offer  Claire  her  present,  purchased  as 
kind  of  remuneration.  Many  were  Mrs.  Templar's  spoke 
good  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  bride,  but  not  or 
syllable  did  she  utter  referring  to  any  future  meeting 
Mrs.  Templar  had  the  benefit  of  Lady  Theodosia's  ei 
ample  as  to  how  to*  do  that  sort  of  thing  well.  Claii 
whispered  to  Louisa,  — 

"Your  mother  wants  to  cut  me,  but  if  you  don' 
I  shall  come  to  see  you  in  Paris." 

"I  shall  always  love  you,"  said  Louisa,  not  darin 
to  take  part  either  against  her  mother,  or  for  h( 
friend. 

"You  must  manage  to  see  Gustave  once  more 
said  Claire;  "he  is  wretched  enough,  poor  fellow." 

"I  will  try  and  come  over  to-morrow  evening,  an 
see  you  all  for  the  last  time,"  replied  Louisa. 

The  next  evening,  Louisa  got  leave  to  go  over  1 
Les  Vignes  for  half-an-hour.  She  wept  bitterly  whe 
it  came  to  the  saying  good-by. 

"We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  you,  Mdll 
Louisa,"  said  M.  Gastineau.  "Perhaps  one  of  thes 
days  you  may  come  with  Claire,  and  pay  us  a  visi 
There,  my  dear,  is  a  keepsake  from  all  your  frienc 
here.  Do  not  forget  us,  and  try  to  change  as  little  s 
possible  from  what  you  now  are." 

Tbejr  all  walked  back  to  Lia  l^oxti^  Vv\k  \\ftx,    I 
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the  confusion,  Gustave^s  agitation  was  unnoticed,  save 
by  Louisa  and  Claire. 

Louisa  exhibited  to  Mrs.  Templar,  with  not  a 
Kttle  pride,  the  tiny  gold  watch  with  its  pretty  chain 
and  seal,  which  M.  Gastineau  had  given  her  in  the 
name  of  the  family. 

"I  did  so  wish  for  a  watch,  mamma,  and  this  is 
such  a  beauty.     Was  it  not  kind?" 

She  did  so  hope  to  mollify  her  mother  towards  the 
Gastineaux. 

"You  have  got  it,  because  you  have  an  aunt  Lady 
Theodosia,  and  they  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Claire  to  visit  us  in  Paris.  What  is  that,  pray?"  asked 
Mrs.  Templar,  pointing  to  a  parcel  done  up  in  white 
paper. 

"A  book  that  Gustavo  gave  me,  mamma." 

"He  is  beginning  to  make  presents  too,  is  he?  I 
suppose  it  did  not  cost  him  much,  as  he  is  in  the  trade. 
For  the  future,  Louisa,  you  are  not  to  accept  presents 
from  any  man  not  your  near  relation." 

"I  will  not,  mamma,  but  this  is " 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Templar.  "I 
hope  we  have  now  done  with  all  these  Gastineaux." 

Gustavo  was  on  the  watch  to  see  the  Templars 
take  their  departure.  He  stood  in  a  comer,  round 
which  came  a  biting  north  wind  that  nearly  cut  him 
in  two.  He  had  on  a  thin  fustian  coat,  he  would  not 
even  spend  a  franc  on  a  neckwrapper;  he  was  saving 
every  penny  for  his  great  venture  in  Paris. 

For  three  minutes,  himself  unseen,  he  could  con- 
template Louisa's  faultless  profile,  unhindered  by  any 
bonnet.  Louisa  wore  a  Polish  cap  of  dark  sable^  with 
a  broad  gold  hand;  the  sympathy  for  PoVeiaSi  Ta»xsv- 
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fested  itself  at  that  period  in  ladies'  head-dresses.  This 
cap  had  been  a  surprise  prepared  for  her  by  her 
mother;  it  was  exactly  similar  in  shape  to  those  won 
by  Ismay  and  Fioretta,  only  twice  as  costly. 

At  iJie  least  proof  of  maternal  tenderness,  Lonisa 
was  ready  to  fall  at  Mrs.  Templar's  feet  In  all  th«se 
long  years  of  coldness,  often  reaching  to  harshness,  the 
passionate  love  Louisa  had  had  for  her  mother  as  a 
child,  had  been  kept  alight  by  those  eccentricities  of 
indulgence  often  exhibited  by  imperious  exacting  na- 
tures. The  sight  of  Mrs.  Templar  alaving  at  her  needle 
to  make  her  a  ball-dress,  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Templar 
remaining  in  solitude,  while  she  was  enjoying  herself 
at  Chamounix,  the  having  a  fire  in  her  room  all  the 
winter,  while  Mrs.  Templar  denied  herself  one,  had 
been  more  than  sets-oflF,  with  a  disposition  like  Louisa's, 
against  the  ebullitions  of  a  bitter  temper. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Old  Friends. 

One  of  Louisa's  inborn  weaknesses,  and  she  had 
Qiany,  was  a  constant  desire  to  be  obliging  and  kind 
»  those  she  was  with.  On  this  journey  she  was  down 
m  her  knees  in  a  twinkling  to  lace  or  unlace  Madame 
ron  Ehrtmann's  tight  boots;  she  was  ready  to  change 
)laces  with  any  one  who  wished  it.  In  the  morning 
the  was  always  helping  Ismay  and  Fioretta  to  be 
Iressed  in  time. 

"You  really  disgust  me,  Louisa,"  exclaimed  her 
mother.  "You  positively  make  yourself  the  slave  of 
these  people;  what  do  you  do  it  for?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer. 

"You  haven't  a  bit  of  independence  about  you. 
You  give  in  to  every  one;  you  never  have  an  opinion 
of  your  own." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have,  mamma,"  said  Louisa,  forcing 
lerself  to  smile;  "I  am  sure  I  held  out  well  about  that 
liare  at  dinner  yesterday  being  a  cat  disguised!" 

"People  will  take  you  at  your  own  valuation," 
vent  on  Mrs.  Templar.  "Give  yourself  airs  and  all 
the  world  will  be  at  your  feet;  be  good-natured  and 
you'll  always  be  made  a  tool  of,  or  overlooked.  I  am 
sure  I  can't  tell  where  you  got  that  sort  of  humility. 
To  see  you  waiting  on  those  Ehrtmanns,  nobody  would 
suppose  you  had  good  old  blood  in  your  veins." 

"TJb©^  are  just  aa  g-ood-natured  to  me,  TCL^Bxai^ 
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Didn't  you  see  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  contrive  a  fo( 
stool  for  me?" 

"You  are  a  goose,  or  you  might  have  found  c 
by  this  time  that  she  is  full  of  deceit;  she  alwa 
manages  to  get  the  best  room  for  herself  and  daughte 
While  you  are  being  so  mighty  civil  in  carrying  1 
baskets  and  shawls,  her  girls  have  run  upstairs  a 
secured  the  largest,  cleanest  room  for  her.  Ismay  a 
Fioretta  think  first  of  their  own  mother." 

"I  thought  it  was  the  voiturier  who  always  ch( 
the  rooms  for  us,  mamma;  and  that,  because  th 
were  three,  and  we  only  two,  they  had  the  larg 
room." 

"Of  course,  your  mother  must  always  be  in  1 
wrong.  Go  on  paying  attention  to  strangers,  and  i 
what  you  will  make  of  it." 

Contrite  Louisa  neglected  the  baronne  all  day,  a 
.  when  they  reached  their  night's  resting-place,  Lou 
jumped  out  of  the  berline,  and  ran  to  make  sure  of  1 
best  bedroom  for  her  mother. 

"We  ought  to  have  the  largest  room,"  expostulai 
Ismay;  "we  are  three." 

"Mamma  likes  a  large  room,"  feebly  return 
Louisa. 

"Ismay!"  called  out  Madame  von  Ehrtmann,  loud 
Ismay  went  away,  and  left  Louisa  in  quiet  possessi 
of  the  room.  ^ 

"We  shall  have  a  quarrel,"  said  Mrs.  Tempi 
"What  tempted  you  to  interfere  now,  after  we  h 
borne  it  so  long?" 

Louisa  swallowed  the  reproof  in  silence.  She  actual 
quailed  at  the  prospect  ot  me^Vm^  \)cvfeY\a\xs^'MMas.  Th 
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howed  no  resentment,  however;  but  in  private  the 
)aronne  remarked  to  her  daughters,  — 

^^What  is  said  of  the  Bussians  applies  to  the 
i^nglish  —  scratch  and  you'll  find  the  savage.  I  was 
ather  inclined  to  be  fond  of  Louisa.  I  thought  her 
nother  harsh  to  her.  I  see  now  that  she  requires 
keeping  down." 

It  was  a  long  journey  from  Geneva  to  Paris  by 
roiturin,  and  the  travellers  were  heartily  sick  of  one 
mother  by  the  ,  time  they  arrived  in  Paris.  Louisa 
bad  never  recovered  from  Mrs.  Templar's  lecture;  she 
jat  silent  and  forlorn,  in  order  that  her  mother  should 
ttot  fancy  she  was  neglecting  her,  and  striving  to 
please  strangers.  The  oppression  of  a  naturally  tyran- 
nical person  is  received  iJmost  as  a  favour,  whereas  a 
yielding  nature  making  an  attempt  to  keep  its  own  is 
abused,  and  browbeaten,  and  trampled  on.  No  sooner 
did  Mrs.  Templar  see  that  the  Von  Ehrtmanns  were 
cool  to  Louisa,  than  she  became  as  pleasant  as  she 
could  be  —  speaking  in  that  peculiarly  soft  voice 
which  imperious  people  use  when  on  their  best  be- 
kaviour. 

At  last  they  were  in  Paris.  Mrs.  Templar  re- 
membered the  name  of  the  Hdtel  de  HoUande,  in  the 
Bue  de  la  Paix,  and  desired  to  be  driven  thither. 
Uadame  von  Ehrtmann  said  she  had  no  preference; 
she  might  as  well  go  there  also.  The  Templars  had 
rooms  on  the  entresol;  their  fellow-travellers  went  up 
to  the  fifth  storey. 

In  the  very  first  moment  of  arriving,  Louisa  had 
proposed  that  they  should  go  and  see  M.  de  Blacourt; 
but  her  mother  for  a  whole  week  persisted  iw  \v«t 
refusal  even    to  let   him   know  they   "weKi  m/^^m. 
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During  those  seven  days,  Mrs.  Templar's  temper  was 
what  the  French  describe  in  one  word  —  "Mas- 
SACRANT."  She  had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  the 
cheapness  of  Germany,  and  to  living  as  she  pleased  at 
La  Foret,  which  means  denying  herself  very  nearly 
every  comfort.  The  prices  of  a  Paris  hotel  filled  her 
with  terror;  she  declared  that  she  was  ruined  —  that 
she  had  been  fooled  by  Madame  von  Ehrtmann,  who 
had  only  wanted  her  to  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
travelling  by  voiturin.  Louisa  caught  her  mother's 
terror, 

'^ Don't  let  us  order  any  dinners,  mamma;  we  can 
go  out  and  get  something  to  eat  at  one  of  the  re- 
staurants on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine  —  they  are 
much  cheaper  than  in  this  quarter." 

"How  do  you  know?  What  put  such  a  thing  into 
your  head?" 

"That's  how  the  Von  Ehrtmanns  manage,  mamma." 
"You  have  been  telling  them  what  I  said." 
"No,  indeed,  mamma.     Ismay  told  me  of  her  own 
accord." 

That  day  Mrs.  Templar  ordered  no  dinner.  She 
and  Louisa  went  out  about  two  o'clock,  and  crossed 
the  Pont  Neuf  in  search  of  some  quiet-looking  re- 
staurant But  it  is  quite  a  different  affair  for  a  bustling, 
fearless  woman  like  the  baronne  to  go  hunting  after  a 
cheap  dining  place,  and  for  a  reserved  Englishwoman, 
who  had  never  entered  an  eating-house  in  her  life. 
Every  restaurant  she  looked  into  she  saw,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  men  seated  at  the  different  tables; 
and  Mrs.  Templar  passed  on,  Louisa's  beautiM  face 
also  attracted  more  attention  than  was  agreeable.  At 
laat  Mrs,  Templar  said,  — 


{ 
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"You  must  be  satisfied  with  some  cakes;  these 
ces  may  be  all  very  well  for  those  German  women 
they  won't  do  for  me.  We  will  go  into  the  first 
try-cook's  we  come  to." 

But  they  were  not  in  the  quarter  where  pastry- 
ks  abound.  At  last,  half  fainting  with  hunger, 
Y  had  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  finally  to  go  into 
pastry-cook's  facing  their  hotel. 
In  the  evening,  Louisa  said,  — 
''Mamma,  we  used  to  be  very  comfortable  in 
Rue  de  Varennes;  are  we  poorer  than  we  were 
re?" 

Mrs.  Templar  gave  her  an  angry  look,  and  said,  — 
"You  forget  that  if  I  am  to  spend  half  my  income 
giving  you  masters,  we  can't  live  as  we  did  when 
I  were  little  more  than  a  baby." 
"But  if  you  can't  afford  it,  why  should  you  give 
masters?" 

"Because  I  wish  to  give  you  a  chance  of  being 
lently.  married,  Miss  Pert.  I  beg  you  will  re- 
mber  for  the  future  that  your  mother  is  the  proper 
son  to  judge  what  is  right  or  wrong  for  you-,  your 
liness  is  to  obey." 

The  baronne,  who  had  no  idea  of  allowing  Mrs. 
mplar  to  shake  her  off,  never  appeared  to  notice 
English  lady's  frigid  manners.  Madame  bustled 
to  the  entresol  every  day,  talking  of  her  own 
mgements,  and  offering  her  services. 
''Didn't  that  busybody  say  she  had  taken  her 
ins  for  three  months?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar  of 
lisa. 

"Yes,  mamma,  and  Ismay  will  begin  her  I^^^qyl^ 
b  Hertz  to-morrow.^^ 
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"You  may  write  now  to  M.  de  Blacourt,  and  tel 
him  we  are  here,  —  just  that,  and  nothing  more, 
don't  want  him  to  imagine  we  want  his  help." 

Louisa  sat  down  joyously  to  ohey  this  commanc 
The  following  is  the  translation  of  what  she  wrote  r 
French:  — 

"My  dear  M.  db  Blacourt,  — 
"You  will  not  have  to  send  your  next  Christma 
letter  so  far  as  Geneva.     We  are  here,   in  Paris, 
dare  say  not  more  than  a  mile  from  you.     We  ai 
come  to  stay  for  a  long  while.     I  shall  be  so  ver 
happy  to  see  you  again,  and  very  often,  I  hope.  Giv 
Denis  and  Marie,  I  pray  you,  my  sincere  compliment 
Mamma  says  a  thousand  things  to  you. 
"I  am  your  affectionate 

"Little  Louisa." 


"I  thought  I  bid  you  say  nothing  about  h 
coming  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  after  reading  tl 
note, 

"Indeed,   mamma,  I  could  not  help  telling  hi 
how  glad  I  should  be   to  see  him;  but  Til  write 
over  again,  if  you  like." 

"Let  it  go;  and,  for  heaven's  sake!  don't  look  i 
if  you  were  wild." 

"What  imbecile  has  takfen  a  fancy  to  write  i 
me?"  said  M.  de  Blacourt,  as  he  received  Louisa 
note  —  it  was  his  usual  exclamation  on  the  arriva 
of  letters.  He  read  Louisa's  warm-hearted  effusion 
threw  it  down,  went  on  with  his  book;  but  in  thre< 
minutes  the  note  was  again,  takeiu  u^  vcA.  x^-'^^cused. 
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At  breakfast,  he  said  to  Denis,  in  his  most  matter- 
fact  voice,  — 

''Madame  Templar  and  Mdlle.  Louisa  have  come 
■ck  to  Paris." 

Denis  swore  a  portentous  French  oath,  put  his 
ad  out  of  the  salle  k  manger,  and  screamed  the 
ws  to  Madame  Marie,  the  gouvemante  or  house- 
eper. 

"And  why  did  they  not  come  straight  here?" 
ked  Madame  Marie,  indignantly  entering  the  dining- 
om. 

"There  only  needed  that!"  said  her  master. 

"Aliens  done!  as  if  monsieur  does  not  burst  with 
7  to  see  Mdlle.  Louisa  again!" 

Marie,  according  to  her  own  declaration,  never  put 
ly  constraint  on  herself  in  speaking  to  Monsieur  le 
arquis;  as  to  that,  no;  it  would  not  suit  her,  if 
onsieur  required  that  one  should  be  on  one's  guard; 
en  monsieur,  my  faith!  must  seek  another  gouver- 
mte.  No  one,  however,  knew  better  than  this  soi- 
sant,  out-spoken  lady  how  to  suit  monsieur's  tastes 
id  caprices,  morally  and  *  physically.  Marie  had 
"aduated  in  the  school  of  rough  flatterers. 

"Let  us  see,"  she  went  on;  "the  little  Louisa  — 
)w  old  is  she  now,  monsieur?" 

"Sixteen,  two  months  ago,"  answered  M.  de 
lacourt. 

"Monsieur  has  a  good  memory.    Madame  Templar 

come  here,  then,  to  marry  her  daughter.  It  won't 
)  difficult  if  mademoiselle  is  as  pretty  as  she  was. 
here  won't  be  any  want  of  a  dowry,  I  suppose?" 

'  Wliai  a  thing  a  woman's  mind  isl"    ^jacwXaXfc^ 
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M.  de  Blacourt;.  "never  at  rest  in  the  present,  alway 
bounding  on  to  the  future." 

Marie  did  not  entirely  follow  her  master's  meaning 
but  she  guessed  tnat  his  remark  contained  somethin 
mortifying  for  her. 

"My  faith,  what  can  one  do  with  girls  but  marr 
them  as  fast  as  possible,  to  keep  them  out  of  mil 
chief?"  she  said. 

"I  have  not  yet  given  the  subject  due  considers 
tion,"  answered  M.  de  Blacourt. 

"Monsieur  mocks  me;  well,  laughing  is  no  argi 
ment.  Monsieur  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  h 
advice  when  monsieur  has  thought  the  matter  ove 
My  brother  has  two  girls,  and  we  don't  know  what  i 
do  with  them;"  and  Marie,  satisfied  to  have  had  tl 
last  word,  left  the  room. 

"No  end  of  ennui  for  me,"  muttered  M.  de  Blacoui 
as  he  prepared  for  his  visit;  "apartments  to  fin( 
ladies  to  attend  upon.     Ah,  mon  Dieul" 

He  was  scarcely  within  the  door  of  Mrs.  Templar 
sitting-room  in  the  Hotel  de  Hollande,  before  Louis 
had  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  he  had  kissed  h( 
cheeks,  ere  he  had  seen  her. 

She  went  by  his  side,  still  holding  one  of  hi 
hands,  up  to  her  mother,  whose  greeting  was  ii 
voluntarily  cordial.  Mrs.  Templar  did  rejoice  to  be 
hold  the  face  of  her  former  excellent  friend.  He  ss 
down,  bringing  Louisa  in  front  of  him.  He  looked  a 
her  for  five  minutes  without  speaking,  for  he  wa 
really  surprised  by  her  beauty. 

"Ah!  ha!  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  exclaimed  Louiwi 
with  glee;  "I  am  too  tall,  am  I  not,  for  the  little  pic 
tiu-es  yon  sent  me.     Tou  forgot  \  co\3\i^.  %xq^  ^5^.!' 
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Mademoiselle,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons  for 

isrespect  to  your  age." 

Not  mademoiselle,  never  madeij^oigelle,  even  in 

—  always  Louisa,  your  little  Louisa." 

Ivery  feature  was  rippling  over  with  pleasure  at 

ight  of  him,  —  you  would  have  said,  a  flower 

ading   in   some   genial   atmosphere.      He  sat  as 

and  dignified  as  Jove  may  have  done  under 
^s  smiles,  and  yet  some  subtle  sense  informed 
3a  he  was  as  delighted  to  see  her  as  she  was  to . 
im. 

The   eight   years   that   have   added   length  and 
ir  to  your  curls,  young  lady,"  he  said,  '^have  paled 
thinned  my  locks.     I  wonder  you  knew  me." 
'You  are  very  .little  altered,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 
'Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit;  there's  no  change,"  said 
sa. 

^Mademoiselle,  you  are  too  amiable." 
Tou  are  just  Uie  same;  that's  just  the  way  you 

to  go  on  with  me." 

'And  now,   my  dear  friend,"   said  the  marquis, 
lerately  turning  from  the  daughter  to  the  motiier, 

me,  what  can  I  do  for  you?     I  am  your  humble 
mt,  your  white  negro." 
Ui!  Monsieur  le  Marquis,   if  Mrs.  Templar  could 

have  heard  your  soliloquy  of  half  an  hour  ago: 
yet  M.  de  Blacourt  was  a  sincere  man.  He  hated 
services  he  offered;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was 
ttg  to  render  them. 

frs.  Templar  thawed  still  more.     '*I  have  come 
Lve  this  tall  girl  some  finishing  lessons." 
Taris  groans  under  the  weight  of  mu&ical  t^TL\.V 
M  de  Blacourt     "Theresa  a  style  in  lii^  xaK^^X. 

tnd  Affain.  I.  -^i^ 
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to  suit  every  taste.  I'll  bring  you  a  list  of  name 
with  their  peculiar  merits,  in  a  day  or  two.  Is  si 
musical,  this  Louisa  of  ours?" 

"She  has  rather  a  pretty  voice;  I  fear  it  is  too  lai 
to  make  much  of  the  piano;  however,  as  every  or 
plays  (the  marquis  sighed),  she  must  try  what  si 
can  do." 

"Music  masters  of  all  kinds,"  wrote  the  marquis  i 
his  note-book.     "And  what  next?" 

"A  dancing-master,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Languages?"  suggested  the  marquis. 

"She  can  speak  French,  as  you  hear,"  answerc 
Mrs.  Templar.  "I'll  wait  a  little  before  I  give  her  moi 
to  do." 

"Very  good;  and  now,  what  about  apartments? 
am  sorry  to  say  your  former  rooms  are  occupied." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  house  —  not  yet,  i 
least,"  replied  Mrs.  Templar.  "An  acquaintance  • 
ours,  aBaronne  vonEhrtmann,  with  whom  we  travellc 
from  Geneva,  has  engaged  rooms  in  this  hotel  for  thrc 
months." 

"The  situation  is  excellent,"  observed  the  maiqnifi 
"the  low  pitch  of  the  entresol  does  not  matter  mnd 
in  winter;  but  you  English  can  never  do  without  yottj 
tea  in  the  evening,  and  for  that  you  must  have  a  kitclid 
and  a  bonne." 

"There  is  a  tiny  kitchen  here,  close  to  the  antfr 
room,"  said  Louisa. 

"Mademoiselle  approves  of  being  in  this  fashionabh 
quarter.  Shall  I  make  inquiries  as  to  rent?  Maril 
would  find  you  a  servant." 

Jifrs.  Templar  said  sh^  should  like  to  feel  hersell 
Bettied-j  upon  wHch  l:imt,  t\ift  m^c^^'^<t\iX.^s^^ 
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an  interview  with  the  manager  of  the  hotel;  and  tenns 
were  agreed  upon  for  the  small  entresol  which  would 
sound  so  fabulously  cheap  in  1863,  that  they  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

"Will  you  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  have  a  talk 
with  Marie  as  to  a  bonne?"  asked  the  marquis. 

Mrs.  Templar  graciously  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  first  thing  Mrs.  Templar  said  to  Louisa  after  M. 
de  Blacourt  had  taken  his  leave,  was,  — 

"Now,  Louisa,  you  are  not  to  be  chattering  about 
the  marquis  to  those  Ehrtmanns.  I  shall  not  introduce 
him  to  theio." 

"But  I  have  already  talked  to  Ismay  about  him." 

"You  are  a  perfect  sieve,"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 
angrily. 

"I  didn't  know  any  reason  why  I  should  not  speak 
of  M.  de  Blacourt,  mamma,"  said  Louisa. 

"You  can't  bear  the  slightest  reproof,  Louisa;  you. 
have  been  completely  spoiled  by  those  Gastineaux. 
Take  this  as  a  rule,  —  Silence  is  gold."  Mrs.  Tem- 
plar added:  —  "You  are  not  such  a  baby  as  to  bo 
crying,  I  hope." 

"No,  mamma." 

"I  shall  not  take  you  out  to  dinner  with  red 
eyes." 

"Mamma,  — " 

"WeU?" 

''Do  be  kind  to  me." 

"How  am  I  otherwise?  Have  I  not  come  to  Paris 
on  your  account?  —  didn't  you  hear  me  asking  for 
masters?  Do  I  deny  you  anything  I  have  the  power  to 
give  you?     What  can  jou  want  more?" 

''/  want  to  be  with  you   as  othei  gvx\i  ^^  "NRSSa- 
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their  mothers;  —  I  want  to  feel  at  my  ease  with 
you." 

Mrs.  Templar  paused  a  minute,  then  said,  — 

"I  do  not  like  being  fondled  or  to  fondle.  Per- 
haps I  make  more  sacrifices  for  you  than  either  Madame 
Gastineau  or  that  painted  baronne  ever  did  for  their 
children.  You'll  find  plenty  of  people  to  flatter  you; 
be  thankfiil  to  hear  the  trutii  from  your  mother.  Now, 
then,  I  must  unpack  the  trunks  to  find  decent  clothes 
for  you  and  me  to  wear  to-day." 

Louisa,  trying  to  look  cheerful,  went  into  the  bed- 
room with  her  mother. 

"Let  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Templar.  "I  won't  have 
you  breaking  your  nails  and  fatiguing  yourself."  She 
pushed  Louisa  aside.  "Sit  down,  if  you  choose  to 
stay  here." 

Louisa  sat  down;  then,  as  if  unable  to  control  her 
feelings,  she  ran  and  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother, 

"Oh,  mamma!  you  are  very  .kind  to  me;  —  fo^ 
give  me  for  what  I  said." 

"  Show  your  aflFection  by  something  else  than  kissing." 

Louisa  bravely  withstood  this  chill,  and  exerted 
herself  to  talk  as  if  she  really  were  at  her  ease;  but  it 
was  a  mere  pretence  that  deceived  neither  herself  nor 
her  mother.  Did  not  Mrs.  Templar  shrink  from  Louisa 
as  from  one  who  any  day  might  become  her  accuser? 
Was  it  not  the  consciousness  of  that  secret  wrong  she 
had  done  to  her  daughter  which  had  created  that  golf 
between  them  which  Louisa  was  for  ever  so  painfully 
endeavouring  to  cross. 

They  drove  to  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  The  sight 
of  her  old  borne  greatly  exciteiliovsia^..  '^V^  <5«rMaat^ 
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and  bis  wife  were  the  same  that  the  Templars  had  left 
They  did  not  recognize  Louisa,  who  was  ready  to  emhraee 
them,  so  strongly  did  they  recall  to  her  the  days  of 
her  childhood.  She  did  fling  herself  on  Madame  Ma- 
rie's ample  chest  and  kissed  and  was  kissed  heartily, 
the  housekeeper's  kisses  sounding  so  like  popguns  that 
the  marquis  came  out  qf  the  salon  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Marie,  with  the  facility  of  her  class  for 
weeping,  had  great  tears  rolling  down  her  jolly  face. 

"This  sentimental  scene  will  spoil  our  dinner," 
said  M.  de  Blacourt;  "pray,  mademoiselle,  enter  the 
drawing-room." 

For  a  few  minutes  Louisa  sat  demurely  listening 
to  the  conversation  between  her  mother  and  the  mar- 
quis; then  her  head  turned  from  side  to  side,  seeking 
well-remembered  pictures,  until  at  last  she  got  up  and 
went  softly  and  slowly  all  round  the  room,  standing  in 
contemplation  before  every  familiar  object.  The  mar- 
quis continued  talking,  as  if  he  were  not  noticing  her 
every  movement.  From  the  salon,  she  passed  into  the 
library;  —  there  she  lingered  so  long  that  M.  de  Bla- 
court was  curious  to  see  what  detained  her.  He  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door:  she  was  seated  in  his  large 
chair,  lost  in  meditation.' 

"Eh!  bien?"  he  called  out. 
^"^I         The  abstracted  look  cleared  from  her  eyes  —  she 
smiled* 

"What  was  the  subject  of  your  thoughts,  made- 
moiselle?" 

"Not  one  thing,  but  many  things,  were  slipping 
in  and  out  of  my  head,"  she  said.    "Do  you  tQT£L^\si\^^x 
that  camival-dAT'  when  yon  sat  wliei©  1  am.^  niV'CTl'V 
etme  to  show  jron  my  smart  dress?" 
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He  put  his  finger  on  his  lip  to  warn  her  to  avoi 
such  hazardous  reminiscences. 

"Have  you  seen  Denis?"  he  asked;  "I  believe  1 
is  afraid  of  his  feelings." 

"Denis  never  spoiled  me  so  much  as  another  pe 
son  used  to  do." 

The  marquis  the  emphasis. 

"Another  person  must  be  more  respectful  now." 

"Why?  —  I  am  not  grown  up  yet." 

"Pray,  when  is  that  operation  to  be  considere 
completed?" 

"Not  for  three  years  at  least,"  she  answered,  an 
then  grew  crimson  at  the  period  she  had  named.  Fo 
the  first  time  for  many  days  she  recollected  Gustave' 
existence. 

"Oh!  I  am  glad  you  have  explained  the  matter  t 
me,  —  till  three  years  hence  another  person  will  trea 
you  as  a  moutarde." 

"Now  you  are  my  dear  M.  de  Blacourt  again." 

"Go  and  ask  for  Denis." 

She  jumped  up,  and  ran  into  the  salle  k  manger. 

"Louisa  keeps  the  promise  of  her  childhood,"  saic 
the  marquis  to  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Mothers  are  not  in  general  considered  impartia 
judges  of  their  children's  looks,  but  every  one  assurer 
me  she  is  a  pretty  girl." 

"Something  more  than  pretty,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt 
drily.  "She  is  singularly  unaltered  in  feature  an^ 
manner." 

"She  needs  polishing,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

^'Let  ier  alone  as  muck  a»  ^Q^^V!c\ft  "  x^tumed  tbc 
oiarq^tds. 
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"That's  a  bachelor's  advice,"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 
?ith  what  she  meant  for  a  pleasant  smile.  Poor  lady, 
aer  lips  had  forgotten  how  to  say  or  to  look  pleasant 
things. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Forewarned,    Forearmed. 


One  week  closely  resembled  the  other  for  Louif 
daring  the  next  half  year.  On  every  day  of  the  si 
allotted  for  labour,  she  had  lessons  either  on  the  piai 
or  the  harp,  or  in  singing.  The  dancing  master  can 
only  on  Wednesdays.  This  was  the  lesson  that  Louis 
dreaded.  M.  Petit  was  severe.  He  insisted  on  hi 
copying  his  carriage.  This  was  difficult,  for  the  curv 
from  his  shoulders  inwards  to  his  waist  was  surprising 
and  so  was  the  curve  outwards  of  his  great  cakei 
Louisa  was  to  spring  and  to  bend,  and  to  glide,  witb 
out  her  footfall  being  heard.  She  was  (unaided  bj 
any  partner)  to  waltz,  to  gallop,  to  dance  the  sauteuse 
and  to  do  so  without  any  sound  of  shufHing.  Shi 
was  ready  to  faint  when  M.  Petit  made  his  departiii{ 
bow. 

Her  music  masters  were  better  satisfied  with  hei 
All  three  declared  she  was  musically  gifted.  The  firs 
time  that  Massimino  heard  her  sing,  he  said,  —  ''Made 
moiselle,  you  have  the  three  requisites  for  a  singer 
first,  a  good  voice;  secondly,  a  good  voice;  thirdly, ) 
good  voice.     You  must  practise  diligently."    . 

Mrs.  Templar's  idea  in  having  her  taught  the  bar 
was  merely  to  afford  her  a  pretty  accompaniment  ft 
her  voice ;  but  the  harp-master  urged  her  to  study  th 
instrument  seriously,  affirming  that  she  took  to  th 
harp  as  a  duck  to  water.  Every  day,  and  all  da 
Jong",  Louisa,  was  busy  "wWi  \i^x  xsm&vi.,    '^'^  \^^S5^  * 
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sven  in  the  morning,  and  Mrs.  Templar  kept  her 
teadily  at  piano  or  harp,  or  singing,  till  she  went  to 
ed,  with  the  interval  of  an  hour's  walk  in  the 
?uileries  gardens  and  the  time  for  her  meals. 

Sunday  was  literally  a  day  of  rest  for  Louisa, 
ihe  did  not  even  go  to  church,  for  Mrs.  Templar 
voided  the  English  church  now,  as  she  had  done  eight 
'ears  before,  and  for  the  same  reason  —  that  is,  the 
[read  of  meeting  former  acquaintances.  Louisa's  most 
irominent  occupation  on  Sundays  was  to  sit  behind 
he  muslin  blind  of  one  of  the  salon  windows,  and 
ratch  the  people  passing  in  the  street  It  was  the 
ustom  to  walk  more  in  those  days  than  in  these  — 
arriages,  in  Paris,  have  more  than  doubled  since  then, 
jouisa  watched  her  countrymen  and  women,  who 
.bound  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  with  intense  interest, 
nd  was  of  opinion  that  Englishmen  were  the  hand- 
omest  race  of  men  in  the  world. 

Being  dwellers  under  the  same  roof,  the  Templars 
nd  Von  Ehrtmanns  did  occasionally  meet,  in  spite  of 
Jjs.  Templar's  wish  to  the  contrary.  They  encountered 
ne  another  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  streets  almost 
iaily,  and  Madame  la  Baronne  persisted  in  a  monthly 
all.  Latterly,  Ismay  had  had  lessons  from  the  same 
larp-master  as  Louisa;  in  short,  the  force  of  circum- 
tances  was  against  Mrs.  Templar.  She  felt  this  on 
he  day  that  M.  de  Blacourt  came  to  offer  her  a  box 
.t  the  Fran^ais,  to  see  Mdlle.  Mars  as  Celim^ne. 

"Would  there  be  room  for  Ismay?"  exclaimed 
jouisa. 

"Who  is  Ismay?"  asked  the  marquis. 

"Madame  von  Ehrtmann's  daughter  —  dcka  Vvq^'?*, 
\hove  u8.    She  is  my  ftiend,  and  sucIql  a  m'C^  ^cAi'' 
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"Then  there  is  room  for  her,"  returned  M.  de 
Blacourt. 

"Mamma,  may  I  run  up  and  ask  Madame  if  she 
will  let  Ismay  go  with  us?" 

Mrs.  Templar  said,  — 

"Cannot  you  wait?" 

"Oh!  let  Miss  Impatience  have  her  own  way,"  said 
the  marquis. 

"Go,  then,"  said  her  mother,  drily;  and  away  ran 
Louisa.  "She  is  so  impetuous,  so  ^oughtless,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Templar. 

"Let  her  alone,  as  I  said  before,  and  she  will  do 
very  well,"  returned  the  gentieman.  "There  is  not 
much  amiss  with  her." 

Back  came  Louisa,  flushed  with  delight. 

"Yes,  she  may  go,  and  she  is  so  happy  —  thank 
you,  thank  you,  monsieur." 

"Your  enthusiasm  is  exaggerated,  mademoiselle  — 
what  more  could  you  say  or  look  if  I  had  saved  your 
friend's  life  or  fortune?" 

"I  can't  tell.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  but  something 
a  great  deal  worse  than  only  thank  you." 

M.  de  Blacourt  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  sharp 
rejoinder  to  the  pretty  creature  smiling  on  him,  so  he 
turned  his  attention  entirely  to  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Templar  said, 
sharply,  — 

"Louisa,  I  thought  I  warned  you  ttal  I  did  not 
wish  to  introduce  those  Ehrtmanns  to  M.  de  Blacourt" 

"I  forgot,  mamma  —  and  it's  only  Ismay." 

"(9///y  Ismaj  —  you  pretend  to  be  more  innocent 
than  you  are;  as  if  you  dii  nol  \iiiQrsR  \Jaa.\.  ^q\x  liive 
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one  jnst  the  same  thing  as  introducing  Ismay's  push- 
ig  mother." 

Louisa  had  it  on  her  lips  to  say,  "And  what  does 
:  matter?"  but  she  refrained. 

"I  really  believe  you  do  these  things  on  purpose 
0  tease  me,"  went  on  Mrs.  I'emplar. 

"Oh!  mamma,"  and  Louisa  hung  afiPectionately  on 
ler  mother's  shoulder. 

"There!  there!  the  evil  is  done  and  can't  be  re- 
medied. Gro  away  to  your  practising  —  you'll  be  the 
sufferer;"  and  Louisa  obeyed  the  command  with  all 
the  brightness  banished  from  her  eyes. 

Ismay  von  Ehrtmann  was  as  different  as  possible 
from  what  you  would  have  expected  her  mother's 
daughter  to  be.  She  was  retiring,  pensive,  and  given 
to  reading  tender  poetry!  She  had  large,  soft,  pale 
blue  eyes,  with  long  flaxen  eyelashes,  her  hair  was  of 
the  padest  yellow,  her  eyebrows  were  scarcely  visible. 
She  had  no  colour,  no  brilliance,  yet  she  always  at- 
tracted and  interested.  M.  de  Blacourt  never  after- 
wards offered  Mrs.  Templar  a  box  at  the  theatre  with- 
out mentioning  that  there  would  be  room  for  Ismay. 
He  often  praised  the  Qerman  girl  for  the  very  qualities 
Louisa  was  deficient  in  —  for  her  repose  of  manner, 
for  her  gentleness  — yet  he  could  never,  with  all  his 
acuteness,  discover  that  he  excited  either  jealousy  or 
pique  in  Louisa;  no,  not  even  though  her  mother 
never  failed ^^  remark  to  her  in  private,  — 

"You  see  what  you  have  done;  you  have  given 
yourself  a  nice  rival." 

Mrs.  Templar's  penetration  misled  her  when  she 
had  decided  that  Madame  von  Ehrtmami  "waisXftL  iot^'^k 
ier  acquaintance  on  the  marquis.     MadaiLi^  ^ou^E^ttsXr 
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mann  allowed  Ismay  to  accept  the  amusement  offeree 
by  M.  deBlacourt,  but  the  wily  lady  made  no  attemp 
to  become  acquainted  with  him.  • 


It  was  in  early  spring  that  M.  de  Blacourt  said  one 
Sunday,  — 

"I  have  just  met  an  old  admirer  of  yours,  Louisa.* 

She  flushed  up  painfully;  she  thought  directly  oi 
Gustave.  M.  de  Blacourt  eyed  her  with  surprise,  an^ 
then  continued,  — 

^'I  knew  the  young  man  again  directly;  he  hadoi 
a  coat  not  to  be  praised,  and  he  was  walking  along 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  pavement,  anxious  not  to  b< 
in  anybody's  way,  dreaming  of  something  to  do,  oi 
that  ought  to  be  done." 

"You  mean  a  tiresome  old  Turk,"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
plar; "he  is  a  downright  nuisance,  his  impertinence 
has  forced  us  to  give  up  going  by  the  Boulevards  to 
Massimino." 

"I  don't  mean  an  old  Turk,  but  an  excellent  young 
Christian  —  Marc  de  Lantry  —  you  must  remember 
the  professor's  pupil;  he  told  me  he  should  call  on 
you,  madame,  to  renew  his  acquaintance." 

Mrs.  Templar  did  not  look  charmed  by  the  news 
She  said,  — 

"How  oddly  people  turn  up  whose  very  names  yon 
have  nearly  forgotten.  At  Geneva,  what  house  should 
I  chance  to  take  but  one  next  to  that  of  Professor 
Gastineau's  brother;  and  as  Gustave,  the  professor's 
eldest  boy,  was  with  his  uncle,  there  was  no  keeping 
clear  of  fheir  acquaintanee." 

LouiasL  grew  first  frigTQ.t&aSL7  x^^  ^^ii^^'iik^yi^vs 
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e  Blaconrt's  head  this  time  was  turned  away  from 

'I  don't  see  any  good  reason  why  you  should  vrish  to^ 
1  them.  You  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Madame 
ineau,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt,  who  was  always  roused 
idignation  by  any  display  of  false  pride. 
'Yes,  I  think  there  was  every  reason,"  retorted 
Templar;  "I  am  not  one  of  those  who  patronize 
Jity,  and  a  bookseller's  shop-boy  has  no  right  to 
acquaintance,  or  Miss  Templar's." 
'Who  says  he  has?  but  the  professor's  brother  is 
A  shop-boy,  I  suppose,  if  he  was  living  in  a  villa 
to  you." 

'No,  but  his  nephew  Gustave  is,  and  an  ugly,  hulk- 
ill-tempered  fellow  he  is,"    said  Mrs.  Templar, 
ng,  "ask  Louisa." 

is  M.  de  Blacourt  suddenly  looked  at  her,  Louisa 
ght  herself  called  on    to  speak;    shd  said,   hur- 

'Gustave  did  not  like  being  in  a  shop,  it  was  that 

e  him  cross." 

'Did  he  make  you  his  confidant?"  asked  M.  de 

ourt. 

'Very  likely,"  put  in  Mrs.  Templar;  "Louisa  makes 

ids  of  any  one.     I  should  be  very  much  obliged 

ou,  M.  de  Blacourt,  if  you  would  lecture  her  on 

t  is  due  to  her  position." 

'I  had  known  Gustave  as  long  as  I  could  remember, 

I  could  not  be  rude  to  him,  mamma." 

•'That  did  not  oblige  you  to  make  Claire  Gastineau 

r  bosom  fidend." 

"She  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  so  wftx^  \i«t  {».\k^^ 

mother,     I  could  not  wear  this  "   lioVAlXi^  Q^\\Kt 
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watch  and  chain,   '4f  I  felt  ashamed  of  knowing  the 
persons  who  gave  them  to  me." 

"As  I  see  mademoiselle  on  the  point  of  shedding 
tears,  I  must  reserve  my  sermon  on  how  she  is  to  keep 
her  nobility  clear  of  the  contact  of  citizens  for  another 
time,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt,  patting  Louisa  kindly  oa 
the  shoulder. 

Marc  de  Lantry  made   his  appearance    the  very 
next   evening  in  Mrs.  Templar's  salon.     Louisa  was  , 
hard  at  work  at  the  harp,   the  light  from  the  candles, i 
of  the  music-stand  fell  full  on  her.     The  visitor  was  i 
dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  the  face  which  looked  up  at 
him  in  surprise.     Louisa  did  not  in  the  least  recognise 
him.     He  had,   as  the  saying  is,   fulfilled  the  promise 
he  had  given  in  boyhood  of  being  tall;  he  appeared 
even  taller  than  he  was  from  being  remarkably,  even 
startlingly  thin.     His  large  brown  eyes  had  retained 
their    benevolent    expression,    his   voice   its    pleasant 
cheerfulness,   and  his  manner  was  perhaps  as  boyishly  ^ 
gleeful  as  it  had  been  at  seventeen.     Mrs.  Templar 
had  begun  by  receiving  him  with  her  most  Arctic  zone 
manner,  but  she  unconsciously  thawed,  for  no  one  ever 
had  or  ever  would  resist  the  geniality  of  Marc. 

Louisa  stared  when  he  mentioned  that  he  had  just 
passed  a  successful  examination  at  Strasburg,  and  had 
come  to  Paris  to  begin  his  pastoral  duties  as  assistant 
to  the  most  celebrated  minister  of  the  Eeformed  Church 
of  France. 

"A  clergyman!"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

"Why  are  you  so  astonished?"  asked  Marc.  "Don't 
be  afraid  to  tell  me." 

"Fou  are  so  meiry,  and  youViCiV^^V^^^^T 
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"And  you  think  preaching  the  Gospel  and  happi- 
ness cannot  go  together;  that's  an  original  idea;  how 
did  you  come  by  it?" 

"Louisa  does  not  know  what  she  is  talking  about," 
said  Mrs.  Templar. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  her  own  explanation,"  per- 
sisted Marc 

Louisa  was  a  little  embarrassed;  then  she  said, — 

"I  cannot  fancy  that  the  Apostles  ever  laughed  or 
were  merry  as  you  are."  * 

"What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Louisa.  I  never 
heard  you  so  silly  before,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar. 

Marc  answered:  — 

"The  Apostles  had  very  serious  work  to  do;  they 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  the  great  Christian 
temple  —  making  the  road  smooth  for  us.  They  lived 
in  constant  peril  of  their  lives;  they  felt  sure  that 
martyrdom  awaited  them,  and  such  an  expectation  is 
sobering.  But  there  are  indications  of  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  Apostles:  for  one  thing,  they  encourage  hos- 
pitality, and  hospitality  is  a  begetter  of  cheerfulness. 
Do  you  read  the  Epistles  much?" 

Louisa  shook  her  head,  and  then  the  subject 
dropped. 

While  Louisa  was  making  tea,  she  heard  Marc 
launch  into  the  subject  of  the  Gastineaux.  He  was 
anxious  to  hear  something  of  Gustavo;  he  was  in- 
terested in  his  prospects.  Marc  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  Gustavo's  mother,  and  thus  was 
aware  that  the  Templars  had  seen  Gustavo  at  Geneva. 
Louisa  did  not  join  in  the  conversation,  and  ^hi^  Ivo^^^ 
that  Marc  would  not  ask  her  any  q^aestious. 
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"Ernest  still  continues  to  give  his  mother  trouble, 
but  the  elder  ones  make  up  for  that.  Antoinette  is  an 
excellent  girl;  she  is  in  Paris,  employed  in  a  haber- 
dasher's shop;  she  sends  half  her  salary  to  her  mother, 
who  throws  it  away  on  Ernest.  Poor  Antoinette!  what 
a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  her  to  see  you,"  ended  Marc, 
addressing  Louisa,  who  at  that  moment  was  handing 
him  a  cup  of  tea. 

Louisa,  in  alarm  as  to  what  Mrs.  Templar  might 
say,  stammered  out  that  she  should  be  glad  to  see  her 
old  playfellow  again.  With  the  terrible  prolixity  of 
benevolence,  and  unsuspicious  of  being  on  tender 
ground.  Marc  went  on  requiring  Louisa  to  answer 
question  after  question  about  Gustave,  until  to  the 
poor  girl  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  some  motive  for  his 
catechizing.  A  glance  at  his  peaceable  countenance, 
beaming  with  loving-kindness,  made  her  ashamed  of 
her  thought. 

"Is  his  uncle  kind  to  Gustave?  What  is  his  cousin 
like?  Poor  Madame  Gastineau  is  so  embittered  by 
her  poverty  that  I  can't  depend  on  her  descriptions," 
said  Marc. 

Mrs.  Templar  answered  this  time:  — 

"Madame  Gastineau,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  family 
are  very  good  to  Gustave;  but  M.  Gastineau  has  ef- 
fectually barred  the  youth  out  of  our  class  by  appren- 
ticing him  to  a  bookseller."  , 

"He  was  not  apprenticed,  mamma,"  said  Louisa. 
"He  did  not  mean  to  remain  where  he  was." 

"I  wonder  what  else  he's  fit  for,  now?"  returned 
her  mother, 

^^Fit  for  anything,''  Ba\d"ML«r(i,  ^^^x^^.    '''-k^svm 
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ble  to  write  and  read,  and  who  has  a  strong  will  to 
oot,  can  always' make  his  way  in  the  world.  Gustave 
'^as  not  a  common-place  boy." 

"A  veiy  disagreeable  one,"  remarked  Mrs.  Tem- 
lar. 

"Ah!  my  dear  Jady,  we  must  be  very  indulgent 
Q  our  judgments  of  Gustave  and  others  that  have 
>een  in  his  circumstances.  You  have  no  idea  of  what 
he  lives  of  those  three  Gastineau  children  were,  cooped 
ip  in  a  stifling  back  room  from  morning  till  night; 
lot  allowed  to  go  out,  because  they  hadn't  good 
ilothes;  kept  prisoners  until  they  were  in  danger  of 
)ecoming  cripples;  and  when  the  mother  did  manage 
0  get  them  a  pair  of  new  shoes  among  them, 
^hat  tricks  and  lies  the  poor  little  souls  had  to 
•esort  to,  to  hide  them  from  the  professor,  for  fear  of  a 
Deating." 

"Some  of  the  natural  consequences  of  a  poor  mar- 
riage," said  Mrs.  Templar.  "What  in  the  world  could 
induce  those  two  people  to  marry  on  nothing?" 

"Love,"  said  Marc. 

"Humbug! "  cried  Mrs.  Templar,  with  such  a  comical 
^mace  of  disgust,  that  Louisa  and  Marc  both  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh. 

Mrs.  Templar  was  flattered  by  the  effect  she  had 
produced,  and  went  on,  with  a  sort  of  grim  good  humour, 
X)  favour  the  laughing  pair  with  a  discourse  on  the 
borrors  of  a  poor  marriage. 

"ril  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words  what  are  the 
results  of  marrying  on  love  alone.  It's  to  be  frozen 
in  winter,  and  stifled  in  summer;  it's  a\w«3^  \ft  \i^ 

Oace  and  Again,  I.  "i]5 
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hongiy  and  thirsty;  it's  to  have  good  looks  tamec 
into  ugliness,  sweet  temper  into  sour,  youth  intc 
age,  love  —  what  you,  M.  Marc,  call  love  —  intc 
hatred." 

^' You  make  me  shudder  in  anticipation  of  my  fate,' 
said  Marc,  gathering  himself  together  as  one  does  undei 
a  pelting  shower.     "Heaven  help  poor  men." 

"I  speak  of  poor  gentlemen  and  poor  gentlewomen^^ 
corrected  Mrs.  Templar.  "As  for  labourers  and  work- 
men, they  are  bom  to  privations,  and  don't  mind  them. 
There's  no  occasion  to  call  specially  on  Heaven  to  help 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  they  would  make  the  same 
use  of  their  reason  as  to  marriage  as  they  do  in  other 
affairs  of  life.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  follow  that 
girl  there  to  her  grave  tiban  see  her  the  wife  of  a  poor 
man." 

Louisa  changed  colour  visibly.  A  flash  of  indigna- 
tion darted  from  Marc's  brown  eyes.  He  checked  hifl 
feelings,  out  of  a  wish  to  soften  her  mother's  speech  to 
Louisa,  and  said,  laughingly,  — 

"That's  a  mere  manner  of  speaking,  madame.  1 
trust  that  mademoiselle  will  find  a  good  Christian 
for  her  husband,  and  then  all  other  blessings  will 
follow." 

"Ah!  you  are  thinking  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  and 
of  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  said  Mrs.  Templar.  "A  coim- 
tryman  of  mine  counselled  one  of  those  pious  Ghnsr 
tians  to  whom  you  allude,  and  who  had  a  mind  to  live 
the  easy  life  of  a  lily,  to  open  his  mouth  and  see  if 
Providence  would  fling  a  hawhee  bapp  into  it." 

Usurers  first  impulse  led  him  to  say  a  sharp  good- 
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night,  and  take  his  leave  for  good  and  all.  He  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  when  he  suddenly 
tnmed  back;  —  second  thoughts  are  sometimes  best 
His  face  had  recovered  its  usual  serenity. 

"I  have  returned  to  tell  you  how  Providence  once 
helped  me  to  a  pair  of  boots.  I  had  not  a  penny  at  a 
moment  when  I  was  in  urgent  need  of  shoe  leather. 
I  was  in  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  northern  depart- 
ments. I  went  to  a  shoemaker,  told  him  my  name, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  have  a  pair  of  boots 
on  trust  He  made  me  write  down  my  name;  then 
observed,  *The  de  is  worth  twenty  francs;  a  man  with 
a  de  will  keep  his  word;  —  the  boots  are  at  your 
service.'  Though  I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  I  hope  the 
de  will  answer  for  my  being  trustworthy  with  you,  as 
it  did  with  the  shoemaker." 

*'I  am  much  taken  up  with  Miss  Templar's  lessons," 
said  Mrs.  Templar,  "still  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
now  and  then." 

"I  shall  be  discreet,"  replied  Marc.  "Au  revoir, 
madame  and  mademoiselle." 

"Come,  Louisa,  cover  your  harp,  and  go  to  bed, 
you  must  get  up  an  hour  earlier  to-morrow,  to  make 
up  for  the  time  you  have  lost  this  evening." 

"I  am  sorry  M.  Marc  is  a  French  pasteur,"  said 
Louisa,  "he's  too  nice  for  one.  It's  quite  different, 
isn't  it,  mamma,  from  being  an  English  clergyman?" 

"Quite;  but  as  people  make  their  beds,  they  must 
lie  on  them,"  replied  Mrs.  Templar.  "However,  if 
he's  satisfied,  it's  nothing  to  us.     Oo  to  bed,  child." 

"Thank  you  for  your  frankness,  Hadam^Teoi';^^'' 
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said  Marc  to  himself,  as  he  walked  home.  "Forewarnec 
—  forearmed.  Louisa  is  beautiful  —  almost  too  beaati 
ful:  she  excites  my  wonder;  she  ds^zzles  me.  Whai 
would  a  poor  pasteur  do  with  such  a  large-eyed  Psyche 
for  a  wife?  No;  I  must  seek  for  something  more  fit 
for  every^-day  wear.  But  I  mean  to  look  after  Louisa; 
I  mean  to  do  some  good  to  her  poor  neglected  soul.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  Bourgeois  Dinner. 

^o  one  can  make  sure  of  carrying  through,  to  the 
the  most  carefully  meditated  plan;  some  circum- 
ee  is  sure  to  spring  up  and  baffle  the  wisest  calcu- 
n;  that  little  something  which  sets  at  naught  the 
»oses  of  men  and  mice. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  a  strong  will  of  her  own,  and 
had  taken  a  resolution  to  keep  Louisa  hidden  from 
world,  until  she  had  attained  her  full  perfection  of 
m:  then,  and  then  only,  she  was  to  burst,  a  vision 
lelight,  on  society.  Mrs.  Templar  never  having 
essed  beauty  herself,  had  the  most  unbounded  faith 
ts  power.  She  believed  it  to  be  omnipotent,  and 
castles  she  reared  for  Louisa  were  as  high  as  the 
'er  of  Babel.  Could  Louisa  only  be  throned  above 
those  to  whom  she  had  a  claim  of  kindred,  and 
out  obligations  to  any  one  but  her  mother,  Mrs. 
iplar  felt  that  the  spites  and  disappointments  of  her 
life  would  be  avenged.  ^^z 

But  fortune  was  still  unfavourable  to  hk»  jj^iihin 
w  weeks  of  Marc  de  Lantry's  visit,  LoMw  was 
3unded  by  a  circle  of  the  very  people  for  whom 
Templar    had   the    greatest   antipathy.     In    her 
ety  to  avoid  "the  tiresome  old  Turk,"  Mrs.  Tem- 
tb  reach  Massimino,   the  singing  master^s  house, 
gone  up  and  down  the  streets  abuttisi^  q\^  \5ki^ 
\evards,  instead  of  follovnng  the  line  oi  ^<^  "^wi^Rr 
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yards  themselyes.  In  one  of  those  side  streets,  they 
had  come  face  to  face  with  Claire  and  her  husband. 
Before  she  could  speak  a  warning  word,  Louisa  had 
rushed  forward  to  greet  her  quondam  friend,  and  with 
such  a  burst  of  open-hearted,  open-armed  J07,  that 
Madame  Hubert's  stifEness  was  mollified,  though  she 
observed,  — 

"I  wonder  you  are  so  glad  to  see  me,  after  neglect- 
ing us  all  as  you  have  done.  Not  even  one  letter  to 
Les  Vignes." 

In  the  meantime,  M.  Hubert,  fatter  and  rosier  than 
ever,  was  overflowing  with  civil  speeches  to  Mrs.  Tem- 
plai*. 

"They  were  within  a  few  yards  of  his  house; 
madame  and  mademoiselle  must  give  Claire  the  benefit 
of  their  opinion  as  to  her  taste,*'  &c.  &c. 

Mrs.  Templar  declined  on  the  plea  that  they  must 
keep  time  with  Massimino;  he  exacted  the  greatest 
punctuality,  and,  considering  that  it  was  twenty  francs 
an  hour,  every  minute  was  of  consequence. 

Claire  said  with  a  snappishness  Louisa  had  never 
noticed  in  her  before,  that  M.  Hubert  ought  to  know  it 
was  her  part  to  call  first  on  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Write  down  the  address ,*'  she  added,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  1^  servant 

"Not  the  least  danger  of  my  memory  failing  me, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  the  husband,  goodnaturedly,  and 
turned  so  expressively  inquiring  a  face  on  Louisa,  that 
she  felt  compelled  to  answer,  — 

"Eue  de  la  Paix,  Hotel  de  Hollande." 
M.  HSbert  Ufted  his  bat  cyaite  off  his  bushy  hair, 
Claire  aaidy  "Au  revoir^^^  and  Xke^  ^«^gwx%.\fe^» 
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"Louisa,  70U  «e  the  greatest  goose  under  the  sunP' 
xclaimed Mrs.  Templar,  as  they  walked  away.  "What 
n  earth  made  you  fly  up  in  that  hoydenish  way  to 
iadame  Hubert,  kissing  her  in  the  street,  attracting 
verybody's  attention?" 

"Mamma,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  was  so  glad  to 
ee  her." 

"Sorry  and  glad  in  a  breath;  it^s  just  like  you,  pre- 
ending  to  wish  to  please  me,  and  doing  everything 
^ou  know  I  disapprove  of."  , 

"Well,  mamma,  I  am  sorry  that  I  vexed  you,  but 
'.  am  glad  to  see  Claire  again." 

"I  never  expected  you  to  own  that  you  were 
nrong." 

The  rest  of  the  way  Louisa  listened  in  silence  to 
ler  mother^s  remarks  on  the  Huberts. 

"Purse-proud  little  fellow  I"  observed  Mrs.  Templar, 
Vanting  to  show  off  his  fine  chairs  and  tables,  as  if 
mj  one  but  an  upholsterer  cared  what  tables  and 
ihairs  cost,  and  then  they  11  be  asking  us  to  one  of 
heir  vulgar  bourgeois  dinners.  I  shall  not  accept  any 
)f  their  invitations,  I  can  tell  them.  Have  you  lost 
rour  tongue,  Louisa?" 

"No,  mamma,  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

A  sudden  recollection  of  Gustavo  hftd  chilled 
[jouisa's  enthusiasm. 

"And  pray  what  excuse  am  I  to  find,  if  they  give 
18  a  verbal  invitation,  as  such  underbred  people  are 
Jure  to  do." 

"We  must  say  that  we  never  dine  out  anywhfttft" 

^^Bnt  if  tbejr  £nd  out  that  we  dine  everj  ^utAk^ 
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with  M.  de  Blacourt?  You  will  be  certain  to  tell,  if 
the  Von  Shrtniaiins  do  not;  you  forget  thej  know 
Madame  COAire.  You  don't  suppose  I  want  to  make 
enemies,  do  yott?" 

All  that  Loniia  oonld  suggest  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort was,  '• — 

"Perhaps  they  will  not  invite  us,  unless  we  ask 
them  first." 

"A  poor  chance  in  a  country  where  the  new  comers 
call  first,  so  that  one  has  no  power  of  keeping  dear  of 
people." 

M.  and  Madame  Hubert  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Hoi- 
lande  not  the  following  day,  nor  even  the  next  after 
that,  as  Mrs.  Templar  had  expected.  Unfavourable 
fortune  brought  them  the  morning  she  was  obliged  to 
go  to  her  bankers,  and  thus  they  found  Louisa  alone. 
Madame  Hubert  dismissed  her  husband  at  once,  bidding 
him  come  back  for  her  in  an  hour.  And  then  Claire, 
congratulating  herself  on  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Mrs.  Templar's  absence,  told  Louisa  that  Gustave  had 
jiyst  arrived  in  Paris. 

"Henri,"  continued  Madame  Hubert,  "has  taken 
him  as  one  of  his  clerks,  and  so  Gustave  will  have 
wherewithal  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  You'll 
find  him  horribly  changed,  Louisa.  What  with  fretting 
and  starving,  he  is  a  skeleton.  Why  did  you  not 
write  toLesVignes?  Considering  how  you  are  situated 
with  Gustave,  it  was  odious  of  you  not  to  let  him  at 
least  hear  of  you." 

"I  dared  not  write,  mamma  desired  me  not." 

"I  don't  give  much  for  your  affection  for  Gustave, 
if  you  couldn't  find  a  way  to  \et  \iYai  \ivi.^x  qC  you^  in 
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of  all  the  world,"  said  Claire.    "Poor  fellow,  and 
as  not  a  thought  but  of  you  —  you  ungrateful 
I" 
I  did  wrong  in  giving  the  promise  I  did  to  Gus- 

unknown  to  mamma.     I  will  not  do  anything 

that  is  wrong,"  jsaid  Louisa,  firmly  enough. 
After  your  promise,  you  are  bound  to  consider 
ive's  feelings,  before  those  of  any  one  else." 
But,  Claire,  though  I  was  so  silly  as  to  promise 
ive  to  wait  three  years  before  I  married,  that  does 
:iye  him  any  right  to  ask  me  to  deceive  mamma 
ond  time." 

Don^t  be   a  Jesuit.     A    baby  would  understand 
by  promising  to  wait,  you  have  as  good  as  en- 
i  yourself  to  marry  Gustave." 
Oh!  Claire,  Claire,  don't  say  that —  it  would  kill 
ma!" 
You  must  make  a  choice  which  of  them  you'll 

for  I  am  sure,  if  Gustave  did  not  believe  you 
it  to  marry  him,  he  would  put  an  end  to  himself; 
best    to    speak    plainly.     You    are    not   a    child 

Louisa;   you  are    cleverer   than   many   girls  of 

ty."   _      . 

Oh!  if  I  had  only  some  one  to  advise  me,"  ex- 

led  Louisa. 

Thank  you,"  said  Claire,  "you  are  very  compli- 

ary.     Why  don't  you  ask  my  advice?" 

You  are  altered  to  me,  Claire." 

Not  much  wonder,   after  the  way  you  and  your 

er  have  neglected  us  all.     It  was  for  Gustavo's 

I  came  now.     I  have  no  wish  to  force  mj^^M  oii 

i  who  look  down  on  me  and  mine." 
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"I  don't  look  down  on  you;  I  shall  alwa; 
70a;  I  cannot  help  mamma's  ways/' 

*^Her  ways,  as  you  call  them,  do  not  much 
after  all/'  said  Claire.     "What  does  signify  : 
conduct  to  Gustavo.  Do  you  know  that  he  has 
for  hours  up  and  down  before  this  house  ever 
told  him  you  lived  here;  he's  half  mad  to  see  j 

Louisa  clasped  her  hand,  and  said,  with  a  f^ 
of  terror,  — 

'* Don't  talk  any  more  about  him;  if  mammi 
in  she  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  something 
and  she  will  cross-question  me.  Talk  to  me 
yourself;  pray,  do." 

"You  do  look  a  little  tragical,  I  confess 
Claire,  "so  I'll  have  pity  on  you  this  once; 
must  all  come  out  one  day  or  other  —  the  soo 
better." 

Louisa  made  another  imploring  gesture. 

"Tell  you  about  myself,"  went  on  Claire, 
is  there  to  tell,  except  that  I  am  worried  to  dea 
these  Paris   servants,    and   that   the   smells   f 
don't  agree  with  me.  Don't  you  see  how  pale  a 
I  am?" 

"You  do  not  look  well,  poor  Claire,"  said 
fondling  her. 

"I  want  Henri  to  take  a  house  at  Passy, 
teuil,  or  anywhere  near  enough  for  him  to  com 
every  day;  but  he  is  only  a  junior  partner, 
one  of  the  duties  of  a  junior  to  be  poisoned, 
wife  into  the  bargain,  by  living  where  the  o: 
That  jbateful  office;  he  is  there  all  day.     I  si 
mmd  half  so  much^  if  \ie  "W^t^  ^\a  ^\vX.  ^i^s^ 
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ow  lie  is  only  downstairs,  and  jet  can't  go  out  to 

with  me  or  come  and  talk  to  me,  keeps  me  in  a 

of  irritation,  very  bad  for  my  healtL*' 

ouisa  repeated  her  kiss,  which  Claire  half  turned 

ace  away  to  avoid.     Claire  was  a  very  mortal, 

rhen  she  was  cross  with  one  person  she  was  cross 

aU. 

ind  Henri,  if  he  only  cared,  but  he  is  as  happy 
ssible,  and  growing  so  horribly  fat  —  I  hate  fat 

Is  he  not  kind  to  you?''  asked  Louisa,  with  her 
iistended  with  anxiety. 

Oh!  kind;  I  suppose  he  is;  he  gives  me  enough 
t,  and  doesn't  beat  me.  But  oh!  dear  me,  that's 
jnough  to  make  a  woman  happy,"  and  Claire's 
actually  filled  with  tears. 

ust  at  this  crisis,  in  came  M.  Hubert,  the  very 
oification  of  contentment  and.  good-nature.  His 
in  air  of  concern  at  the  sight  of  his  wife's  moist 
was  almost  laughable.  Down  he  was  on  one 
before  Claire,  patting  her  hand. 
Don't,  Henri;  you'll  spoil  my  glove." 

You  know  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  in  tears,  my 

ihed." 

I  hear  mamma  coming  in,"  cried  Louisa. 

p  jumped  M.  Hubert,  and  Claire  smoothed  her 

d  brow. 

[rs.  Templar  received  her  visitors  more  politely 

Louisa  had  hoped.     Mrs.  Templar  had,  as  most 

OS  proud  of  their  birth  have^  a  gr^at  x^^^T^T^i^ 

he  datj'es  of  boBpitality.     Li  h&t  oim  "ViO'asBfe  V^ 
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would  need  great  provocation  to  have  made  her  show 
a  visitor  that  he  was  unwelcome;  so  she  was  even  u^  . 
bane  when  Claire,  after  a  whisper  from  the  fat  Henri, 
invited  her   to    dinner   for   the   Friday  of  the  same 
week. 

"Louisa  is  not  yet  out,  and  I  cannot  leave  her  at 
home  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Templar;  "you  must  reallj 
excuse  me." 

"Only  a  family  dinner  —  strictly  a  family  dinner," 
pleaded  kind-hearted  M.  Hubert.  "It  will  give  mj 
wife  such  pleasure  to  see  such  dear  friends;  she  is  still 
lonely  in  Paris.  Madame,  you  caimot  refuse  to  give 
us  a  very  real  satisfaction." 

Mrs.  Templar  had  to  yield  to  the  gentle  compul- 
sion exercised  by  a  really  kind  heart. 

In  saying  good-by,  Claire  gave  Louisa  a  significant 
look  and  a  significant  pinch  on  the  arm,  which  filled 
the  poor  giiFs  heart  with  dread. 

"Never,  no  never,  will  I  have  a  secret  again," 
vowed  Louisa  to  herself  over  and  over  again. 

Up  to  that  conversation  with  Claire,  she  had  never 
had  a  distinct  idea  that  her  promise  to  wait  three  years 
before  marrying,  implied  any  engagement  to  marry 
Giistave.  Whenever  she  had  been  made  uneasy  by 
the  mention  of  Gustave^s  name,  she  had  thought  that 
the  uneasiness  arose  merely  from  a  fear  of  her  mo- 
ther's knowing  what  she  had  done.  Claire  had  en- 
lightened her;  she  was  thoroughly  conscious  now,  that 
from  the  evening  when  Gustavo  had  persuaded  her  to 
grant  his  request,  she  had  feared  it  meant  something 
more  than  merely  waiting.  There  was  another  feel- 
ing side   bjr  side  with.  £eai  oi  \i«t  xsiq^^t^  «a^NS^ 
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iras  a  decided  shrinking  from  Gostave  himself  as  a 
insband. 

"I  could  not  —  oh,  no,  I  could  not  be  his  wife," 
'as  the  constant  burden  of  her  thoughts.  How  and 
'here  was  she  to  seek  for  help  to  extricate  her  from 
le  scrape  she  was  in.  Claire,  who  could  best  have 
ided  her,  would  not  —  Claire  was  in  Gustave's  in- 
jrest  Louisa  pondered  long  as  to  whether  she  should 
^nfess  her  sins  to  M.  de  Blacourt,  and  beg  him  to  in- 
jrcede  in  her  behalf  with  her  mother;  but  though  she 
ill  loved  M.  de  Blacourt  mucl},  she  feared  him  more, 
[is  manner  since  her  return  to  Paris  had  not  been  to 
er  that  which  had  won  her  baby  affections  in  the  Rue 
e  Varennes;  she  even  fancied  that  he  tried  tq  keep 
er  at  a  distance.  Her  faith  in  his  indulgence  for  her 
ad  waned;  no,  she  dared  not  confide  in  him. 

She  meditated  on  telling  Ismay;  but  if  Ismay 
hould  tell  Madame  von  Ehrtmann,  and  that  talkative 
ady  betray  her  to  Mrs.  Templar,  Louisa  would  be  in 
.  worse  condition  than  ever;  that  she  could  not  doubt. 
Irs.  Templar  might  some  day.  forgive  her,  did  she 
tear  of  her  fault  from  herself;  but  there  was  no  hope 
f  pardon  if  the  story  reached  her  from  a  stranger,  and 
>ne  who  had  no  motive  for  keeping  silence  on  the 
natter.  Louisa  ended  by  doing  what  many  more  ex- 
perienced persons  have  done  in  a  difficulty  —  she  de- 
ided  to  let  things  take  their  course:  she  must  abide 
he  punishment  due  to  her*  folly,  with  the  sorry  con- 
olation  that,  however  angry  and  implacable  her  mo- 
her  might  prove,  she  would  save  her  from  the  penalty 
f  being  the  wife  of  Gustavo  Gastineau. 

It  was  with  some  of  the  sensationa  o£  ou^  i^^Q\>X.  \!^ 
<e  tried  for  a  criminal  offence  ttat  liOTUfidi  -gt^^^xfe^ 
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to  accompany  her  mother  to  the  Huberts.  They  Ihred 
in  the  Hue  Faubourg  Montmartre;  a  porte-ooch&re 
gave  access  to  a  square  court,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  M.  H^bert^s  office;  Claire's  apartment  was  on  the 
first  floor,  but  the  windows  all  looked  into  the  gloomy 
court  What  a  change  for  a  girl  who  had  b^n  ac- 
customed all  her  life  to  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc  —  ac- 
customed to  see  the  sun  and  moon  shining  on  lovelj 
Lake  Leman.  Claire  had  some  excuse  for  feeling  iH 
and  low-spirited. 

The  salon,  into  Which  Mrs.  Templar  and  Louisa 
were  shown,  was  large,  well-proportioned,  and  hand: 
somely  furnished,  but  dark  and  close.  Neither  die 
lady  nor  gentleman  of  the  house  was  ready  to  recebe 
the  guests.  Presently  Claire's  voice  was  heard  in  die 
next  room,  speaking  in  a  high  querulous  pitch.  Mn* 
Templar  gave  a  sarcastic  glance  at  Louisa:  the  next 
instant  the  bride  entered  beautifully  dressed,  f^ye 
minutes  later  M  Hubert  came  in  followed  by  a  gen- 
tleman, at  sight  of  whom  Louisa  turned  rapidly  red 
and  white,  and  tore  one  of  her  gloves  to  shreds.  After 
she  had  received  and  answered  the  salutations  of  her 
host  and  hostess,  Mrs.  Templar  saw  the  stranger  bow- 
ing in  front  of  her. 

"Gustave  Gastineau!  is  it  possible?"  cried  M» 
Templar,  in  undisguised  amazement,  and  without  a 
shade  of  cordiality  in  her  tone.  "Pray,  where  did  you 
drop  from?" 

"He    is    come    to    make    his  fortune   in   Paris," 
laughed  jolly  M.  H^ert,  ''and  our  house  of  busme« 
is  to  have  the  honour  of  ^^leuain^  him  on  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder." 
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"You  have  given  up  the  bookselling  business,  then," 
aid  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Yes,  madame,''  and  Gustavo  turned  to  bow  to 
jonisa,  who  did  what  well-bred  French  young  ladies 
0  on  such  occasions;  she  rose  slightly  from  her  chair, 
nd  made  a  little  inclination  of  her  head,  and  sat 
own  again.  Gustavo  drew  away  to  behind  a  large 
ible  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  tried  to  ap- 
ear  as  if  interested  in  the  examination  of  the  fashion- 
ble  toys  for  grown  people  strewed  on  it.  There  was 
nch  a  silence  in  the  room  you  might  have  heard  a 
in  drop  —  it  was  like  the  silence  which  reigns  in  the 
loment  of  anticipation  of  some  important  event.  When 
L  Hubert  spoke  to  his  wife,  she  started  as  at  the  re- 
tort of  a  cannon. 

"You  should  not  speak  so  loud,  Henri." 

"Loud!"  he  repeated;  "I  appeal  to  Madame  Tem- 
plar —  madame,  did  I  speak  unusually  loud?" 

"Not  to  my  ears,"  replied  Mrs.  Templar;  "but 
iCadame  Hubert  seems  to  have  grown  very  nervous." 

"That's  true;  my  wife  is  not  yet  accustomed  to 
Paris.  Do  you  suffer  as  she  does,  mademoiselle?"  ad- 
hessing  himself  to  Louisa. 

"No,  sir." 

Hubert  now  tried  a  whisper.  The  answer  given 
Joud  informed  every  one  what  had  been  the  question. 

"It's  of  no  use  asking  me  about  dinner,  M.  Hubert; 
whea  Annette  thinks  fit  she  will  let  us  have  it  What 
the  does,  or  how  she  manages  never  to  be  ready,  is  a 
nystezy  to  me.  She  has  nothing  but  the  cooking  to 
lo  —  it's  a  Parisian  system,  I  Bup]^^^"  "ttAi^^sB^^ 
SShert  then  addressed   herself  parlic\iV.«x\j   Xft  '^SJ^* 
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Templar,  and  went  through  a  litany  of  complai 
and  gave  quite  a  picturesque  description  of  her  sui 
ings  from  the  extraordinary  servants  she  had  had 
trial.  "I  have  had,  what  with  cooks  and  lady's-lna 
sixteen  in  only  four  months,  so  I  think  I  ought 
know  something  of  the  subject" 

A  whole  hour  elapsed  before  dinner  was  announc 
during  which  time  Gustave  remained  ensconced  beh 
the  table.  The  dinner  was  one  half  too  much  for 
occasion;  the  splendid  china  dishes  with  their  rich  c 
tents  were  served  on  a  table  covered  with  only  an 
cloth.  The  dessert  was  even  more  expensive  than 
dinner.  The  champagne  was  irreproachable;  M.H^l 
insisting  that  it  was  the  only  wine  appropriate  to  si 
merry  meetings  —  though  any  more  lugubrious  pa 
there  could  not  be.  Claire  spoke  only  to  the  serv 
waiting,  and  that  to  find  fault.  Louisa  and  Gusts 
who  sat  opposite  to  one  another,  never  utterec 
syllabU,  so  that  what  conversation  there  was,  pas 
between  Mrs.  Templar  and  her  host  In  the  course 
the  evening  Mrs.  Templar  made  an  opportunity  to 

J       to  Gustave,  — 

^  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  sister  has  a  g 

situation.  If  we  go  to  the  shop  shall  w^  be  able 
see  her?" 

"See   her,    yes,"    said   Gustave,    and    his    v( 
sounded  as  that  of  a  stranger  to  Loiiisa,    "but 
could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you. 
you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  her  to  call  on ; 
her  first  holiday." 

Louisa   was   by  her   mother's    side;   for   the  ) 
menty  all  her  sympatliiea  -w^x^  with  Gustave,  and 
Baid,  — 
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"Oh!  yes,  do.  Tell  Antoinette  how  I  long  to  see 
lier." 

"You  are  very  good,  mademoiselle,^'  said  Oustave. 

"I  wonder  if  we  should  recognize  one  another  if 
re  met  by  accident,"  went  on  Louisa,  rapidly,  nervously 
knxious  to  prevent  Mrs.  Templar  from  speaking.  "Is 
he  as  tall  as  I  am?" 

Gustavo's  eyes  rested  long  on  Louisa  —  longer 
ban  politeness  warranted. 

"Poor  Antoinette!"  he  answered;  "she  is  crooked; 
he  would  not  allow  you  to  be  told  while  you  were  in 
leneva." 

Louisa  looked  on  the  ground;  she  said,  gently  and 
dndly,  — 

"Pray,  pray  bring  her  to  see  us  very  soon." 

Claire  made  Louisa  try  her  new  pianoforte,  and 
Louisa  not  unwillingly  sang  song  after  song.  It  was 
aff  easier  to  sing  than  to  talk,  besides  she  was  ready 
ko  do  anything  that  night  to  prevent  her  mother  &om 
irounding  Gustavo. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  carriage  that  had  brought  the 
Templars  returned  to  fetch  them.  At  parting  Louisa 
ibook  hands  with  Gustavo;  she  had  been  quite  softened 
by  his  timid  manner  and  Ids  look  of  suffering. 

No  sooner  was  the  carriage  door  shut  than  Mrs. 
Templar  began  to  scold. 

"What  made  you  shake  hands  with  that  young 
man?  It's  not  the  custom  in  France;  besides,  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  either  by  birth  or  position." 

"I  have  known  him  so  long  I  can't  treat  him  as  a 
rtnuger;  it's  impossible;  mamma,"  said  Lom^OL. 

(hce  ami  A^Utt.  I,  \^ 
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"By-the-by,  Louisa,  what  do  you  mean  by 
on  yourself  to  invite  people  to  come  and  see  us? 
you  know  you  should  leave  that  to  me?  Yo 
great  liberties;  it's  extremely  unbecoming  in  a 
girl  to  be  putting  herself  forward,  and  treati: 
mother  as  if  she  were  of  no  consequence." 

"Indeed,  mamma,  it  never  came  into  my  ] 
do  that;  I  was  so  sorry  for  Gustavo  and  Ant 
I  believe  I  only  thought  of  trying  to  be  k 
them." 

"You  talk  very  meekly,  but  you  manage  t< 
you  please;  you  force  me  to  receive  people 
want  to  receive,  by  your  ridiculous  cordiality  a: 
on  sensibility,   for  I  don't  believe  you  care  n 
see  these  Huberts  and  Gastineaux  than  I  do. 
you,  Louisa,  and  you  are  as  full  of  pride  as  ai 
but  you  like  being  flattered  and  fanned   on; 
not  allow  you  to  usurp  my  place,  and  unless  yc 
to  have  these  people  forbidden  the  house  altc 
you'll  have  the  goodness  to  make    them    und 
that  what  was  tolerated  when  you  were  all  cl 
cannot  be  permitted  now." 

Louisa  let  the  torrent  of  words  flow  on  unc 
by  any  effort  for  peace;  she  was  tired  out 
strain  on  her  feelings,  endured  for  so  many 
She  lay  long  awake  that  night,  thinking  how  i 
to  manage  between  her  mother  and  Gustavo.  ]B 
was  the  word  she  used  to  herself.  More  ths 
her  pledge  of  secrecy  to  Gustavo,  had  her  i 
violent,  imperious  character  destroyed  her 
candour.  Mrs.  Templar  never  forgot,  supposi 
majr  have  forgiven,  an  offence.  She  had  driv 
lier  inzjsbands  more  than  otxr^  ^  ^)s^^  n^x%^  ^*l 
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Y  her  way  of  adding  up  past  grievances,  and 
ing  them  with  most  bitter  insinuations.  Louisa 
and  stood  in  mortal  terror  of  these  retributive 
Bms.  Occasionally  her  impetuosity  of  feeling  im- 
her  to  take  the  initiative,  but  a  natural  timidity, 
d  into  moral  cowardice  by  dread  of  her  mother, 
bly  compelled  her  into  immediate  abject  sub- 
L  It  was  fear,  even  more  than  respect  for  her 
word,  which  restrained  Louisa  from  any  confes- 

her  mother. 

1 1  tell  her,  she  will  bring  it  up  against  me  all 
B.  No,  I  will  manage  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
self." 

at  the  way  to  do  this  should  be  by  marrying 
e,  Louisa  never  contemplated*,  no,  nothing  could 
3rsuade  her  to  do  that 

was  on  the  f^te  of  the  Ascension  that  Oustave 
it  Antoinette  to  see  Louisa.     Mrs.  Templar  was 

own  room  when  the  brother  and  sister  arrived; 

could  therefore  make  her  reception  of  Antoinette 
he  pleased.  Had  she  not  been  prepared  for  the 
irFs  appearance,  she  might  have  been  too  startled 
cordial.  As  it  was,  she  showered  kisses  on  the 
ttle  humpback.  Antoinette  struck  Louisa  to  the 
)y  saying,  — 

bu  are  too  good,  mademoiselle." 
all  me  Louisa,  or  I  will  call  you  mademoiselle," 
ipetuous  Miss  Templar.    "Come  and  sit. by  me." 
ou  have  not  spoken  to  Gustavo,  and  he  is  even 
r  than  I  am  to  see  you  again." 
uisa,  with  her  arm  still  round  Axitoiiiei\\^%  T3AI^^ 

to  greet  Gustave,   but  without  lioVd^g  w)X\«t 

1^* 
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hand.  He  was  embarrassed,  aad  so  was  sbeu  Louisa 
was  doubting  whether  Antoinette  knew  how  she  was 
situated  with  Gustavo,  and  the  doubt  took  awaj  all 
her  powers  of  speech. 

"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  said  An- 
toinette, fixing  eyes  full  of  admiration  on  Louisa. 
"Should  you  have  known  me  again? ^*  asked  the 
crooked  girl,  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 

"After  the  first  few  minutes,  I  should,"  replied 
Louisa. 

"Ah!  I  remember,  I  was  not  humpbacked  when 
we  used  to  play  together." 

Seeing  Louisa  look  distressed,  Antoinette  went 
on,  — 

"I  am  not  sorry  about  it  now;  it^s  all  for  the  best 
I  should  have  been  very  vain  if  I  had  been  as  good- 
looking  and  straight  as  other  girls;  now,  you  see,  it  is 
easy  for  me  to  lead  a  good  life.  As  M.  de  Lantiy 
says,  God  loves  me  as  I  am,  and  when  I  go  to  heaven 
the  angels  will  not  laugh  at  me." 

"Dear  Antoinette,"  said  Louisa,  "you  have  a 
charming  face,  and  no  one  will  remember  you  are 
crooked,  after  the  first  minute  or  so.  And  so  yon 
know  M.  Marc  —  our  good  Marc?" 

"Yes,  I  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  on  Sundays  — 
sometimes  before,  sometimes  after  church,  —  and  he 
gives  me  a  word  of  advice,  which  makes  me  brave  foi 
the  rest  of  the  week.  Now  Gustavo  is  come  to  Paiis, 
and  I  can  see  him  often,  I  have  scarcely  anything 
more  to  wish  for." 

^^oinette^s  eyes  were  bright  with  the  happinest 
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Gnfitaye,  after  Louisa's  first  silent  greeting,  Kad 
aken  a  chair  by  one  of  the  windows.  When  Mrs. 
Templar  came  into  the  room,  she  found  him  the  whole 
sngUi  of  the  salon  firom  the  sofa,  on  which  the  two 
irla  were  seated,  hand  in  hand.  The  confiding  An- 
dinette  mshed  eagerly  to  seize  Mrs.  Templar's  hand, 
rhich  she  kissed,  exclaiming,  — 

"Dear  good  lady!  dear  good  lady!" 

No  civilized  human  being  could  have  met  An- 
dinette's  beaming  look  of  affection  with  disdain.  The 
ister's  warmth  had  the  effect  of  making  Mrs.  Templar 
eceive  Grustave  with  something  approaching  to  polite- 
less. 

"How  is  your  mother?"  inquired  Mrs.  Templar  of 
bitoinette. 

"Mamma  is  pretty  well;  she  is  more  comfortable 
low  that  she  is  rid  of  the  burden  of  keeping  me,  and 
the  does  not  need  to  go  on  with  the  clear-starching. 
I^at  my  uncle  allows  her  is  nearly  enough  for 
ber." 

Grustave  was  speaking  to  Louisa  under  the  cover 
)f  his  sister's  loud,  vibrating  voice;  he  was  saying,  — 

"The  sight  of  me  disturbs  you,  Louisa  —  makes 
jTou  ill  at  your  ease.  You  treat  me  as  though  I 
were  some  cruel  creditor.  You  seem  afraid  —  of 
»rbat?" 

No   sound   issued   from   Louisa's   lips;    but   they 
Tormed,  or  Gustave  fancied  they  formed,  the  syllables. 
Mamma.' 

"If  you  are  afraid,"  continued  Gustave,   "of  any 
imprudence  on  my  part,  or  that  I  diaW  c^ilakX  vk^  ^t^'i^ 
you,  yon  are  mistaken.     I  ask  nothmg  tcoxJi  ^o^Xs^ 
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patience,  for  a  little  wlule.    If  I  fail  in  mj  exa 
tion,  70a  will  hear  nothing  more  of  me/* 

Louisa  listened  in  silence,  her  eyes  fixed  o 
carpet  Gostave  waited  in  vain  for  any  sign  • 
terest,  for  a  word  of  encouragement  All  the  wh: 
had  been  speaking  to  Lonisa,  he  had  distinctly 
Antoinette  giving  a  candid  account  of  their  ci 
stances  to  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Another    piece    of  lack,'*    concluded   his 
"Ernest  has  got  a  situation  on  the  Lyons  Ra: 
thanks  to  M.   de  Lantry.     Ernest  is  quite  refo 
he   promises   to   help    our  mother.      Ah!    dear 
havenH  we  seen  evil  days?  —  and  you  were  so 
to  us." 

Here  Antoinette  interrupted  herself  to  give  ai 
hearty  kiss  to  Mrs.  Templar's  thin,  uncaressing  1 

"Ah!  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  friends 

"If  deserving  to  be  .happy  were  any  reasc 
being  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy,  Antoii 
said  Mrs.  Templar,  with  a  kindness  that  a: 
Louisa. 

"You  speak  like  M.  Marc,"  exclaimed  the  gi 
girl;  "he  says  that  we  are  not  sent  into  the  wc 
be  happy,  but  to  deserve  happiness.  Since  I 
plained  things  to  me,  I  have  been  quite  contente< 
all  that  happens." 

Here  Gustavo  gave  his  little  chattering  si 
hint  that  it  was  time  to  end  the  visit. 

"First,  you  must  have  some  refreshment," 
Mat.  Templar.  "  Louisa ,  order  in  some  cak< 
Fine.' 
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isa  left  the  room  to  do  so,  wondering  at  the 
y  her  mother  showed  for  Antoinette. 
Bn  the  brother  and  sister  were  gone,  a  small 
^as  found  on  the  sofa,  directed  to  Mrs.  Tem- 
iside  was  a  purse  of  fine  crochet-work,  ticketed 
Pour  ma  ch^re  Madame  Templar,"  and  an  em- 
)d  collar  for  Louisa. 

'  all  those  to  whom  I  ever  was  kind,  Antoinette 
3nl7  one  grateful,  and  I  have  done  least  for 
id  Mrs.  Templar. 

I  day  was  so  lovely  that  Mrs.  Templar  left  their 
alk  in  the  Tuileries,  and  went  towards  the  Arc 
»ile.  Paris  thereabouts  looked  as  if  garlanded 
wers;  nothing  gayer  can  be  imagined  than  the 
1  !]^lys^es  on  a  fine  May  day.  It  was  there  that 
Blacourt  met  the  mother  and  daughter.  He 
them,  walking  by  Louisa's  side.     Presently  he 

u  have  been  crying;  what  for?" 

bave  been  foolish." 

>  doubt;   but  I  want  to  be  made  acquainted 

e  folly.     Which  of  your  masters  are  you  in 

)  with?    or   has   mamma   refused   you  a  new 

hat  is  the  marquis  saying?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar 
sa. 

Sim  asking  the  reason  of  Louisa's  red  eyes.  Tou 
handsome  to-day,  mademoiselle." 
►uisa  been  crying?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar, 
isa  touched  M.  de  Blacourt's  arm. 
irhaps  I  am  mistaken,  and  it's  the  wind  or  dust 
I  BpoUed  her  beauty.    Confess^  MLadanift'Y«iK^J^3Nt> 
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that  there  is  no  city  like  Paris.  Where  do  70U  se* 
such  a  happy  mixture  of  town  magnificence  and  countr 
beauty?  Look  at  those  lilacs  and  laburnums  —  yoi 
never  saw  such  in  London.  France  is  the  greates 
country  in  the  world,  and  Paris  is  its  capitaU' 

Mrs.  Templar  at  once  began  to  defend  EnglaiK 
and  London;  the  marquis  continued  his  attack,  anc 
she  forgot  Louisa. 

It  was  not  often  now  that  Louisa  had  a  t^te-JH;^ 
with  her  former  friend;  but  an  opportunity  offering  1 
few  days  after,  he  went  back  to  her  red  eyes  and  th( 
touch  on  his  arm. 

"Women's  fingers  are  a  deception,  as  well  ai 
everything  else  about  them.  You  have  left  the  mart 
of  yours  on  my  elbow.     Now,  what's  the  secret?" 

She  told  him  all  about  Antoinette,  and  how  tha 
when  she  saw  the  collar  and  the  purse,  she  had  felt  1 
knot  in  her  throat,  and  then  she  had  cried. 

"I  never  find  time  to  do  anything  for  anybody, 
ended  Louisa. 

"It's  the  old  story,"  said  the  marquis;  "you  are  i 
well-bom,  beautiful  young  lady,  amusing  yourself  al 
day,  and  sleeping  all  nighty  and  the  poor  work-wom« 
stitching  all  day,  only  half-fed,  or  half-paid,  gives  p 
part  of  her  sleep,  her  only  luxury.  To  those  wh 
have  much,  more  shall  be  given  —  that's  the  rule 
no   use    your   fretting   about   it,    and   spoiling   yon 


"  You  do  not  think  a  word  of  what  you  say,"  sai 

Louisa.     "You  are  very  sorry  in  your  heart  for  Ar 

toinette.     I  wish  you  could  only  hear  her  trying  t 

make  out  that  it  is  best  {ot  \i^T  \,c»  \^^  cxooked.    Yo 
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re  my  greateBt  friend,  you  know,  and  I  want  yon  to 
elp  me  to  do  flomething  for  Antoinette." 

"Wliat  can  I  do?  take  her  to  the  opera?  Tour 
lother  would  object  to  chaperone  her." 

"Nothing  of  that  kind:    you   are  so    clever,  so 

dse ^  ("No  coaxing,  no  flattery,  Mdlle.  Louisa," 

iterrupted  M.  de  Blacourt)  Louisa  went  on.  "Yes, 
ou  are  clever  and  wise,  and  good  into  the 
•argain." 

"But  I  am  not  a  fairy  godmother,  able  to  turn 
.  pumpkin  into  a  coach,  and  mice  into  horses  — 
forgot  what  the  coachman  was  before  his  trans- 
ormation. 

"What  a  teaze  you  are." 

"Clever,  wise,  good,  a  teaze  —  go  on." 

"I  beg  you,"  said  Louisa,  joining  her  hands  and 
rising  her  eyes  to  his. 

That  argument  carried  the  day. 

"Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,"  said  the  marquis. 

"Now  you  are  good  —  kind;  oh,  yes,  you  are  best 
tf  everybody,"  said  Louisa.  "I  knew  you  would  help 
)oor  Antoinette." 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt;  "not 
mother  word  or  Vl\  retract  my  promise.  I  can't  stand 
K»tasies  —  go  and  sing,  child." 

"Tiens!  tiensi"  exclaimed  Louisa.  "You  spoke  to 
ne  now  in  the  same  voice  you  had  when  I  was  your 
ittle  wife  —  do  you  remember?" 

"You  are  full  of  sentimentality  to-day,"  replied  the 
marquis.     "Now  I  think  of  it,  I  cannot  see  how  I  am 


960  OHca  A2n>  a^^  -  .  ^  , 

to  assist  your  charming  humpback.  I  don't  wear  ; 
of  those  falbalas  70a  women  delight  in.** 

'^Ask  M.  Marc  —  M.  de  Lantry;  he  is  a  pasi 
now,  and  knows  Antoinette.** 

^'Very  well;  give  me  his  address,  or  get  it  for  0 
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CHAPTEB  XVII.  ^^ 

i; 

The  Beetle  in  the  Bote. 

[j0Uisa*s  petition  in  fayour  of  Antoinette  prodaced 
widening  circles  of  incidents.  It  brought  about 
only  an  intimacy  between  the  marquis  and  Haro 
pastor,  but  it  also,  again  introduced  Gustavo  to  H. 
Uacourt's  notice.  The  beautiful  Louisa,  and  the 
I  hump -backed  workwoman,  for  a  time,  closely 
id  together  three  men,  whose  characters  and  walks 
fe  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Antoinette  was  to  continue  a  workwoman.  The 
[uis  and  Marc  agreed  that  needlework  was'  an  oc- 
tion  well  suited  to  her;  that  to  give  her  an  em- 
ment  which  afforded  a  healthy  subject  for  her 
ghts,  was  wiser  than  to  secure  for  her  a  leisure 
might  engender  morbid  regrets  for  her  unfortunate 
dor.  M.  de  Blacourt^s  purse,  however,  opened 
ily  to  ensure  her  a  more  independent  position, 
was  now  manager  of  a  first-class  lingerie  in  the 
nss^e  d'Antin  with  a  small  share  in  the  profits, 
ling  could  exceed  Antoinette's  joy  at  her  advance- 
t,  except  her  gratitude  to  M.  de  Blacourt  and 
isa.  In  compliance  with  Antoinette's  earnest  sup- 
ition,  Mrs.  Templar  condescended  to  go  with 
isa  to  see  the  comfortable  room  she  was  able  to 

'*A  fire-place,  you  see,"  said  Antoinette^  doing  tLe 
fojv,  ^*and  a  window.** 
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"Have  not  all  rooms  fire-places  and  windows 
laughed  Louisa. 

"No,  indeed:  the  place  that  I  slept  in  before  I 
no  chimney,  and  only  a  bit  of  a  skylight;  in  the  sn 
mer  I  broke  one  of  ihe  panes  that  I  might  have  so 
air  to  breathe." 

Louisa,  aghast,  exclaimed,  — 

"How  did  you  manage  to  live,  my  poor  I 
toinette?" 

"Oh!  everything  ends  by  becoming  possible,"  s 
Antoinette.   "Look,  here^s  a  closet  for  my  wood;  I  i 
afford  to  have  a  fire  when  I  wish  for  one;  and 
bed,  and  these  chairs,  and  those  tables  are  all 
own." 

"And  the  clock  also?"  inquired  Louisa. 

"Very  nearly;  I  pay  a  franc  a  week,  and  in  a  y 
and  a  half  it  will  be  paid  for.  It's  pretty,  isn't 
The  old  man  with  the  scythe  on  a  car  is  appropri 
—  time  is  always  rolling  on.  I  wanted  Gustave  to 
us  live  together:  there  is  another  room  close  to  t 
I  could  have  looked  after  him  —  his  clothes  and 
food,  I  mean;  but  he  had  engaged  to  live  witl 
fellow- student  Don't  you  think  Gustave  looks 
madame?" 

"Young  men  of  his  age  are  always  thin,"  rep] 
Mrs.  Templar. 

"The  worst  will  be  over  in  a  few  months,"  c 
tinned  the  confiding  Antoinette. 

"What  worst?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

"His  examination  for  the  baccalaur^at." 

"What  use  will  that  be  to  him,  if  he  is  in  ei 
merce?** 
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"He  does  not  mean  to  stay  with  M.  Hubert  —  it^s 
olj  just  while  he  must  gain  enough  to  live  by.  He 
Indies  ahnost  all  night,  poor  Gustavo  —  once  he 
as  passed,  he  will  get  a  situation  as  usher  in  some 
ijcde." 

"Tell  him  from  me,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  "that  he 
1  much  better  off  as  M.  Hubert's  clerk." 

"But  he  means  to  be  a  professor,"  explained  An- 
nnette;  "and  so  he  must  begin  at  the  beginning." 

"Why  must  he  be  a  professor?  he  is  more  likely 
D  make  money  by  trade." 

"I  don^t  know,  but  he*s  terribly  set  on  being  a 
orofessor,"  replied  Antoinette,  who  was  very  much 
adined  to  believe  Mrs.  Templar  in  the  right  "I  am 
&aid,"  she  added,  "that  Gustave  is  vexy  ambitious." 

Mrs.  Templar  smiled  sarcastically. 

"I  should  say  very  humble;  an  usher  in  a  French 
lohool  is  the  veiy  lowest  of  all  employments  " 

Poor  Antoinette's  spirits  drooped.  It  is  the  mis- 
btone  of  some  people  always  to  scare  away  joy.  Be- 
iiose  she  had  made  her  very  uncomfortable,  Antoinette 
Ut  much  more  respect  for  Mrs.  Templar  than  she  did 
Ev  H.  Marc,  who  always  cheered  her,  or  even  than 
ihe  did  for  M.  de  Blacourt,  who,  to  such  as  Antoinette, 
vas  always  most  kind  and  encouraging. 

Leaving  the  young  workwoman  to  her  doubts  and 
Gmis,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  German  baroness 
uid  her  daughteis. 

Madame  von  Ehrtmann  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proper  moment  had  arrived  for  introducing  her 
laughters  to  society.  Her  first  step  was  to  leave  the 
^her  regions  of  the  Hotel  de  HoUande,  and  \x^  &.^ 
^cand  to  a  pretty  apartment  on  the  second  floox,    ^« 
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next  move  was  to  announce  Her  intention  of 
one  evening  in  the  week  for  receptions.  She 
card  of  invitation  to  M.  de  Blacourt,  in  a  note 
worded  thanks  for  his  kindness  to  Ismay.  ] 
von  Ehrtmann  was  pleased  to  secure  M.  de  I 
but  she  was  not  the  woman  to  be  too  standii 
the  rank  or  wealth  of  her  visitors.  '^The  li 
come  to  be  first,  one  day  or  other,"  she  arg 
she  was  civil  and  encouraging  even  to  Gusta^ 
gained  admittance  to  her  salon  as  Madame  ] 
cousin.  The  slight  former  acquaintance  betw 
Yon  Ehrtmanns  and  Claire  had  ripened  into  i 
in  the  Paris  air.  Gustavo  made  one  of  a  g 
young  men,  who  frequented  her  salon,  whos 
fortune  at  ^at  moment  was  their  illusions, 
method  of  hers,  the  sharp-witted  lady  had  at 
posal  a  violinist  and  a  pianist,  both  destined  1 
a  figure  in  European  capitals;  she  had  budding 
who  gave  b^r  charming  portraits  of  her  daught 
whose  original  sketches  in  Ismay's  and  Fiore 
bums  in  a  few  years  afterwards  were  worth  m( 
treble  their  weight  in  gold.  Madame  la  Baro 
her  good-natured  lively  way,  turned  every  on< 
count 

Mrs.  Templar,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a 
stone  to  all  ^s  rising  talent.  "When  I  wan 
or  drawing,"  said  the  English  lady,  "I  pay  f 
in  hard  cash,  not  by  lowering  myself." 

"My  dear  lady,  I  like  young  men  for  them 
replied  the  German  matron;  "they  keep  the  atn 
of  a  drawing-room  clear  of  heaviness;  I  get  the  • 
and  music  into  the  bargain." 

One    of  Madame  von  "ESo^ctoiaxa^^  \s^^^\» 
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visitors  was  M.  de  Lantry.     It  is  so  common  a  pro- 
ceeding to  find  a  plausible  reason  for  doing  what  one 
wishes,  that  it  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  that  Marc  was 
able  to  account  to  himself  very  satisfactorily  for  being 
80  often  in  the  Von  Ehrtmanns'  company.     He  was  a 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  they 
were  G^erman  Protestants.     Ismay  and  Fioretta  were 
as  ignorant  of  the  faith  they  professed  as  they  were  of 
every  oiher  thing,  'except  music  and  dancing.     Marc 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  enlightening  them,  and  for  a 
period  supposed  that  duty  was  the  spiir  which  sent 
bim  so  frequently  to  the  pretty  gay  apartment,    au 
second  of  the  Hotel  de  HoUande.     When  the  bandage 
fell  £rom  his  eyes,  he  discovered  that  he  was  in  love 
vith  that  fantastical  trifler,  Fioretta;  Ismay  had  listened 
to,  and  benefited  by  his  teaching;  he  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  that  pupil;  why  had  he  not  attached 
bimself  to  her,  instead  of  to  the  last  person  suited  to 
his  own  earnest  character  or  to  his  sacred  calling? 

Fioretta  was  a  coquet  by  temperament;  every  look, 
every  gesture,  every  syllable  she  spoke,  betrayed  it; 
ahe  had  not  one  pretty  feature,  but  she  had  such  an 
excessive  desire  to  please,  set  to  work  so  resolutely  to 
do  so,  that  she  generally  did  please  and  attract.  Her 
temper  was  equable,  she  never  showed  resentment, 
was  as  affable  to  people  that  she  was  well  aware  had 
spoken  severely  of  her,  as  though  she  believed  them 
to  be  her  great  admirers. 

^'She  has  no  gall  in  her  disposition,'^  said  Marc 
^  "She  has  no  feeling,   no  mdral  sense,"   retorted 

X.  de  Blacourt.     "Those  who  have,  are  wounded  by 
ceitture." 
^         Jf.  de  Blacourt  detested  Fioretta  fox  two  xeAaoiAx 
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one,  that  something  about  her  reminded  him  of  i 
woman  who  had  spoiled  his  life;  and  the  other,  th 
he  saw  Marc,  whom  he  esteemed,  on  the  point 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  "Mdlle.  Fioretta^s  prop 
vocation  in  life,"  said  the  marquis,  '4s  the  stage,  n 
the  higher  walks,  for  she  is  incapable  of  conceiYi] 
what  is  grand  or  beautiful,  but  she  would  be  inimitali 
in  vaudevilles." 

''I  wholly  differ  from  jou,"  saii  Marc,  angrily. 

"I  know  you  do,"  answered  the  marquis;  "mai 
men,  many  minds." 

Mrs.  Templar's  opinion  was  thus  expressed:  "E 
retta  is  as  deep  as  a  well  —  take  care  of  that  gi 
Louisa,  she  is  dangerous." 

"Oh  mamma,  how  could  Fioretta  ever  hurt  m 
I  could  upset  her  with  one  finger!" 

"What  an  idiot  you  are!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templi 
with  a  tone  of  almost  admiration  for  the  simplici 
she  despised.  "I  wish  you  had  some  of  her  shai 
ness." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  these  attacks  on  Fiorel 
only  made  those  two  honest  creatures,  Louisa  a 
Marc,  more  inclined  to  like  her,  to  trust  her,  and 
make  every  allowance  for  her  freaks.  And,  in  tru 
Mrs.  Templar  and  M.  de  Blacourt  did  exaggerate 
to  Fioretta's  faults;  —  she  was  a  mere  commonpb 
little  manoBuvrer,  fonder  of  fine  clothes  than  she  k 
ever  capable  of  being  of  human  beings. 

.   Mrs.  Templar,  who  was  so  proud  of  her  penet 

tion,  —  who  believed  that  she  could  see  further  ii 

a  millstone  than  her  neighbours^  —  did  not,  nev 

tb^lwBf  see  what  was  bo  ttwaa^^xeiix.  ^»  ^^'srj  ^lij 
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guest  in  Madame  von  Ehrtmann^s  salon.  She  never  per- 
ceived Gnstave^s  adoration  of  Louisa.  M.  de  Blacourt 
was  not  so  blind;  he  very  soon  discovered  the  state  of 
the  young  man's  feelings,  but  being  convinced  of 
Louisa's  indifference,  he  saw  no  good  reason  why 
he  should  bring  about  the  exposure  of  a  hopeless 
passion. 

This  was  M.  de  Blacourt's  opinion  for  a  time; 
Int  one  evening  he  received  a  sudden  impression  that 
Gustave's  presence  made  Louisa  uneasy.  The  marquis 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  explain  what  had  given 
him  this  conviction.  Some  situations  are  divined  in- 
tuitively and  immediately  without  any  discernible 
process  of  inferences.  The  marquis  had  all  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  which  distinguishes  the  Parisian 
man  of  the  world.  The  most  cleverly  arranged  intrigue 
would  have  cost  him  no  effort  to  unravel;  it  was,  in 
tbe  first  instance,  the  absence  of  all  suspicion  which 
had  protected  Louisa's  uneasiness  from  his  penetration. 
But  £rom  that  evening  he  was  certain  that  Louisa 
shared  some  secret  with  Gustave;  in  some  way  or 
other,  for  some  cause  or  other,  she  was  afraid  of  young 
Gastineau.  As  to  her  being  in  love  with  him,  that 
the  marquis  was  convinced  she  was  not.     There  was 

13^  something  so  strange  in  Louisa,  a  girl  scarcely  seven^ 
teen,  having  any  fear  of  any  young  man,  that  M.  de 
Blacourt  found  himself  almost  wishing  that  he  could 

m  have  explained  the  case  by  the  folly  of  mutual  love. 
The  more  he  studied  Louisa,  the  more  assured  he  be- 
came that  love  had  no  part  in  whatever  formed  the 
link  between   her  and  Gustave.      Studying  her,    he 

g.      observed  that  her  spirits  were  variable,  as  are  those  of 

S  09»  and  Again.  I.  Yl 
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persons  who  Lave  some  secret  cause  for  anxiety 
there  was  none  of  the  imprudence  of  love  about '. 

Hitherto  M.  de  Blacourt  had  attributed  h( 
served  manners  when  at  the  Von  Ehrtmanns' 
manner  so  at  variance  with  her  natural  playfulne 
to  her  mother's  commands;  now  he  set  to  work  t 
cover  her  secret,  and  to  do  so,  if  possible,  w 
exposing  her  to  the  anger  of  her  mother.  "For 
a  young  girl  has  a  secret,"  thought  the  marquis, 
mother  has  a  right  to  be  angry."  The  fact  of  6i 
having  been  in  Geneva  at  the  same  time  a 
Templars,  a  fact  to  which  he  had  paid  no  att( 
when  first  told  of  it,  now  presented  itself  ver 
tinctly  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  result  he  wai 
nessing.  The  marquis  tried  to  make  light  of  th< 
ject,  —  to  smile  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doi 
Rosina's  deceit  towards  Don  Bartolo,  —  but  it  - 
not  do.  The  belief  that  Louisa,  the  playful,  ] 
girl  he  almost  daily  saw,  could  be  carrying  oi 
clandestine  intercourse  with  a  young  man,  gave  ' 
pang  which  made  him  believe  that  he  had  an  i] 
into  the  anxieties  and  griefs  of  parental  affection, 
calculated  what  must  have  been  her  age  whe: 
left  Geneva  —  scarcely  more  than  that  of  a  chil 

"If,"  said  the  marquis  to  himself,  —  "if  ! 
that  young  fellow  took  the  least  advantage  of  h 
experience.  Til  grind  him  to  dust." 

Certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  make  the  pi 

former   flesh   wounds  felt  again.      Something  s: 

occurs  with  past  mental  wounds.   The  idea  that  L 

who  had,  against  his  will,  almost  filled  the  void  : 

hearty    should   fall  from  \iet  Vi^  ^^\.?d,^  of  m 
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candour,  —  tliat  she  should  be  deceiving  mother  and 
friend,  —  set  the  marquis's  heart  aching  once  more. 

One  day,  just  while  he  was  in  this  perplexity, 
Louisa  offered  him  a  most  lovely  rose,  perfect  in 
texture  and  form,  of  a  pure,  unsullied  white.  He 
viewed  it  for  a  moment  in  admiration;  then  pushing 
aside  the  petals  nearest  the  core,  an  expression  of 
disgust  distorted  his  features. 

"Look  there,"  he  said  to  Louisa,  and  pointed  out 
to  her  a  black  uncomely  insect  nestled  in  the  inner- 
most delicate  folds.  "Take  away  your  rose,  it  brings 
before  me  the  horrible  image  of  a  girl,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  adorable  purity,  nourishing  in 
her  heart  some  bad  guest." 

Louisa  took  the  rose,  held  it  over  the  window,  and 
shook  the  beetle  out. 

"There  is  the  rose  back  again  —  you  can't  find 
any  fault  with  it  now."  She  looked  as  unconscious  of 
evil  and  as  perfect  as  the  flower  in  her  hand. 

"I  cannot  admire  it  as  I  did  before  I  discovered 
that  ugly  creature  cherished  in  it." 

"As  if  the  poor  rose  could  help  itself!"  said 
Louisa,  laughing,  and  evidently  not  perceiving  any 
ulterior  meaning  in  his  words.  She  went  on:  — 
"M.  Marc  would  not  have  refused  it;  no,  he  would 
not  have  punished  a  misfortune  as  though  it  had  been 
a  crime." 

The  marquis  made  oio  answer.  Louisa  went  to 
i^plaee  the  rose  in  the  glass  of  water  from  which  she 
had  taken  it;  in  the  act  of  d  oing  so,  she  turned  to 
M.  de  Blacourt,  and  said,  — 

"Once  —  twice  —  you  won't  have  it?'"'' 
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"Louisa,"  he  exclaimed  angrily,  "you  have  no 
character." 

"No  character?"  she  repeated,  dropping  the  rose 
into  the  water.     "How  do  you  mean?" 

"You  are  too  yielding." 

"And  mamma  says  I  am  as  obstinate  as  a  mole. 
Poor  Louisa,  everybody  finds  fault  with  you  —  ex- 
cept two  persons"  —  she  added  this  after  a  little 
pause. 

"And  those  two?"  questioned  the  marquis. 

"Antoinette  and  M.  Marc  Antoinette  thinks  me 
an  angel,  as  she  does  you,  M.  Marc  does  not  do  that, 
but  he  never  speaks  to  me  as  if  he  thought  I  had  no 
good  in  me." 

Louisa  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  but  the  marquis 
saw  that  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  hide  that  she  was 
hurt.  Her  tears  were  not  so  near  her  eyes  as  those 
of  Ismay  —  she  had  a  rich  generous  nature  that 
threw  off  suffering. 

"I  did  not  say  that  you  had  no  good  in  you," 
said  M.  tt^  Blacourt,  rather  moved  by  her  seli^control. 

"After  all,  I  don't  know  any  good  quality  I  have, 
unless  loving  people  is  one,"  she  said. 

"The  merit  of  that  depends  on  whom  you  care 
for." 

"You  mean,"  she  said,  "that  it's  wrong  to  care  for 
any  one  who  has  faults.  Ah!  I  have  caught  you," 
she  added,  with  a  burst  of  girlish  glee;  "I  am  f^  of 
faults;  you  care  for  me:  so  you  do  wrong.  Now,  what 
do  you  say  to  that?" 

"I  say  that  you  are  \\kft  aW.  ^QTs\KVi^  —  when  you 
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can't  conquer  by  reason,  you  do  it  by  coaxing  and 
flattering." 

"Never  mind  how  I  have  done  it  —  we  are  firiends 
again;  I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

She  ran  to  the  table,  and  brought  him  the  rose. 
He  shook  his  head  at  her,  but  he  took  it. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"Do  you  know  that  lately  you  have  looked  as  if  I  had 
done  something  to  offend  you." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  have  not?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

At  that  instant  she  was  a  thousand  leagues  away 
from  any  thought  of  her  promise  to  Gustave. 

While  watching  Louisa,  the  marquis  became  aware 
of  many  things;  he  found  himself  as  it  were  the  spec- 
tator of  a  comedy.  He  discovered  that  Ismay  was  in 
love  with  Marc,  who  was  captivated  by  Fioretta,  who 
was  in  love  with  no  one,  but  who  loved  the  evidence 
of  the  feelings  she  excited.  So  far  clear,  but  Louisa, 
who  was  for  him  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  what  about 
her?  His  interest,  his  anxiety,  increased  with  every 
time  he  saw  her  in  Gustave's  company.  He  felt  im- 
pelled   even   to    multiply   the   opportunities  for  their 


To  Marie's  astonishment  and  displeasure,  he  en- 
larged his  dinner-table.  The  Von  Ehrtmanns  were 
ofi;en  asked  on  the  Sunday,  the  day  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  exclusively  for  the  Templars.  Marc  and 
Qustave  were  among  the  invited,  wili  this  distinction, 
that  Marc  came  to  dinner,  and  Gustave  in  the  even- 
ing. The  marquis  could  not  bring  himself  to  oa.!  «Xi!^ 
diink  with  the  man  be  suspected. 
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Winter  was  again  at  hand,  and  Madame  von  Ehrt- 
mann  was  engrossed  body  and  soul  by  the  desire  to 
have  herself  and  daughters  received  at  the  Tuileries. 
For  this  end,  she  plied  the  marquis  with  every  flattery; 
an  introduction  to  his  cousin  Madame  de  Villemont, 
now  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  would  ensure  the 
gratification  of  the  desire  of  her  heart.  To  this  end, 
one  evening  at  his  own  house,  Madame  von  Ehrtmaim 
entangled  him  in  one  of  those  conversations  about  love 
and  marriage,  which  enables  a  woman  to  envelope  a 
man  in  a  cloud  of  incense. 

The  marquis  put  forward  his  age  as  a  shield. 

"Your  age!"  repeated  madame;  "I  don't  know 
what  that  may  be;  it  is  an  axiom  that  we  are  only  of 
the  age  we  appear  to  be,"  (she  tossed  the  censer).  "A 
man  of  forty,  with  every  advantage  of  person,  station 
and  fortune,  may  command  the  world." 

"A  man  of  forty,  perhaps  — "  began  the  marquis, 
with  a  very  good  show  of  indifference. 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,"  interrupted  the  lady;  "everything 
goes  by  appearances  here  below;  do  not  put  my  words 
to  the  test.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared for  the  consequences  of  success.  I  heard  a  young 
lady,  not  a  hundred  miles  off,  a  beautiful  young  lady," 
here  a  glance  at  Louisa,  "declare  you  were  the  hand- 
somest and  cleverest  man  she  ever- saw." 

This  swinging  of  the  censer,  which  reads  so  fade^ 
and  even  vulgar,  rarely  fails  of  its  effect  even  with  the 
wisest  The  fumes  of  the  incense  blinded  M.  de  Bla- 
court,  but  only  for  an  instant.  Presently  he  moved 
away  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Templar,  who  was  sitting  alone 
with  an  affronted  face. 
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"Is  Louisa  to  be  launclied  at  the  same  time  as  her 
lends?"  he  asked. 

"No,  indeed;  I  don't  wish  her  to  be  classed  with 
e  Von  Ehrtmanns.  Louisa  is  nearly  two  years 
•anger  than  Ismay;  she  can  afford  to  wait" 

The  marquis  twisted  his  beard,  still  black  and  soft 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  enlarge  her  circle  of 
mpanions,''  he  remarked. 

"I  don't  approve  of  girls  going  out  too  soon;  Louisa 
only  seventeen;  if  she  appears  this  winter,  she  will 
t  the  credit  of  being  nineteen,  and,  by-and-by,  people 
11  be  saying,  oh!  she  came  out  years  ago,  and 
iking  her  out  to  be  five-and-twenty  when  she  is  only 
enty." 

M.  de  Blacourt  opened  his  eyes,  — 

"And  what  will  it  matter  what  people  say  of  her 

five  years  hence?    In  all  probability,  Louisa  will 

the    mother    of  two    or    tbree    children    by    that 

»." 

^I  don't  mean  her  to  marry  the  first  man  who  asks 

Has  she  promised  to  let  you  choose  for  her?" 
I  don't  understand  why  you  should  wish  me  to 

my  daughter  into  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 

most  aggrieved  tone. 

""ou  mistake;  I  don't  advise  or  wish  you  to  do 

ig.     I  was  debating  a  question." 

r,  leather  forcing  Madame  von  Ehrtmann's  opi- 
me.    I  believe  I  am  as  good  a  judge  as  she  is 

's  right  or  wrong?" 

Hainljrf "  answered  the  marquis. 
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He  said  to  Marc,  — 

"Do  you  know  what  makes  me  understand  oc 
party  spirit?  It  is  the  way  women  war  on  one  anothe 
What  one  says,  the  other  contradicts*,  she  ought  an 
she  pughtn't;  worry,  vexation,  teasing  —  a  constant ' 
wiU  and  I  won't.'" 

The  Baronne  von  Ehrtmann  and  her  daughtei 
were  introduced  to  Louis  Philippe's  Court,  and  wei 
invited  to  the  Court  balls,  through  the  good  offices  ( 
Madame  de  Villemont.  After  that,  the  young  Vicomt 
de  Villemont,  M.  de  Blacourt's  heir-presumptive,  and 
firiend  of  his,  a  M.  de  Luneville,  occasionally  appeare 
at  Madame  von  Ehrtmann's  receptions.  These  t^ 
young  men  brought  thither  the  true  French  elemen 
This  being  the  case,  the  marquis  thought  proper  to  sa 
a  word  of  warning  to  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Eemember,"  he  said,  "Frenchmen  do  not  man 
for  love.  Madame  de  Villemont,  for  instance,  wi 
make  her  son's  marriage.  She  and  some  girl's  paren 
will  agree  that  the  station  and  fortune  of  their  childre 
suit',  the  girl  will  be  brought  home  from  some  conven 
a  meeting  will  be  arranged,  to  allow  the  young  peep 
to  see  each  other.  If  Raoul  says,  *Elle  ne  me  d^pla 
pas;'  and  she  ^11  me  convient;'  a  month  after,  the 
union  will  be  solemnized.'^ 

"Upon  my  word,  Louisa  ought  to  be  much  oblige 
to  you  for  such  care  of  her  heart.  She  is  not  n 
daughter  if  she  is  won  unsought." 

"How  wrong-headed  you  are,"  said  the  marqui 
angrily;  "or,  rather,  wrong-hearted.  You  don't  seei 
to  understand  what  it  is  to  have  a  disinterested  Mend 

"I  should  rather  call  you  Louisa's  friend  than  min* 
Ton  never  think  of  me,  Wb  aX.^^.-^^  ^^  ^ex!' 
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"Good  heavens!   is  it  not  the  same  thing?" 
"Pray  don't  speak  so  loud;  you  make  every  one 
ttare  at  us." 

Christmas  came  and  went,  and  the  marquis  was  no 
learer  the  knowledge  of  Louisa's  secret  than  he  had 
)een  at  Martinmas.     But  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

Marc*8  Choice. 

It  was  on  the  6tli  of  January  that  Major  Templar 
walked  into  the  salon  of  the  entresol  of  the  H6tel  de 
Hollande.     Louisa  was  practising  as  usual. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  fluttered  by 
surprise,  and  embarrassed  by  his  silent  way  of  shaking 
hands  with  her. 

"You  pretty  little  chap!"  he  exclaimed  at  last. 

Louisa  coloured,  and  laughed,  because  she  was 
ashamed,  and  went  to  And  her  mother. 

The  major  was  looking  out  of  window,  flapping  his 
right  hand  glove  on  his  left  hand,  when  Mrs.  Templar 
came  in.  He  gave  her  two  Angers,  more  because  he 
was  holding  his  glove  than  from  impertinence.  Mrs. 
Templar  stiffened  all  over.  The  trio  sat  in  silence  for 
some  seconds.     At  last  the  major  said,  — 

"They  don't  write  often  to  you  from  home;  so  you 
didn't  expect  ifc  see  me,  I  suppose?" 

"I  hope  all  the  family  are  well?"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 
as  if  she  did  not  care  whether  they  were  or  not 

"Just  the  same;  the  old  gentleman  takes  his  walks 
and  his  pills,  and  Lady  Theodosia  eats  eggs;  she  has 
given  up  meat  —  thinks  it  wrong,  or  is  afraid  of 
growing  fat." 

"And  Miss  Wilton"  a&k^9i\iW3i^^\''VQ^  \&  ik^?" 
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"As  rough  a  brash  as  ever." 

The  questions  and  answers  came  to  a  full  stop. 
Presently  the  major  began  again,  — 

"What  are  you  doing  with  yourselves?  very  gay 
—  up  all  night  —  asleep  all  day  —  eh?" 

"You  forget  that  Louisa  is  not  come  out  yet,"  said 
Mrs.  Templar. 

"Isn't  she?  Why  don't  you  bring  her  out,  poor 
little  soul?" 

"She  is  only  seventeen,"  said  Mrs.  Templar  snap- 
pishly. 

"The  right  age;  I  should  fancy  all  girls  are  at 
their  best  at  seventeen.  It's  a  great  pity  that  pretty 
things  spoil  so  soon;  a  friend  of  mine  declares  that  no 
girl  has  more  than  a  few  weeks  of  perfect  beauty." 

"What  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Yes,  so  I  say;  but  that's  what  he  thinks." 

"Any  chance  of  Lady  Theodosia  coming  to 
Paris?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  no;  she  is  holding  her  court; 
busy  with  blankets  and  soup;  she  wouldn't  leave  Lam- 
berton  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  the  world;  I  ran 
away  from  all  the  bustle   of  old   wom^n   and   their 


The  major  did  not  stare  at  Louisa,  but  he  glanced 
sideways  at  her  continually,  — 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  opera  to-night?"  ad- 
dressing her  abruptly. 

Louisa's  eyes  brightened  as  she  looked  towards  her 
Qiother. 
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"K  you  would,  you  know,"  continued  the  ma 
**ril    take    a   box    for   you   there,    of  anywhere 
like." 

*^ Mamma!"  said  Louisa,  appealingly. 

"As  Captain  Templar  is  so  good  — "  began  1 
Templar. 

"Ah!  you  haven't  heard  that  I  have  got  a  step— 

"No;  we  know  none  of  your  news." 

"That's  the  only  news,  my  dear  lady;"  then  ti 
ing  to  Louisa  again,  — 

"Do  you  really  like  the  opera  best,  or  have ; 
a  fancy  for  any  olJier  theatre?" 

"Anywhere  you  choose,"  said  Louisa,  afraid  in 
heart  that  this  constant  reference  to  herself  might  an 
her  mother. 

"No,  no;  you  must  decide.  I  can't  bear  people 
to  know  their  own  minds." 

"I  have  never  been  either  to  the  Grand  Opera 
to  the  Fran^ais,"  said  Louisa. 

"Well,  we  won't  go  to  the  Fran^ais;  it's  too  m 
trouble  to  understand  what's  going  on.  Til  go  and 
you  a  box  at  the  opera." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  asked,  look 
at  Louisa;  "if  you  like  the  Fran^ais  better,  say 
come,  out  with  your  thought" 

"Mamma,  if  we  could  take  Fioretta;  Ismay 
been  so  often  with  us,  and  Fioretta  never." 

"Ask  the  young  lady  with  the  romantic  name, 
all  means,"  said  the  major,  as  he  left  the  room. 

When  the  major  was  out  of  hearing,  Mrs.  Temf 
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*' Louisa,  I  thought  I  had  warned  jou  already;  it's 
just  what  you  did  with  M.  de  Blacourt-,  you  were  never 
satisfied  till  you  obliged  him  to  be  acquainted  with 
those  Ehrtmanns;.  and  now  it's  the  same  thing  over 
again  with  your  cousin.  What  are  those  Ehrtmaiins 
to  you?" 

"I  am  fond  of  them,  mamma,  and  Fioretta  would 
like  so  much  to  go  to  the  opera.'' 

"What's  that  to  you?  Let  other  people  find  amuse- 
ments for  themselves,  and  don't  you  be  setting  up  to 
patronise  your  companions;  they  won't  thank  you 
for  it" 

"Well,  I  won't  do  so  any  more,  mamma;  only  let 
M  be  happy  this  evening.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  my  stupid  cousin  doing  such  a  clever 
thing?" 

"Your  stupid  cousin  is  not  so  stupid  as  he  pretends 
to  he." 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  am  sure  he  can't  help  himself; 
but  I  mean  to  like  him  now  and  evermore  for  his 
good-nature  to-day.  I  may  go  and  ask  Fioretta,  mayn't 
I,  mamma?" 

"You'll  see  that  monkey  will  begin  a  flirtation  with 
i3j  the  major." 

"That  will  be  fun,"  exclaimed  Louisa;  "and  if  he 

^ere  to  marry  her,  how  glad  Madame  von  Ehrtmann 

^ould  be;  she's  always  saying  she  wishes  her  daughters 

I  to  marry  Englishmen." 

I         Louisa  ran  out  of  the  room.     Mrs.  Templar  looked 

I   ^fter  her  with  a  puzzled  face;  it  is  really  difficult  for 

J   a  double-minded  person  to  believe  in  perfect  simplicity 

;     of  character. 
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To  Mrs.  Templar's  surprise,  Fioretta  did  not  i 
tempt  to  flirt  with  Major  Templar;  she  was  as  mu* 
taken  up  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  as  Louisa.  Tl 
two  girls  sat  in  front,  and  only  remembered  the  pi 
sence  of  Mrs.  Templar  and  the  major,  when  they  wanti 
some  explanation. 

"I  like  to  see  them,"  whispered  Major  Templar 
the  grim  lady  by  his  side;  "they  look  so  delighted  ai 
absorbed;   they  are  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  I  have  wi 
nessed  for  many  a  long  day  —  pity  they'll  so  soon  g 
used  to  it  all." 

"People  can't  go  on  being  children  all  their  lives 
was  the  answer  he  received. 

By-and-by,  under  the  cover  of  the  noise  of  druB 
and  horns,  the  major  observed,  — 

"Louisa  appears  to  be  as  good  as  she's  pretty  - 
her  Ts^shing  to  invite  that  other  girl  is  a  capital  si^ 
of  her." 

Mrs.  Templar  had  a  vision  of  Louisa  as  mistress 
Lamberton  Park.  Curious  enough,  while  the  id 
pleased  her,  she  felt  a  sort  of  jealous  anger.  Wl 
should  Louisa  be  so  lucky,  and  she  so  unlucky?  Mi 
Templar  never  did  enter  willingly  into  any  praises 
Louisa;  but  if  any  one  hinted  that  Louisa  was  n 
superior  to  all  other  girls,  then  Mrs.  Templar  fired  \ 
in  a  most  motherly  style.  Her  way  of  showing  affe 
tion  was  the  purchasing  some  article  of  dress  for  Louis 
too  expensive  for  her  means;  and  then,  in  return  f 
her  daughter's  caresses  and  thanks,  to  say,  "I  doi 
kiss  and  call  you  love  and  dear;  I  give  you  somethii 
more  substantial;  show  me  your  love  by  your  ob 
dience."     More  than  tTaia:  yo\x  m\^\.  \ivr^  imagine 


: 
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that  Mrs.  Templar  had  set  herself  the  task  of  putting 
to  the  rout  all  her  young  daughter's  sensibility  as  to 
what  was  beautiful  or  noble.  Music  she  constantly 
spoke  of  as  an  accomplishment  to  be  acquired  for  the 
sake  of  attracting,  or  of  shining  in  public;  drawing  or 
painting  the  same.  To  speak  several  languages  was 
desirable;  it  brought  girls  into  notice;  reading  was 
loss  of  time  —  men  hated  blue  stockings.  Mrs.  Templar 
conld  not  give  that  which  she  had  not,  and  she  had  no 
other  opinions  than  those  she  expressed.  To  be  the 
most  admired  in  society,  to  make  her  way  in  the  world, 
did  seem  to  her  the  end  of  a  girl's  education;  she  did 
think  aU  poetry  rubbish;  all  novels  poison;  she  ap- 
proved of  a  certain  knowledge  of  history,  for  instance, 
the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  England.  Those 
Louisa  would  repeat  as  she  did  the  Church  of  England 
catechism.  Mrs.  Templar  was  what  every  one  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  thoroughly  respectable  woman;  she  paid 
her  bills  regularly;  she  believed  there  was  a  code  of 
morals  for  the  great,  another  for  the  little;  one  for 
men,  another  for  women;  she  had  always  a  stone  ready 
for  these  last:  in  short,  she  was  a  woman  so  severe  of 
aspect  and  of  speech,  that  every  matron  would  have 
held  her  at  once  to  be  an  eligible  chaperone.  Brought 
Up  in  this  arid  atmosphere,  it  was  a  wonder  that  Louisa 
^etained  any  freshness  of  feeling;  that  she  should  have 
a  very  limited  sense  of  the  word  duty  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  one  plank  of  safety  her  mother  had  given 
her,  on  which  to  ride  the  world's  rough  sea,  was  a 
terror  of  the  fires  of  hell.  Louisa  had  been  taught  to 
dread  punishment  —  she  had  no  conception  of  fatherly 
love  —  or  protection. 
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As  a  matter  of  course  Major  Templar  was  invite 
to  Madame  von  Ehrtmami's  receptions;  the  baroni 
made  him  recollect  that  they  had  been  acquainted  i 
Geneva. 

"Eeally,  Major  Templar  has  improved,"  observe 
Madame  Hubert  to  Louisa.  **Fioretta  wakes  him  u 
wonderfully;  I  wonder  what  Lady  Theodosia  would  sa; 
to  a  German  daughter-in-law?"  The  speaker  watche 
Louisa. 

"Oh!  dear,  Claire,  Fioretta  would  never  have  him 
she  laughs  at  his  chin." 

The  Marquis  de  Blacourt  had  his  eye  also  on  al 
that  was  going  forward.  It  was  all  very  weU  fo 
Fioretta  to  spend  the  evening  turning  over  albmo 
with  the  English  major,  and  to  play  off  all  her  prett 
little  artillery  against  his  heart,  the  shots  only  tol 
upon  Marc  de  Lantry.  Mrs.  Templar  sat  pretendin 
blindness,  but  the  sagacious  eye  of  the  marquis  d< 
tected  the  pretence.  The  keen -sighted  man  of  tl 
world  perceived  that  there  was  another  besides  hin 
self  studying  the  game  being  played  —  M.  Hubert 
dark-visaged  clerk  was  on  the  alert.  If  Gusta^ 
Gastineau  did  love  Louisa,  M.  de  Blacourt  respecte 
him  for  the  power  he  now  showed  in  maintamio 
the  secret  ^b£  his  soul.  Gustave  never  relaxed  h 
reserve. 

Meeting  Major  Templar  at  least  three  times  a  weel 
the  marquis  had  good  opportunities  for  gaining  an  ii 
sight  into  his  character.  Each  interview  sent  tl 
Frenchman  home  meditating,  not  only  on  Louisa 
chances  of  happiness  with  such  a  man,  but  speculatin 
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on  matrimony  in  general  The  marquis  however  was 
one  of  those  men  who  invoke  Harpocrates  to  act  as  a 
sentinel  over  their  thoughts,  so  the  world  never  was 
admitted  to  know  those  meditations. 

The  clap  of  thunder  which  ushered  in  a  change  of 

relations  in  the  two  families  domiciled  in  the  H6tel 

de  Hollande,   was  Marc  de  Lantry's  proposal  of  mar- 

^   riage  to  Ismay  von  Ehrtmann.   If  Ismay  was  astonished, 

Fioretta  was  doubly  so. 

"I  thought  you  loved  Fioretta?"  said  Ismay. 

"I  once  thought  so  also,"  was  the  honest  reply. 
1 1      "Can't  you  forgive  the  mistake,  dear  Ismay?" 

"It  is  not  that,  but  perhaps " 

There  is  no  perhaps  in  the  case,"  interrupted  Marc; 
"I  love  you,  and  I  honour  and  respect  you  above  all 
women." 

Ismay  was  only  too  happy  to  believe  him. 

When  Fioretta  was  told  by  Marc  that  Ismay  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  her  first  exclamation  was  almost 
a  repetition  of  her  sister's.  "I  thought  you  loved  me?" 
she  said. 

"You  must  have  cared  very  little  about  the  matter, 
or  you  would  have  discovered  some  time  since,  that 
my  heart  was  entirely  your  sister's." 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  said  Fioretta  smiling; 
"I  am  very  glad;  I  am  sure  I  shall  make  you  a  better 
sister  than  a  wife;  to  be  a  saint  is  Ismay's  vocation, 
nune  is  t'other  thing;   don't  you  agree  with  me?" 

"Perhaps  I  do,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  do  any  more." 

i       Oace  and  Affain.  I.  !& 
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"And  that  is,  my  brother?" 

"To  flirt  with  me." 

"ril  try  not,"  was  the  gay  answer;  "but  I  can't 
promise,  on  my  word;  it's  first  nature  with  me.  Now  I 
am  going  to  kiss  Ismay,  and  rejoice  over  her,  poor 
lamb;  she  won't  have  to  wear  the  green  stockings,  as 
I  had  expected  she  would." 

Fioretta  went  off,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip  and  a 
tear  in  her  eye.  Did  she  care  for  Marc?  or  was  it 
only  her  way  of  finishing  off  a  game  played  out? 
Probably  she  did  not  herself  know. 

"News,  news!"  cried  Louisa,  jumping  up  from  her 
piano,  the  first  time  M.  de  Blacourt  called  after  she 
had  heard  of  Marc's  engagement;  "somebody  is  going 
to  be  married!" 

"Not  you,  I  suppose?" 

"Fancy  my  telling  you  of  that,  in  such  a  way! 
Guess?" 

"Of  course,  it's  one  of  the  Von  Ehrtmanns.  Mdlle. 
Ismay  has  accepted  M.  de  Lantry,  has  she?" 

"Now,  who  did  tell  you?"  asked  Louisa,  mo^ 
tified. 

"Nobody;  that  is,  my  own  eyes  enlightened  me." 

Louisa  looked  at  him  with  serious  admiration. 

"How  clever  you  are!"  Then  she  added,  "After 
all,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  very  glad;  the  Von  Ehrt- 
manns and  M.  Marc  will  go  away.  Thank  goodness! 
we  shall  always  have  you.  What  would  become  of  me 
if  you  were  to  go  also?" 

The  marquis  played  with  his  breguet  chain. 

"Don't  make  too  sure.  What  if  I  were  also  going 
to  be  married?" 
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"You?"  exclaimed  Louisa,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

The  tone  of  the  exclamation,  and  the  laugh,  were 
not  complimentary  to  the  marquis. 

"Why  do  you  laugh,  Mdlle.  Louisa?" 

She  blushed  the  deepest  scarlet 

"You  are  a  silly  child,  Mdlle.  Templar.  Ask 
Madame  von  Ehrtmann  whether  I  am  too  old  to  marry, 
for  that's  what  you  mean.  Madame  la  Baronne  will 
teach  you  better-,  she'll  make  you  understand  why  I 
might   pick   and    choose    among    the   freshest   blown 


Mrs.  Templar  said,  — 

"It  is  not  my  fault  that  Louisa  is  such  a  hoyden." 

"She  will  improve  when  she  has  waltzed  and 
l^alopped  for  two  seasons;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  twirled 
ler  gently  round,  to  see  her  averted  face.  Her  large 
)lack  eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  he  said. 

"Don't  think  I  meant  to  be  rude;  indeed  I  did 
lot  There's  nobody  in  the  world  good  enough  for 
^ou. 

"There,"  said  the  marquis,  turning  to  Mrs.  Templar, 
1  told  you  she  would  improve.  Madame  von  Ehrt- 
aann  herself  could  not  have  made  me  a  prettier 
peech." 

"But  I  mean  what  I  say!"  exclaimed  Louisa 
jassionately,  and  a  large  round  tear  fell  over  her  hot 
heek. 

"You  remind  me  of  the  Louisa  of  the  Eue  de 
^arennes,"  he  said;  and,  as  his  voice  sounded  t^xxVfekV^ 
oft  to  himself  J  he  added,   rather  rougbly  >  '''''BuX.  -^^aaX. 
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was  in  season  then,  would  be  out  of  season  now;  ^ 
are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  we  must  behave  oiu 
selves  nicely,  and  not  give  way  to  tears  and  violence 
I  think  that's  your  cousin's  ring." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Two  Confessions. 

Whenever  the  marquis  came  to  call  on  Mrs.  Tem- 
plar, he  found  Major  Templar  there;  whenever  Major 
Templar  appeared  at  a  later  hour  than  usual,  he  found 
he  marquis  installed  on  the  sofa. 

M.  de  Blacourt  could  not  say  that  Mrs.  Templar 
jncouraged  the  major's  visits;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt 
issured  that  she  did  not  favour  the  suit  of  the  heir  of 
Jamberton.  Perhaps  that  was  natural.  Louisa  was 
mdoubtedly  extraordinarily  beautiful;  her  mother 
night  have  set  her  heart  on  her  daughter's  wearing  a 
loronet.  What  did  puzzle  the  marquis  was,  that  Mrs. 
Templar  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape  of 
ihowing  Louisa  in  an  unfavourable  light  to  her  cousin. 

"She  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  her  daughter  oc- 
Jupying  the  place  she  ought  to  have  had,"  thought  he. 
'God  help  that  poor  Louisa;  she  has  not  a  true  friend 
Jven  in  her  mother." 

On  one  of  the  days  when  both  the  marquis  and 
Major  Templar  were  present,  Louisa  was  describing  to 
he  former  the  vaudeville  she  had  seen  the  evening 
aefore;  the  major  was  always  taking  her  and  her 
Qoiother  to  one  theatre  or  the  other.  At  a  play,  Louisa 
was  amused,  and  he  might  sit  silent  and  admire  her. 

"Well,  you  are  to  understand,"  explained  Louisa, 
'that  the  prince  wanted  to  be  loved  for  himadf^  ^svd. 
oot  for  Ms  crown;  so  be  disguised  himaeli  «&  «i.  ^\.\x^<s«^ 
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—  quite  a  poor  student,  —  and  then  —  how  was  it, 
mamma?  —  there  was  some  one  else,  who  wished  to 
marry  the  princesses  maid,  and  she  would  not  have  him; 
and  he  gave  her  a  beautiful  necklace/' 

"Ah,  ha  I"  said  the  marquis,  "that's  the  way  to 
gain  hearts." 

"Exactly  what  the  pretended  student  said,"  replied 
Louisa,  laughing.  "The  princess  was  better  than  her 
maid;  she  refused  a  duke  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
student." 

"AUons  done  I    She  had  guessed  he  was  a  prince." 

"No,  no,  she  had  not  indeed!" 

"You  have  grown  very  romantic  since  last  night, 
Louisa,"  said  her  mother.  "You  then  thought  it  very 
ridiculous  of  the  princess  to  say  she  would  marry  the 
student." 

"Because  she  was  a  princess,  mamma;  that  was 
what  I  meant." 

"Oh!  let  you  alone,  my  dear,  for  setting  a  proper 
value  on  the  good  things  of  this  world.  It's  a  mistake 
your  not  having  been  bom  a  princess." 

Louisa  did  not  answer. 

A  preposterous  thought  flashed  across  M.  de  Bla- 
court's  mind,  "Could  Louisa  really  be  that  woman's 
daughter?"  Mrs.  Templar  could  not  be  bitterer  if 
Louisa  had  been  a  step-child,  or  an  impostor.  Then 
he  remembered  the  love  Mrs.  Templar  had  lavished  on 
the  child  in  the  Rue  de  Yarennes,  and  he  had  to  place 
her  present  harshness,  to  the  perversion  of  all  her 
natural  feelings,  consequent  upon  the  treachery  of  the 
soi'disant  Vicomte  Granson.  Louisa  was  the  scapegoat 
for  that  adventurer. 
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Abruptly  breaking  the  silence,  the  major  said  to 
jouisa,  — 

"So  you  like  pretty  things,  too,  do  you?" 

"Every  one  does,  I  fancy,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  sub- 

ued  tone. 
"I  not  only  like  to  see  them,  but  to  have  them  as 

\j  own,"  returned  the  major,  and  he  came  to  Louisa's 

de.     "What    pretty  thing  would  you  care  most  to 

sive?"  he  asked,  in  a  half- whisper. 

"I  should  need  a  long  while  to  decide  that  question," 
lid  Louisa,  laughing. 

"You  know  the  story  of  the  three  wishes,"  said  the 
arquis;  "better  make  up  your  mind  at  once,  or  you 
ay  end  with  nothing  better  than  black  puddings." 

"If  I  had  to  say  at  this  moment,"  replied  Louisa, 
[  should  choose  that  beautiful  piano  we  saw  at  Erard's 
esterday." 

"And  where  would  you  put  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Tem- 
!ar.  "It  would  fill  this  room,  or  any  room  your  poor 
other  is  ever  likely  to  have." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Louisa.  "You  see, 
should  need  time  for  consideration." 

Major  Templar  seemed  rooted  to  his  chair;  he  out- 
it  M.  de  Blacourt.  Mrs.  Templar,  to  get  rid  of  him, 
lUed  Louisa  to  her,  and,  in  a  half-whisper,  gave  her 
message  to  take  to  Th^r^se.  Louisa  was  scarcely 
It  of  the  room,  when  the  major,  as  if  released  from  a 
)ell,  rose,  shook  hands  hastily  with  Mrs.  Templar, 
id  hurried  away.  He  caught  Louisa  in  the  ante- 
torn. 

"I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you"  \i^\i^^«CL^ 
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and  placed  himself  before  her.  He  turned  very  white 
as  he  said,  "Louisa,  will  you  marry  me?'' 

She  was  startled,  and,  in  her  fright,  stammered 
out,  — 

"No,  I  thank  you." 

"You  shall  have  the  piano,  and  anything  else  you 
wish  for." 

"Oh!   I  can't,  indeed!  —  pray  let  me  go." 

She  looked  at  him,  burst  out  crying,  and  ran  back 
to  the  salon. 

"What's  the  matter,  child?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Mamma,  mamma,  I  am  so  sorry!"  —  here  a  sob 
—  "but  my  cousin  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  indeed 
I  cannot!"  —  more  sobs. 

"Well,  no  one  obliges  you.  What  are  you  crying 
for,  in  that  baby  fashion?" 

"He  looked  so  dreadful;  his  face  was  quite  grey, 
and  his  nose  —  oh,  mamma!  it  was  so  white  and 
pinched.     I  am  so  sorry  for  him  —  so  sorry  !^ 

"Don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  have  killed  him! 
he'll  get  over  it,  my  dear.  Men  die  and  are  buried, 
but  not  for  love." 

"He  will  never  forgive  me!"   exclaimed  Louisa. 

"Probably  not;  but  that's  not  of  much  consequence, 
since  you  don't  care  for  him." 

"But  I  do  care  for  him  as  a  cousin,  mamma;  he 
was  very  kind  to  me.  I  would  give  anything  to  be 
good  friends  with  him  again." 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you  said, 
'No.'" 
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"Bat  I  do  not  wish  to  many  liim,  mamma." 

"Very  Well,  then  be  contented;  you  can't  blow  hot 
ind  cold  at  the  same  moment" 

In  the  evening,  Louisa  brought  a  small  packet  to 
ler  mother;  she  asked,  — 

"Mamma,  should  I  not  send  back  these  presents?" 

"Who  put  that  into  your  head?" 

"Myself,  mamma." 

"You  may  do  as  you  please."  ^ 

"May  I  not  write  and  say  that  I  hope  he  will  for- 
ive  me?  he  may  think  I  am  offended,  if  I  send  the 
lings  without  a  word." 

"No,  you  are  not  to  write.  Remember  this,  Louisa, 
3n  are  growing  up,  —  never  write  to  a  man  who  is 
)t  either  your  husband  or  your  brother." 

"Not  even  to  M.  deBlacourt,  mamma?"  exclaimed 
ouisa,  opening  her  eyes. 

"Don't  be  impertinent;  you  understand  very  well 
hat  I  mean;  though,  no  doubt,  that  great  aJly  of 
Durs  is  just  as  selfish  and  good-for-nothing  as  other 
len;  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  men,  young  or  old, 
le  better.  When  they  wan't  anything,  how  amiable 
ad  gentle  they  are!  Never  trust  one  of  them  —  not 
ae.     I  will  write  to  Major  Templar  myself." 

"Tell  him,  pray  do,  mamma,  that  I  am  sorry  to 
ave  given  him  pain,  and  that  I  shall  never  forget 
ow  kind  he  has  been  to  me." 

"I  shall  write  what  I  think  best.  You  ought  to 
ave  more  confidence  in  your  mother's  judgment" 

What  was  the  use  of  Mrs.  Templar's  warnings  to 
iouisa;  the  girl  was  bom  warm-hearted  aad  w^iA'icfli^. 
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Impossible  to  graft  suspicion  on  such  a  stock.    ^*Ch 

away  nature,  and  it  comes  back  at  a  gallop/^  says 

French  proverb. 

Mrs.  Templates  letter  and  the  packet-  of  trinlj 

were   brought    back   to    her.     When   her   mess«D 

reached  Major  Templar^s  hotel,  he  had  already  stai 

for  England. 

"Take  care  of  the  things,  mamma, ^'   said  Lou: 

"I  could  never  have  any  pleasure  in  them  again." 
The  following  day,  M.  de  Blacourt  asked,  — 
"What  has  become  of  your  other  daily  visitor?' 
"You  mean  Major  Templar,    I  suppose?     He 

gone  back  to  England,^'  and  Mrs.  Templar's  face 

pressed,  "Ask  me  no  questions." 

The  marquis  held  his  peace  then,  but  the  even 

he  was  at  Madame  von  Ehrtmann's,   he  took  an 

portunity  when  Gustavo  was  within  hearing,  to  say 

Louisa,  — 

"So  you  would  not  have  your  cousin?" 
Louisa  grew  scarlet.    M.  de  Blacourt  went  on,  - 
"In  my  opinion,  you  have  made  a  blunder.    Ri 

well-bom,  young  enough;  I  can't  understand  what  3 

expect  better,  Mdlle.  Templar.     What  did  you  disl 

in  him?" 

"I  did  not  dislike  him;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  ma 

him." 

"And  why,  pray?  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.' 
"I  was  always  inclined  to  laugh  at  him  —  I  co' 

not  help  it." 

"I  hope  you  have  no  worse  reason  to  give?" 
"Worse  reasonl"  xep^at^^L  li(i\3i%^ 
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I'es,  worse  reason,"  said  the  marquis,  looking  at 
ad  then  glancing  at  Gustave,  who  was  evidently 
ag  with  intense  interest  or  curiosity  to  their  con- 
on. 

uisa^s  crimson  flush  faded  away  into  a  waxen 
ss.     The  marquis  rose  and  left  her. 
iring  the  evening  Louisa  went  to  him,  and  put- 
er  arm  within  his,  said,  — 
ou  fancy  something  quite  wrong  of  me." 
)o  I?     I  am  afraid  not  —  but  I  have  no  right 
rfere  in  your  affairs." 

promised  faithfully  not  to  tell,  or  I  would  tell 
she  answered.     "Some  day  I  may." 

de  Blacourt  shook  his  head,  saying,  — 
iad,   bad,   when  a  girl  of  your  age  has  under- 
ioings  with  a  young  man." 

uisa  stood  silent  and  hesitating,  but  still  holding 
n  fast. 

)on't,  pray  don't  say  amything  to  mamma.  I 
vant  to  be  accused  of  acting  dishonourably,  and 
ing  myself  at  another's  expense;  it  will  be  all 
by-and-by.  It's  nothing  so  dreadful,  I  assure 
promise  not  to  speak  to  mamma." 
e  spoke  in  a  half  coaxing,    half  commanding 

de  Blacourt  was  scrutinizing  her  while  she 
Louisa,  in  her  turn,  looked  at  him.  The  ex- 
»n  of  impatience  and  anger  in  his  face  startled 
3  a  frightened  child  might  have  done,  she  said,  — 
t's  nothing  bad;  don't  tell  mamma." 
)  felt  that  she  trembledy  and  that  seem^Si  \.o  y^c^- 
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yoke  his  anger  to  an  outburst.  He  did  not  raise  hi 
voice  above  a  whisper,  but  what  he  said  lost  nothinj 
in  fierceness  for  all  that 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "you  imagine  you  have  a  good 
natured  blockhead  to  deal  with;  an  old  fellow  that  yoi 
can  turn  round  your  little  finger  with  a  few  soft  wordj 
I  hate  deceit  in  you,  as  much  as  I  do  in  others.  Yoi 
have  only  seen  one  side  of  my  character,  Miss  Louisa 
I  despise  all  duplicity.  Poor  fragile  creature,"  h 
added,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat;  "the  bloom  is  already 
off  your  heart.  Rest  satisfied,  I  shall  not  tell  you 
mother  to  look  better  after  you." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her. 

A  struggle  between  the  tears  of  a  child  and  th( 
pride  of  a  woman,  swelled  Louisa's  bosom  almost  t( 
bursting.  She  was  pale  as  marble,  her  lips  had  los 
all  colour. 

"Are  you  ill,  Louisa?"  asked  Fioretta,  fluttering 
up  to  her:  at  the  same  moment  Madame  Hubert  ad 
dressing  M.  de  Blacourt,  who  was  passing  her,  ex 
claimed.     "What  can  be  the  matter  with  Louisa?" 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  with  her?"  he  asked. 

"Look  at  her;  she  is  as  white  as  a  statue,"  said 
Madame  Hubert 

"How  people  love  to-  exaggerate,"  he  returned; 
"she  is  pale,  certainly,  but  place  her  by  the  side  of  a 
white  marble  bust,  and  you  would  see  the  difference." 

"At  this  moment,"  said  Madame  Hubert;  "I  am 
wondering  if  she  is  going  to  faint  outright,"  and  she 
went  to  Louisa. 

"Sit  down  by  me,  Claire;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  yon;  I  must  speak  to  Grvialav^  \>^^Qit% \ift  ^<;i^%  «way 
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bis  eveidng.    Manage  it  so  that  no  one  shall  overhear 
ur  conversation!" 

.This  was  a  commission  after  Claire's  own  heart;  it 
ras  so  long  since  she  had  had  any  love  affairs  to  deal 
rith.     She  nodded  her  head,  whispering,  — 

"Then  we  must  outstay  that  spying  friend  of 
ours;  there  is  no  preventing  his  hearing  and  seeing 
verything  that's  going  on  in  a  room.  I  am  sure  he 
guesses  what  we  are  talking  about  now." 

"Never  mind  M.  de  Blacourt,"  said  Louisa;  "only 
ion't  let  Gustavo  go  away  without  my  first  speaking 
ohim." 

Madame  Hubert  presently  made  her  way,  by  a 
ircuitous  route,  to  Gustavo,  and  gave  him  Louisa's 
aessage. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  manoeuvring,"  he  said; 
'I  shall  go  at  once  to  her.  Being  a  guest  here,  gives 
ae  a  right  to  address  any  one  present,"  and  he  walked 
icross  the  room  to  where  Louisa  was  sitting;  placing 
limself  so  as  to  screen  her  from  general  observation, 
le  told  her  he  had  corner  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
nands.  By  this  time  Gustavo's  love  for  Louisa  was 
laturated  with  bitterness;  her  avoidance  of  him,  her 
Jold  good  breeding,  showed  him  her  indifference. 
Louisa  acted  as  she  felt;  whenever  she  thought  of 
Bustave,  it  was  to  wish  that  the  time  of  her  release 
i^as  come.  There  was  no  tenderness  in  either  his  face 
Br  voice  at  this  moment. 

"Gustavo,"  began  Louisa,  "I  must  tell  mamma 
im  very  night,  of  the  promise  I  made  to  you." 

"Indeed I  What  is  the  urgent  cause  wViida.  iot^^'^ 
^OD  to  break  four  word?^* 
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"I  mean  only  to  .  .  .  ." 

Here  Mrs.  Templar  came  up,  and  lajdng  her 
roughly  on  Louisa's  arm,  she  said,  "I  am  g( 
Turning  to  Gustave,  she  added  in  a  voice  loud  ex 
for  every  one  to  hear,  "Well,  M.  Gastineau,  hav< 
got  an  usher's  place  yet?  I  saw  your  sister 
morning;  she  says  her  shop  is  prospering.  Good  n 

"You  she-wolf!    how  could  I  expect  you  to 
forth  a  dove?"  muttered  Gustave  between  his  tee 

"I  don't  approve  of  your  allowing  Gustave 
tineau  to  speak  to  you  so  familiarly,"  said  Mrs. 
plar  to  Louisa,   as  soon  as  they  were  in  their  o^ 
Ion.     "Do  you  hear  me,  Louisa?" 

"Yes,  mamma." 

"Then  you  will  please  to  obey:  I  saw  severa 
sons  staring  with  astonishment  at  you  —  the  mi 
for  one." 

Louisa  had  her  night  candle  in  her  hand;  she 
up  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her  cheek;  a  cold 
cheek  that  seemed  to  repel  her  daughter's  kiss. 

"You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  to  bed,"  saic 
Templar:  "when  young  ladies  act  foolishly,  they 
bear  to  be  told  of  it." 

"Mamma,  here,  is  Thdr^se  waiting  to  spei 
you." 

"What  is  it,  Thdrfese?" 

"Madame,  the  washerwoman  has  been  to  sa] 
she  cannot  find  the  missing  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Mrs.  Templar's  anger  took  another  direction 

Louisa  slipped  away  to  her  bed-room.     The  m< 

she  was  there ,   Bh.e  began  \.o  x^^^x.  "^Joai^  ^^  Va 
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jeized  the  opportunity,  and  made  her  confession  —  it 
would  have  been  over  by  this  time,  thought  she:  how 
Aall  I  ever  begin? 

Boys  and  girls  of  seventeen  do  not  often  pass  sleep- 
less nights.  Even  while  trying  to  determine  in  what 
rords  to  disclose  her  secret  to  her  mother,  Louisa  fell 
wleep;  Mrs.  Templar  found  her  so,  when,  her  con- 
"erence  over  with  Th^rfese,  she  followed  Louisa  to  con- 
mue  her  admonitions. 

Mrs.  Templar^s  hard  features  softened  as  she  stood 
ontemplating  the  sleeping  girl.  There  was  this  qua- 
ty  in  Louisa's  mother;  what  was  incapable  of  resist- 
ig  her,  she  was  tender  to;  no  one  could  be  more 
entle  to  an  infant,  or  to  a  pet  bird,  or  a  pet  dog. 

"How  still  she  lies,"  thought  the  watcher;  "how 
hite  she  is!"  and  with  a  sudden  panic,  she  bent  down 
3r  head  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  breathing;  she  drew 
le  coverlet  more  closely  round  the  sleeper's  shoulders, 
id  walked  away  on  tip-toe. 

Next  morning  Louisa  could  not  eat  her  breakfast 
[er  first  waking  thoughts  had  been  the  avowal  she  had 
t  make  to  her  mother;  she  never  flinched  from  the 
isolution  she  had  come  to  over  night;  what  gave  her 
le  nerve  to  do  so,  was  her  anxiety  to  re-instate  her- 
ilf  in  the  marquis's  good  opinion.  With  Louisa,  her 
Fections  stood  in  the  lieu  of  principles,  which,  sooth 

say,  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  giving  her;  she 
ved  and  reverenced  M.  de  Blacourt  with  all  the  en- 
usiastic  faith  of  a  young  girl  in  his  superiority.  She 
ved  him  the  more,  that  she  had  so  few  to  love;  he 
aod  for  her  in  the  stead  of  father,  or  uncle,  or  bto- 
er;  she  must  be  at  peace  with  him. 
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"Are  you  ill?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar,  as  she  saw 
Louisa  leave  her  roll  untouched. 

"No,  mamma,  but  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 
Louisa  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot;  Mrs.  Templar 
saw  it,  and  with  sickening  fear  of  some  unknown 
evil,  she  exclaimed,  "Good  God!  what  can  she  haye 
done?" 

"Oh,  mamma!  do  forgive  me,","  cried  Louisa, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  mother. 

"Forgive  you,  you  good-for-nothing  girl!  what 
have  you  done?" 

"Don't  look  so  dreadful,  mamma;  indeed  it's  not 
so  very  bad." 

"What  is  it?  speak  at  once!"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 
actually  shaking  the  terrified  girl. 

"I  promised  Gustave  — " 

"God  in  heaven,  grant  me  patience!"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Templar. 

"Mamma,  do  hear  me,"  and  out  it  came  in  a  fear 
thickened  voice;  "I  only  promised  him  that  I  would  not 
marry  any  one  for  three  years;  that's  all,  mamma." 

"That's  all!"  repeated  Mrs.  Templar;  "you  worth- 
less, vulgar,  low  wretch!"  the  scorn  of  her  voice  was 
blighting,  she  thrust  away  Louisa's  hands,  grasping 
her  knees,  and  began  walking  hastily  up  and  down 
the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  she  said,  stopping  before 
the  still  kneeling  girl:  "When  did  you  make  this  wise 
promise?" 

"At  La  For^t,  mamma;  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it, 
hut  Gustave  — " 

^^ Don't  dare  to  meiitiioii  t\v^.\.N\)\^\\:i^Ti^3DBAV  iksaflst 
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[ned  Mrs.  Templar,  stamping  her  foot;  ^' he  deserves 
^lleys,  and  he'll  come  to  that  some  day,"  and 

she  walked  up  and  down  the  room;  then  as  be- 
coming to  a  standstill  in  front  of  Lotdsa,  she  ex- 
ed,  "You  are  a  fine  precocious  young  lady  — 
3  gipsy,  I  ought  to  say;  you're  a  famous  actress, 

my  word;"  and  Mrs.  Templar  burst  into  an  hys- 
laugh.  "So  that's  the  reason  you  refused  Major 
)lar,  a  gentleman  with  good  blood  in  his  veins,  a 
3man  of  good  station,  your  father's  kinsman;  and 
lid  it,  for  this  dirty,  lowborn,  presumptuous  cur? 

get  out  of  my  sight." 
ouisa  was  rising  to  obey. 

Stop    where    you    are,    young    madam.      After 
ng  your  secret  so  long,  what  made  you  tell  me 

[    never    thought    of  how   wicked   I .  had   been 

ist  night,    mamma;    believe  me  or  not,    I  did 

hink  at  the  time  that  I  promised,  I  was  doing 

^" 
> 

i  lie!     If  you  had  not  known  it  was  wrong,  you 
In't  have  made  any  secret  of  it." 
[  did  not  think  it  wrong  at  the  moment  I  gave 
ord  —  I  did  afterwards;  but  I  had  given  a  pro- 
not  to  tell.    It  was  done,  and  I  could  not  help  it, 
hoped  it  would  not  much  matter." 
[  ask  you  why  you  tell  now?     Speak,  and  speak 
uth ,  if  you  wish  for  mercy  from  me." 
[t  was  on  account  of  what  M.  de  Blacourt  said  to 
U9t  night     It  was  to  give  warning  that  I  meant 
1  you,  that  I  begged  Claire  to  bid  that  peraoii'^ 

vutd  Again,  I.  \^ 
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(Louisa  did  not  dare  to  say  Gnstave)  '^to  come  and 
speak  to  me.^' 

*^Ah!  you  remind  me  of  Madame  Hubert;  she  shall 
hear  a  bit  of  my  mind/' 

"Claire  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  mamma;  no  one 
had  but  myself.  Mamma,  don't  be  angry  with  Claire; 
she  is  as  innocent  as  you  are." 

Mrs.  Templar  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  defence; 
she  said,  — 

"You  will  sit  down  this  minute,  and  write  to  that 
low  fellow,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  not  to  consider  you 
bound  by  any  promise;  that  you  will  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  him.  Get  up  out  of  that  romantic 
attitude,''  she  added,  in  louder  tones,  as  Louisa  did 
not,  because  she  could  not  rise  directly;  her  knees  felt 
like  water.  Mrs.  Templar  pulled  her  up  roughly,  and 
pushed  her  to  the  table  on  which  were  writing  mate- 
rials. Louisa  put  her  arms  on  the  table,  and  laid  her 
head  down  on  them. 

Mrs.  Templar  paused  a  few  seconds;  then*  she 
said,  — 

"Don't  keep  me  waiting." 

"I  can't  say  what  you  bid  me,  mamma.  I  must 
not  break  my  word.     The  time  will  soon  pass." 

"Write." 

Louisa  shook  her  head. 

"Maipma,  mamma,  only  last  Sunday  ....  do  listen 
to  me,  my  own  mamma! "  and  Louisa  seized  her  mo- 
ther's hands,  and  hung  on  them  and  kissed  them.  **I 
do  want  to  do  right*,  I  have  told  you  all  the  truth;  I 
am  airaid  to  break  my  -wox^l.  \w  ^%  "^^"^5iasia^36s^\.  ^m- 
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day,  mamma,  I  read  to  70a  that  one  must  not  swear 
to  a  neighbour  and  disappoint  him,  though  it  were  to 
one's  own  hurt." 

Louisa  had  noticed  this  verse,  as  people  are  apt  to 
do  all  that  bears  on  their  own  case. 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,   Miss  Cunning 

—  write!  You  will  not?  —  then  take  your  mother's 
lur  — " 

Louisa  sprang  up,  pressed  her  hand  over  her  mo- 
her's  mouth,  screaming,  — 

"Mammal  —  don't!  —  you  shall  not,  you  shall 
ot!'* 

Then  she  began  to  kiss  Mrs.  Templar  wildly,  and 
3  moan  and  wring  her  hands  like  one  half-crazed. 

"Be  quiet,  Louisa.  Do  you  want  all  the  house  to 
now  your  folly?" 

Louisa  was  too  excited,  too  bewildered,  to  care 
or  or  understand  any  such  arguments.  She  went  on 
epeating,  — 

"You  shall  not,  manima!  —  pity  your  poor  Louisa! 

—  I  am  your  only  child!  —  don't  be  cruel  to  me!  — 
Jod  will  punish  me  if  I  break  my  word!" 

Mrs.  Templar  dragged  Louisa,  in  this  state,  into 
ler  little  bedroom.  Loosening  her  dress,  she  said, 
itemly,  — 

"Lie  down!" 

And  Louisa,  with  every  limb  shaking,  and  her 
joeih  chattering,  obeyed. 

"Drink  that,"  and  Mrs.  Templar  gave  her  some 
lartshom  and  water;  indeed,  she  nearly  poux^d  \t 
lown  die  gbrVB  throat     She  then  left  tU^  xoom. 
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The  dose  of  bartshorn,  and  the  solitude,  gradua 
calmed  Lonisa^s  excitement;  her  passionate  exclai 
tions  died  into  quivering  sobs;  she  lay  on  her  bed 
hours,  she  was  frightened  to  leave  it  —  frightened 
a  recommencement  of  the  scene  of  the  morning. 

"If  some  one  would  only  come  and  tell  her  w 
to  do.  If  she  could  see  Ismay,  and  beg  her  to  ask 
Marc  —  he  was  a  clergyman  —  he  would  know  w 
was  best  to  do." 

Louisa  had  not  the  courage  to  move;  a  str 
waistcoat  could  not  have  held  her  a  stricter  priso 
than  her  terror  lest  that  anathema  which  she  had 
rested  on  her  mother^s  lips  should  be  pronounc 
Bodily  weakness,  from  want  of  food,  also  began  to  h 
its  share  of  influence  in  nailing  her  to  her  bed.  > 
had  just  enough  activity  of  mind  left  to  wonder  at 
stillness  of  everything  about  her.  At  last,  Th^i 
put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  asked,  — 

"Is  mademoiselle  not  well?" 

"I  have  such  an  aching  all  over  me,"  said  Lou 

Th^rise  advanced  her  whole  body. 

"Then  probably   madame   is   gone   to   fetch 
doctor." 

"Is  mamma  not  at  home?"  and  Louisa  tried 
sit  up,  but  the  instant  after  she  fell  back  on  the  piU 
"Oh!  Th^rise,  I  feel  so  queer.     Everything  in 
room  is  waving  up  and  down." 

"Mademoiselle  is  faint;  mademoiselle  had  be 
have  a  bouillon;"  and  Th^r&se,  who  was,   of  cou 
perfectly  cognizant  of  the  morning's  fracas,  though 
of  its  cause,  went  and  "bioxx^l  o^X^^xiciS^^^iL. 
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"I  can't  take  it,  thank  you,  Th^rise." 
^^Mademoiselle  must,"  said  the  maid;  "mademoiselle 
}  weak;''  and  she  forced  a  spoonfiil  of  the  soup  be- 
v^een  Louisa's  lips.     The  second  was  not  so  diMcult 

0  swallow;  the  third  was  easy;  and  so  on,  till  the  cup 
ras  empty. 

"Did  you  say  mamma  was  out?"  asked  Louisa  in 

1  revived  voice. 

"Madame  went  out  this  morning  before  twelve, 
nademoiselle,  and  it  is  now  nearly  five." 

"I  don't  know  where  she  is  gone,"  said  Louisa, 
coking  into  Th^r^se's  face  with  awakening  alarm. 

"After  all,  there's  no  reason  why  madame  shouldn't 
lave  had  visits  and  shopping  to  do;  time  goes  so  fast 
yhen  you  are  out  of  doors." 

"Will  you  help  me  to  get  up,  Th^rise?  Is  it  not 
itrange  I  should  feel  so  weak?" 

"Mademoiselle  wants  her  dinner,  that's  all." 

Louisa  went  into  the  drawing-room.  She  looked 
)ut  of  the  window  as  long  as  there  was  light  to  see 
mything  distinctly  —  the  days  were  still  short;  then 
ihe  watched  the  hands  of  the  clock  by  the  fire-light. 
Chat  lazy  clock,  whose  striking  of  the  hours  had  made 
ler  laugh  so  often,  it  was  so  like  a  sleepy  person  try- 
ng  to  speak,  from  this  time  forth  became  identified 
^th  sorrow  in  her  recollection.  In  all  her  griefs  to 
^me,  that  gilt  Diana,  with  the  knight's  helmet  at 
ler  feet,  would  present  herself  as  an  old  fellow- 
Qoumer. 

Six  o'plock  struck  —  half-past  six.  Th^rise^  who^ 
ks  happens  with  all  ber  class,  had  a  d^Ai^X.  m  '^^ 
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anticipation  of  disasters,  came  into  the  salon,  ostensiUj 
to  advise  Louisa  to  take  her  dinner. 

"No,  I  thank  you,  Th^rise;  I  had  better  wait  for 
mamma. 

This  was  said  calmly  enough;  then,  giving  way  to 
her  alarm,  the  poor  young  lady  added,  — 

"I  am  beginning  to  be  frightened  at  mamma's 
being  so  long  away." 

"Madame  is  always  so  punctual,"  said  Th^rise. 

"What  had  I  better  do,  Th^rfese?" 

"Suppose  mademoiselle  were  to  send  for  the  German 
lady  upstairs?" 

"No,  mamma  would  not  be  pleased  if  I  did 
that." 

"And  M.  de  Blacourt,  who  has  not  called  to-day, 
just  because  he  is  wanted.     It's  always  so." 

"If  mamma  is  not  here  by  seven,  I  think  I  will 
send  for  M.  de  Blacourt,"  said  Louisa. 

"Who  will  mademoiselle  send?"  asked  Th^r^se. 

"The  concierge  can  go,  can't  he?" 

"m  go  and  inquire,"  said  Th^rise,  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  gossip  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

Th^rfese  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  storm 
of  the  morning  had  been  caused  by  mademoiselle 
having  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Templar's  proposal  ol 
marriage. 

"He  was  rich  as  a  Jew;  no  wonder  that  madam< 
was  furious." 

Ei^ht  o'clock,  and  yet  no  Mrs.  Templar.  Loui» 
wrote  three  lines  to  tlie  m«icp^^\k«k^^'^VSssi.to  com' 
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\T  immediately.  She  was,  she  said,  in  great  dis- 
,  and  signed,  as  usual,  ^'your  affectionate  little 
i,  Louisa.^' 

The  porter  had  first  better  seek  M.  de  Blacourt  at 
lub,  on  the  Boulevards;  if  he  were  not  there,  the 
must  be  taken  to  the  Eue  de  Varennes. 

Che  marquis  was  at  his  club.  As  he  read  her 
iture,  he  thought,  "she  is  more  forgiving  than 
1."  He  put  on  his  hat,  turned  into  the  first 
1    yard,    threw   himself  into    a   cab,     and   said, 

quickly  to  the  Hotel  de  HoUande  —  Rue  de 
aix." 

le  was  so  impatient  to  learn  what  could  make 
sa  send  for  him,  that  he  forgot  his  usual  for- 
mce  to  inferiors,  and  remonstrated  pretty  hotly  on 
ime  the  driver  lost  in  taking  off  the  horse's  nose- 
and  cloth. 

Itouisa,  who,,  firom  the  moment  she  had  despatched 
messenger,    had   been  listening  for  the  stopping 

carriage,   met  the  marquis   at  the  door  of  the 
L,  and  said  almost  in  the  words  she  had  used  as  a 

*0h,  sir,  a'  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. 
ve  made  mamma  very  angry." 
'Where's  your  mother?" 

'I  don't  know.  Oh!  M.  de  Blacourt,  forgive  me; 
t  you  be  angry  with  me  too.  I  am  so  sorry  for 
;  I  have  done.  I  told  mamma  all  about  it,  because 
aid  not  bear  you  to  be  angry  with  me." 

'I  am  not  angry;"  and  he  took  one  of  her 
Is  in  his.     It  was  burning  hot.     ^^Coixi^,  \ifiii  ^n^a 
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what  has  happened.  Don^t  cry,  we  are  good  Men 
again/' 

He  touched  her  cheek  with  his  lips,  and  8 
said,  — 

'^  Thank  70a,"  so  htunhly,  that  tears  sprang  in 
his  eyes. 

'^Now,  then,  make  haste  and  confess  your  sins." 

^'I  told  mamma  this  morning  that  I  had  promise 

Gustavo  Gastineau   not  to  many  any  one  for  thr< 

11  * 

years. 

The  marquis  stifled  an  oath. 

"When  did  you  promise  this?" 

"At  Geneva.  I  know  now  that  it  was  wrong 
him  to  make  me  promise,  and  very  wrong  of  me  to  < 
so.  I  can't  explain  how  it  came  ahout  I  did  n 
mean  to  do  harm;  he  was  so  sorry  that  we  we 
going  to  leave,  that  I  was  sorry  also  —  and  I  hi 
known  him  nearly  all  my  life,  and  he  had  been 
good  to  me." 

Louisa  looked  as  if  pleading  for  her  life. 

"Never  mind  all  your  reasons,"  said  the  marqa 
"let  us  have  facts.     So  you  intended  to  marry  him.' 

"No,  I  did  not;  I  wanted  just  to  comfort  him: 
said  it  would  comfort  him." 

"Well,  and  what  next?" 

"I  told  mamma  this  morning,  and  she  was  so  angi 
she  nearly " 

Here  Louisa  broke  down  altogether.  She  1 
her  head  on  M.  de  Blacourt's  shoulder.  He  felt  li 
trembling. 
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'^People  in  a  passion  say  a  great  deal  they  don't 
mean,"  he  said,  soothingly. 

"She's  gone,  and  I  don't  know  where,"  said  Louisa, 
Q  an  excited  voice.  ''''Do  find  her!  tell  me  what  is 
ight,  and  I  will  do  it.  I  don't  want  to  break  my 
rord,  it's  sinful.  Help  me  —  do^  do  help  me.  I  am 
0  miserable!" 

The  marquis  did  not  improve  the  opportunity  for 
eading  a  lesson  on  her  imprudence  and  foUy;  he  tried 
D  quiet  her  by  saying  that  there  was  no  good  reason 
3r  alarm;  probably  Mrs.  Templar  had  gone  to  the 
I^berts'  to  seek  young  Gastineau,  and,  not  finding 
lim,  she  had  had  to  wait  for  his  return. 

"Go  and  see,  will  you?"  begged  Louisa. 
"Certainly." 

"And  you  will  tell  mamma  and  Gustavo  that  I  am 
ready  to  do  what  you  and  she  think  right?" 

"Very  well:  try  to  calm  yourself  in  the  mean- 
time." 

As  the  marquis  reached  the  door  of  the  salon,  it 
)pened,  and  Mrs.  Templar  walked  in.  Always  thin 
md  pale,  she  now  looked  spectral;  her  gown  was  mud 
op  to  the  knees. 

M.  de  Blacourt  took  hold  of  both  her  hands,  placed 
ker  in  an  easy  chair,  and  said,  — 

"Thank  God  you  are  come." 

Louisa  stood  up,  anxious  to  approach  her  mother, 
]ret  afraid  to  do  so. 

"A  glass  of  wine,"  muttered  Mrs.  Templar. 

Louisa  rushed  aw&y  for  one;  instead,  \io^w^x^  ^i 
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offering,  it  herself  to  her  mother,  -she  gave  it  to  tl 
marquis.  The  silence  portended  an  explosion  of  son 
kind.  M.  de  Blacourt  could  imagine  nothing  hett( 
to  do,  than  to  bid  Louisa  bring  her  mother^s  slipper 
Louisa  did  so,  and  knelt  down  to  unlace  her  mother 
wet  boots.  Mrs.  Templar  stared  at  her  child  as  if  si 
did  not  recognize  her,  then. said  in  a  tone  which  mad 
Louisa  start,  — 

"Go  away,  go." 

Louisa  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"You  had  better  change  your  wet  shoes,"  said  th 
marquis,  gently.     "May  I  ring  for  your  servant?" 

For  all  answer  Mrs.  Templar  broke  forth  into  a 
incoherent  rhapsody  about  her  unfortunate  fate,  of  tl) 
pitilessness  of  every  one  towards  her,  of  the  wickec 
ness  of  the  human  kind  in  general,  and  of  Louisa  i 
particular  —  Louisa  had  broken  her  heart 

"I  have  toiled  and  saved  for  her,  thought  of  he 
alone;  ever  since  she  was  bom  she  has  been  my  rulin 
interest — "^  The  marquis  did  not  remind  the  poor  lad 
of  M.  Granson.  "And .  this  is  the  return  she  mak( 
me  —  a  nasty  forward — " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  M  de  Blacourt;  "when  yo 
are  cooL  you  will  be  sorry  to  have  used  such  bars 
words  in  speaking  of  your  young  daughter.  She  hi 
only  been  as  silly  as  most  other  girls  of  her  age,  an 
remember,  my  good  friend,  that  you  must  have  let  h( 
have  more  liberty  than  was  good  for  her,  or  she  coul 
not  have  got  into  such  a  scrape." 

"Of  course,   I  expected  you  to  say  that  it  wi 
my  ianit      I   believe   \i  \ivft  \i<^n€&&  ^^xa  to  fa 
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id  to  crash  the  larks,  people  would  say  it  was  my^ 
alt." 

The  marqnis  held  firmly- to  his  point.  He  knew 
rs.  Templar  —  knew  that  she  must  he  mastered, 
at  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  with  whom  a  cer-* 
in  brutality  of  authority  would  go  further  than 
Gignanimity  or  gentleness. 

"It  is  rare,"  he  continued,   "that  faults  are  all  on 
le  side;  however,  it's  worse  than  useless  arguing  how 
e  evil  has  been  produced;  the  only  sensible  course  is 
find  a  remedy." 

"I  wash  my  hands  of  that  young  lady's  fate,"  said 
!rs.  Templar;  "as  she  makes  her  bed  so  she  must  lie 
I  it" 

"Pure  folly  to  speak  in  that  manner.  Nine  years 
JO,  when  Louisa  burned  her  pinafore,  you  took  the 
int  and  bought  a  fire-guard,  which  you  ought  to  have 
3td  before;  apply  my  observation  to  the  present  case, 
ad  take  better  care  of  your  child  for  the  future, 
ome  now,  my  good  friend,"  and  the  marquis  changed 
is  harsh  tone  to  one  of  persuasion,  "do  not  let  your 
>eKngs  run  away  with  you.  I  am  not  astonished  at 
our  indignation;  you  have  every  reason  to  be  angry 
ad  indignant,  but  your  excellent  judgment  must  show 
ou  the  dangers  of  over  severity.  First,  you  ^11  give 
ablicity  to  what  had  better  remain  unknown,  and,  se- 
)ndly,  you  may  drive  your  daughter  into  taking  some 
retrievable  step  —  terror  may  drive  a  girl  to  elope 
3  well  as  love." 

"Thank  goodness  we  are  in  France,  where  clandes- 
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^ine   marriages   are   next   to   impossible,"    said    Mi 
TTemplar. 

"So  much  the  worse,  if  70U  Mghten  Lonisa  in 
seeking  that  young  man's  protection;  she  is  not  oi 
that  wiil  long  bear  the  lash.  Spare  her,  spare  yon 
self,  my  dear  Mend,  future  repentance!  Have  you  fo 
gotten  what  Louisa  was  as  a  child?  She  was  one 
the  most  high-spirited  children  I  ever  saw  —  prom 
in  defence  and  offence.  I  would  stake  all  I  have,  th 
the  gentleness  and  submissiveness  towards  you,  wlii( 
I  have  noticed  since  her  return  from  Geneva,  ha 
their  rise  in  remorse  for  having  deceived  you.  Loui 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  timidity  and  rashness  —  I 
ware!" 

"I  shall  certainly  never  pretend  to  think  wro 
right,  let  what  will  happen,"  replied  Mrs.  TempL 
"nor  that  I  forgive  when  I  do  not.  How  she  dared 
and  Mrs.  Templar  once  more  gave  way  to  invecti 
and  menace;  she  called  her  daughter  "a  bold  vnm 
declared  she  had  the  greatest  mind  to  send  her  to  t 
strictest  school  she  could  find,  or  shut  her  up  in 
convent  "If  she  were  not  young  and  pretty,  y 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn  her,"  wound  up  M 
Templar. 

"H^  youth  and  beauty  are  certainly  what  a  jui 
would  call  extenuating  circumstances,"  answered  M. 
Blacourt.  "If  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you  to  hear 
I  can  safely  affirm  that  I  am  as  much  shocked 
Louisa's  conduct  as  you  are.  I  am  disappoint 
in  her,  she  has  fallen  from  her  high  place  in  J 
eateemJ*^ 
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Had  M.  de  Blacourt  spoken  with  the  charity  of  an 
angel,  he  would  not  have  succeeded  so  well  in  molli- 
fying Mrs.  TempWs  ire  against  Louisa.  His  censure, 
80  deliberately  uttered,  made  her  mother's  pride  wince. 
She  turned  upon  him  at  once,  — 

"She  has  behaved  extremely  ill  to  me,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  resent  her  behaviour.  I  don't  see  that 
she  has  done  anything  to  make  you  despise  her;  she 
owed  you  no  confidence  or  obedience.  Little  fool  that 
she  is,  she  thinks  you  perfection." 

The  marquis  could  have  laughed;  he  did  not  try 
to  defend  himself  by  explaining  that  it  was  not  the 
having  given  the  promise  he  thought  so  wrong,  but 
that  his  displeasure  arose  £rom  the  marvellous  coolness 
with  which,  under  trying  circumstances,  Louisa  had 
kept  her  own  counsel.  He  held  her  to  be  an  accom- 
plished actress.     He  said,  — 

"You  see,  then,  that  my  advice  to  you  is  not  from 
any  indulgence  towards  Louisa." 

The  marquis  rose  to  take  his  leave.  Mrs.  Templar 
had  no  intention  of  letting  him  go,  she  wanted  him  to 
force  her  to  come  to  some  decision. 

"I  am  so  weak,"  she  said;  "I  have  tasted  nothing 
smce  breakfast!  I  have  been  wandering  all  day  broken- 
hearted! Oh!  marquis,  I  have  had  so  many  trials,  so 
many  ^sappointments  —  and  now  this  seems  the  worst 
ofaUI" 

Mrs.  Templar  was  crying  feebly  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion; she  was  so  pale  and  haggard,  her  dress  so 
Wet  and  cold  and  muddy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 

Hifir  liar. 
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"Poor  soul!"  ekclaimed  M.  de  Blacourt;  " 
very  sorry  for  you." 

He  went  to  the  door  leading  to  Mrs.  Tem 
own  room,  where  he  guessed  Louisa  would  be 
knocked.  Louisa,  with  a  terrified  face,  answerc 
summons. 

"Get  youj  mother  some  tea,  and  try  to  find 
thing  that  will  tempt  her  to  eat.     Send  Th^ri 
make  a  fire,  and  to  take  off  her  wet  boots.'' 

Before  he  could  see  what  she  was  going  1 
Louisa  had  bent  down  and  kissed  his  hand.  He  t 
away  without  saying  a  word. 

Presently  Louisa  herself  brought  in  the  tei 
she  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  looked  a 
marquis  as  though  asking  him  to  give  it  U 
mother. 

"Louisa  ha&  brought  you  some  hot  tea;  pra} 
it,  my  dear  friend." 

Mrs.  Templar  took  the  cup  without  a  glai 
the  culprit  who  was  presenting  it.  The  marquii 
coaxed  the  wearied  lady  to  eat  some  of  the  d( 
tartines  which  no  doubt  Louisa  had  herself  cut. 
he  had  seen  her  something  revived,  he  said 
night;  shaking  hands  with  her,  but  with  only  a 
inclination  of  the  head  to  Louisa. 

Louisa's  heart  turned  cold  as  the  marquis 

the  door  on  himself.     Louisa  counted  on  his  aff 

and  on  his  indulgence,  and  she  was  terrified  to  fin 

self  alone  with  her  mother.     She  remained  sta 

Just  where  M.  de  Blacourt  had  left  her,   awaitix 
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entence.  At  that  instant  she  was  ready  to  make  any 
tonement  that  coald  be  exacted  from  her^  if  by  so 
oing  she  could  escape  another  outburst  of  Mrs.  Tem- 
lar's  anger. 

She  dared  not  venture  again  to  implore  mercy. 
)he  remained  silent  and  cowering.  There  is  no 
neasuring  time  in  such  moments  of  suffering;  Louisa^s 
eet  began  to  tingle,  then  they  seemed  to  swell,  until 
he  was  fast  losing  the  sense  of  a  firm  footing, 
(irs.    Templar    at    last   broke   the    awful   silence   by 

"Why  are  you  standing  there  like  Lot's  wife?  Go 
0  your  bed,  and  pray  to  God  to  forgive  you!" 

Louisa  approached  her  mother. 

"Mamma  — " 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you;  I  prefer  deeds  to 
mrds.     Go  to  bed." 

Louisa  smothered  a  sob  and  left  the  room.  Her 
very  thought  was  absorbed  by  anxiety  to  earn  her 
QOther's  forgiveness.  She  was  about  to  kneel  down  to 
ay  her  prayers  as  that  incensed  mother  had  desired 
ter  to  do,  when  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  note  pinned 
0  the  pincushion  on  the  dressing-table.  It  was  directed 
a  Gustave's  hand;^  she  opened  it;  there  were  but  two 
Ines,  — 

"Be  true  to  your  word,  and  all  will  go  welL  Ke- 
lember  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir!" 

Louisa  threw  the  paper  down  with  mingled  disgust 
nd  anger.     How  dared  Gustavo  address  kei  in  l\i«.t 
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way?  Her  mother,  then,  was  right  in  saying  that  her 
promise  to  wait  was  as  good  as  an  engagement  to 
many  Gnstave.  He  had  laid  a  trap  for  her,  for  he 
must  have  heen  well  aware  that  she  had  not  under- 
stood her  promise  so.  She  hated  him;  she  would  do 
anything,  everything  to  extricate  herself.  Certainly 
she  would  keep  to  what  she  had  meant  to  bind  herself 
to  do;  she  would  not  marry  till  the  three  years 
were  over,  but  she  would  neither  see  nor  speak  to 
him.  The  idea  of  his  daring  to  send  her  a  note  by 
Th^rfese! 

Frightened  and  angry,  Louisa  forgot  her  prayers  — 
she  crept  into  her  bed,  thinking,  "Here  I  am  safe  till 
morning;  oh,  if  I  could  sleep  away  these  next  horrid 
two  years."  But  Louisa  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  her 
day's  tribulations.  Striving  to  plan  out  some  means 
by  which  she  could  make  her  duty  to  her  motker 
square  with  the  duty  to  her  promise,  her  ear  was 
caught  by  a  measured  tread  beneath  her  window, 
which  was  not  above  twenty  feet  from  the  pavement 
Once  her  attention  was  aroused;  she  remembered  that 
she  had  heard  that  footstep  from  her  first  coming  into 
her  room.  She  guessed  that  it  was  Gustave  who  was 
there  patrolling  up  and  down  before  the  hotel  She 
got  out  of  bed  and  peeped  from  the  window;  Gustave 
was  visible,  sure  enough,  walking  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  pavement,  manifestly  with  the  intention  of  being 
seen  by  her:  he  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  Ahna- 
viva  fashion,  and,  as  Louisa  caught  sight  of  him,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  leaning  against  a  lamp-post  that 
faced  her  window,  turned  his  head  upwards  as  if  he 
saw  her.  She  made  one  bound  back  into  her  bed,  and, 
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crouching  beneath  the  bedclothes,  she  thought  in  an 
agonj  of  dread,  ^'If  mamma  sees  him,  how  shall  I 
ever  make  her  believe  that  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
coming?" 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Learning  what  a  Promise  is." 

)uisA  was  quite  surprised  when  slie  awoke  next 
ig  to  find  that  she  had  slept, 
hile  she  dressed,  she  debated  with  herself  as  to 
jhe  should  do  about  Gustave's  note.  To  show  it 
s.  Templar  was  to  get  Th^r^se  turned  away 
iniously  •,  and  besides,  though  more  indignant  with 
riter  than  she  had  ever  before  felt  in  her  life, 
irank  from  exposing  his  foolish  heroics  to  her 
:'s  scorn  —  girls  are  more  womanly  at  seventeen 
p-ouths  are  men  at  twenty  —  Gustave's  age  — 
ouisa  keenly  felt  the  absurdity  of  his  language 
t  was  the  grain  of  sand  which  finally  turned  the 
if  her  feelings  against  him. 
e  had,  as  all  girls  have,  an  ideal  —  an  ideal  on 
intic  scale  —  superhumanly  endowed  in  every 
-  a  something  utterly  impossible  to  find.  A  young 
with  his  ingenuous  heart  opened  before  the  eyes 
Bnteen,  has  not  the  power  over  the  imagination 
dark,  reserved,  morose  man  of  the  world  pos- 
The  Marquis  de  Blacourt,  a  man  on  the  very 
)f  Miry,  had  he  tried,  would  liav^  \i^^Ti  twst^ 

i  Again.  II.  \ 
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likely  to  develope  the  romantic  element  in  Louisa  thau 
one  sach  as  Gostave  Gastineau. 

Annoyed,  mortified,  and  disgusted  as  slie  was, 
Louisa  could  not  be  wilfully  or  spontaneously  cmel. 
If  she  overlooked  his  claims  on  her,  she  remembered 
all  his  misfortunes,  his  courage  and  perseverance.  He 
was  pooi^,  humbly  bom,  and  plain  in  person,  three 
reasons  why  she  must  not  expose  him  to  her  mother^s 
bitter  ridicule.  The  result  of  Louisa^s  meditations  was 
this  speech  to  Thdr^se,  spoken  with  the  sternness  of  a 
judge,  — 

"Th^r^se,  you  must  never  bring  me  any  letter  or 
note  unknown  to  mamma;  if  you  should  do  so  a  second 
time,  I  must  tell  madame.*' 

Th^rise  made  no  direct  answer;  she  said  in  a  bud 
aside,  — 

''Poor  young  man!  I  shall  advise  him  to  spend  the 
night  in  his  bed,  rather  than  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix." 

Louisa  pretended  not  to  hear  this  remark.  She 
went  into  the  salon,  wondering  whether  she  ought  tc 
practise  ad  usual;  perhaps  if  she  did,  her  mother  mighl 
come  in  and  accuse  her  of  want  of  proper  feeling 
Louisa  felt  as  if  there  had  been  a  death  in  the  houM 
—  one  of  those  deaths  which  exact  solemnity  oJ 
demeanour  as  a  substitute  for  grief.  Poor  girl!  she 
was  unconscious  that  what  was  now  occurring  woiK 
for  ever  shut  her  out  of  the  promised  land.  She  wai 
stflCnding  now  on  its  frontiers;  all  that  the  future  hac 
in  store  for  her  would  be  a  glimpse  of  its  loveliness— 
AH  echo  of  its  wonder-sweet  nightingale's  song  o 
tendereBt  joy  aad  sootliing  mA«ii^^^\  ^^-^^^dwi 


those  magic  flowers  which  mortals  may  gather  but  once 
in  a  life;  she  would  never  pluck  them. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  heard  Louisa's  step,  and  opening 
the  door  of  communication,  looked  into  die  salon,  and 
asked,  — 

"Why  are  you  not  practising?" 

Mrs.  Templar  had  very  icy  tones  at  her  command. 

Louisa  went  in  a  hurry  to  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Templar  continued,  — 

"Ton  don't  wish  the  curiosity  of  those  German 
people  to  be  excited,  I  suppose.  Before  them  and 
every  one  else  I  shall  set  you  the  example  of  behaving 
to  one  another  as  we  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I 
expect  you  to  have  sufficient  proper  feeling  to  follow 
the  example  I  set  you." 

Mrs.  Templar  shut  the  door,  and  Louisa  began  her 
'^do,  mi,  re,  fa,"  with  what  interest  or  inclination  one 
may  imagine. 

Mingling  with  her  fear  of  her  mother,  there  was  a 
sort  of  pity,  as  she  listened  to  these  useless  precautions. 
Th^r^e  understood  all  that  was  going  on,  and  Claire 
must  be  also  behind  the  scenes;  and  Claire,  who  had 
always  confided  her  own  unhappy  love  crises  to  the 
fiist  willing  ear,  would  think  nothing  of  talking  over 
GtHtave^B  mishaps  with  the  first  comer.  Louisa  could 
etsily  fancy  she  heard  Claire  saying,  "He  is  my  cousin, 
ytm  know,  and  of  course  we  know  all  about  it,  and 
fed  for  him." 

The  utmost  that  could  be  hoped  was,  that  the 
story  might  not  reach  the  ears  of  that  pale,  cold- 
blooded  Vicomte  Raoul  de  VilJemont  Louisa  ^uld 
never  have  the  courage  to  fkce  him  and  tkoeQ  otlv^x 
Jmvg'  men  whom  Jfadame    von  EhtimeixiTL  \csv^  \.^ 

\* 
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assemble  in  her  rooms,  if  she  was  to  be  pointed  out  as 
the  heroine  of  a  clandestine  love-story.  How  she 
wished  that  she  could  see  M.  Marc  alone,  and  beg 
him  to  prevent  the  exposure  she  dreaded. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  Mrs.  Templar  main- 
tained a  resolute  silence  towards  Louisa;  in  a  word, 
she  sent  her  to  Coventry.  Perhaps  the  girl's  greatest 
trial  was  when  her  mother  did  speak  to  her  with  as- 
sumed familiarity  at  meal  times,  while  Th^rfese  was 
present  —  Louisa  acted  her  part  as  badly  as  possible. 
The  marquis  did  not  appear  during  those  two  long 
days:  on  the  third  afternoon,  M.  de  Lantry  callei 
Her  first  glance  at  his  face  told  Louisa  that  he  had 
heard  one  version  of  her  case,  and  it  also  showed  her 
that  he  was  sorry  for  her.  Would  he  speak  about  it 
to  Mrs.  Templar?  Louisa  grew  pale  at  the  thought 
She  had  no  faith  in  any  influence  over  her  mother, 
save  in  that  of  M.  de  Blacourt.  She  did  not  see  in 
Marc's  calm  face  that  'temperamental  or  taming 
power,"  which,  without  knowing  how  to  describe  it, 
she  instinctively  recognized  in  the  marquis's  eye. 

After  a  few  sentences  as  to  the  weather,  Marc 
plunged  into  the  dreaded  subject 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you,"  he  said,  addressing 
Mrs.  Templar,  but  including  Louisa  by  turning  his 
head  in  her  direction,  "if  I  can  be  of  any  use  or  com- 
fort to  you?  I  have  heard  that  you  are  in  trouble, 
and  I  consider  as  one  of  the  dearest  privileges  of  a 
Christian  pastor,  his  right  of  entrance,  wherever  help 
or  consolation  are  needed." 

''jReaUy,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  bridHng,  "I  am  not 
aware  that  we  are  in  asry  \xo\i\Aft^  qx  ^Ssjix*  %sfi|  «itrow 
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as  befallen  us.  Do  you  know  of  any,  Louisa,  my 
ear?" 

Louisa  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  Marc 
aw  that  she  was  crying  bitterly. 

"There  are  signs  of  grief  here  at  least,"  he  said, 
Qotioning  towards  Louisa,  "Pray,  recollect,  Mrs. 
Templar,  that  I  am  not  a  stranger  —  I  knew  this 
'oung  lady  when  she  was  a  child;  she  has  often  sat 
m  my  knee.  Believe,  I  beg  of  you,  that  I  have  her 
►est  interests  at  heart;  and  if  you  will  give  me  credit 
or  no  better  reason,  believe  me  I  am  anxious  to  help 
ler,  because  my  affianced  wife  dearly  loves  her." 

"So,  then,  the  audacity  of  that  good-for-nothing, 
ow-bom  young  man,  and  Miss  Templar's  folly,  are 
mown  above  stairs!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Yes,"  said  Marc;  "but  I  did  not  inquire  how  the 
tory  reached  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  and  her  daugh- 
ers.  The  friend  of  both  parties,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
io  some  good." 

"You  might,  if  you  could  conquer  the  obstinacy  of 
hat  young  lady.  As  for  me,  as  I  told  M.  de  Blacourt, 
wash  my'  hands  of  any  further  interference  in  her 
ate." 

"Do  you  give  me  leave  to  talk  over  this  affair 
irith  Mdlle.  Louisa?"  asked  Marc. 

"Oh!  certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"Then  may  we  go  into  the  dining-room?" 

"Dear  me!  is  a  t^te-^-tlte  necessary?" 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Marc,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Templar  said,  "There's  no  occasion  for  you 
0  move,  I  shall  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
ive  place  to  my  youngers;"  and  so  sayings  she  went 
Qto  the  adjoining  room. 
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In  fact,  under  this  show  of  indiffer«ioe  or  dii 
pleasure  at  M.  de  Lantry^s  visit,  Mrs.  Templar  hid  hei 
thankfulness  that  a  mediator  had  come  forward,  i 
continuance  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  precedk| 
days  was  impossible,  and  Mrs.  Templar  had  begun  U 
wish  for  a  crisis. 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  were  Marc's  first  wordf 
to  Louisa.  "From  what  I  myself  have  known  of  you 
and  from  what  Ismay  tells  me  of  you,  I  am  sure  thai 
the  deception  you  have  practised  must  have  beer 
sorely  irksome  to  you.  You  must  be  glad  that  it  if 
over  at  any  cost." 

Louisa  let  her  hands  drop  on  her  lap;  he  conic 
see  the  fingers  trembling  as  she  nervously  intertwinec 
them. 

Marc  said,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  it  hap 
pened?"  —  in  other  words.  Marc  was  desirous  of  dis 
covering  by  Louisa's  explanation  whether  she  love( 
Gustavo.  Whatever  he  did  or  tried  to  do  in  the  matte: 
must  be  modified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  he; 
feelings. 

The  sisters  upstairs  difiPered  in  opinion.  Fiorett( 
said,  "Louisa  is  just  the  girl  to  get  into  a  scrape,  anc 
not  to  know  how  to  get  out  of  it  again.  I  don't  be 
lieve  she  cares  a  pin  for  the  man;"  and  Marc  inclined 
to  think  rather  as  Fioretta  did,  than  to  adopt  Ismay'^ 
more  sentimental  views. 

Louisa  continuing  silent,  Marc  said,  soothingly,— 

"I  am  confident  you  did  not  wilfully  set  about  de- 
ceiving your  mother." 

She  looked  at  him  with  earnest  eyes,    the  long 

Jssbes  all  wet  and  matted  with  her  quiet  tears,  and 

pronounced  a  quivering  "^o^    ^^  ^\\^^\.\sasT^  her. 
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lOt  let  her  take  her  time.  She  w6nt  on  in  little  broken 
entenees. 

"It  is  not  obstinacy  indeed,  M.  Marc;  —  I  don't 
hink  it  is  so  easy  to  know  what  is  right" 

"I  agree  with  you,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
[  ask  yon  to  confide  your  story  to  me,  that  we  may 
jy  together  to  find  out  what  is  really  the  best  for  you 
to  do.  Duties  do  clash  sometimes,  and,  perhaps,  in 
jTonr  case." 

"It's  this,  M.  Marc:  —  I  gave  my  word,  and  I  do 
Qot  think  any  one  should  break  a  promise." 

"If  it's  a  promise  to  do  wrong,  certainly  every 
)iie  should.  Suppose  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  piad- 
11688  you  had  promised  to  murder  me,  ought  you  to 
teep  your  promise?" 

"Oh,  no;  —  but  that's  a  downright  crime.  Now, 
is  it  really  wrong  in  me  to  have  promised  Gustavo 
jfastineau  that  I  would  not  marry  for  three  years?  I 
aever  would  marry  him  or  any  one  else  against  mam- 
na's  wish." 

"Did  you  tell  him  so?" 

"He  did  not  ask  me  to  marry  him;  he  said  he 
ranted  time  to  try  and  rise  in  the  world." 

"How  old  were  you  then?" 

"I  was  sixteen  and  a  month." 

"Surely  you  had  begun  to  comprehend  something 
>f  what  those  sort  of  wishes  and. promises  meant?" 

"M.  Marc,  I  think  you  will  believe  me,  if  no  one 
tlse  will;  —  you  seem  to  understand  people,"  said 
^ouisa,  still  twisting  and  untwisting  her  trembling 
ingers.  "I  was  sorry  for  Gustavo,  and  I  did  care  for 
im  in  a  way.  He  vexed  me,  too,  by  saying  that  it 
rns  hecHuse  he  was  a  shop-hoj  I  looked  flio^ni  \ji?jw3l 
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him,  and  that  he  had  heen  writing  hooks  to  make  me 
proud  of  him,  and  he  hegged  me  so  hard  for  time.  I 
can't  rememher  what  he  said"  —  (a  proof,  thouglit 
Marc,  that  she  did  not  and  does  not  love  him)  —  "it 
was  something  ahont  —  oh!  never  mind;  it  was  all 
very  silly,  I  ^ow  that  now;  and  so,  to  satisfy  him,  I 
said  I  would  wait  —  that's  all." 

Marc  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the  honest, 
innocent  confession.     He  said,  — 

*^And  you  never  felt  troubled  at  having  made  such 
a  promise  unknown  to  your  mother?" 

"I  was  a  little  frightened  just  after;  but  what  with 
masters  and  practising,  I  had  not  much  time  to  think. 
Lately  I  have  been  uncomfortable,  ever  since  we  began 
to  go  to  Madame  von  Ehrtmann's  Thursday  evenings 
—  Gustave  looked  so  cross  and  watched  me  so  —  he 
had  no  right  to  do  that" 

"I  am  afraid  he  had." 

"Dear  M.  Marc,  don't  say  that  I  never  did  pro- 
mise to  marry  him  —  I  never  did  —  indeed  I  did 
not." 

"I  am  certain  you  did  not  think  you  had  done  so. 
How  came  you  never  to  tell  Ismay?  —  girls  always 
have  confidants." 

Louisa  changed  colour.  She  said,  in  alow  voice, — 

"I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  When  I  saw  him  side 
by  side  with  real  gentlemen,  I  was  ashamed  of  him. 
M.Marc,  don't  give  me  up;  —  I  know  it  was  a  shabby 
feeling  —  I  tried  not  to  feel  so,  and  to  take  his  part 
in  my  own  mind,  but  — " 

"I  have  no  intention  of  giving  you  up  —  there  is 

no  reason  why  I  should,    and    every  reason  why  I 

should  not.     Ton  wiW  \ia>7^  lo  w>S.^x  %.  ^<;i^^  dasl  for 
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.ot  having  known  how  to  be  tmiifal  and  candid  at 
be  right  moment.  You  will  try  —  will  you  not?" — 
0  make  good  use  of  this  lesson.  If  Gustave  feally 
oves  you,  as  I  believe  he  does,  you  may  have  done 
lim  incalculable  harm.  Nothing  hurts  man  or  woman 
0  much  as  to  have  placed  their  trust  wrong.'' 

"I  will  hold  good  t^  my  promise,  and  if  you  think 
!  ought  to  marry  Gustave  by-and-by,  I  will  —  that 
s,  if  mamma  will  give  me  leave,  or  I  will  never  marry 
my  one  else,"  said  Louisa. 

**That,  again,  would  be  undertaking  more  than 
■^ou  could  perform.  No,  no;  the  first  —  indeed,  the 
nly  thing  to  do,  is  to  extricate  both  you  s^d  Gustave 
rom  a  false  position.  Will  you  trust  me  to  explain 
our  situation  and  your  sentiments  to  that  unlucky 
right?" 

'*  Please  do,  M.Marc;  I  do  so  long  for  mitmma  and 
i.  de  Blacourt  to  be  friends  with  me  again.  Ismay 
i  not  angry  with  me  —  is  she?" 

''Not  in  the  least;  she  is  grieved  and  is  anxious  to 
ome  and  see  you,  but  we  thought  Madame  Templar 
light  not  approve  of  her  coming  here  just  now.  Before 
go,  let  me  as  your  old  friend,  and  also  as  in  some 
9rt  your  pastor,  give  you  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the 
iture.  Do  not  be  so  anxious  as  to  pleasing  people; 
ou  are  too  much  inclined,  I  see,  to  care  more  for  the 
ispleasure  you  may  excite,  than  for  the  actual  wrong- 
oing." 

''I  cannot  bear  any  one  to  be  angry  with  me,"  said 
jouisa,  with  a  pitiful  face. 

"It  is  not  pleasant,"  returned  Marc,  "but,  in  the 
ause  of  right,  you  must  learn  to  put  up  with  anger 
nd  misconstruction.^^ 
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"Perhaps  it  is4because  I  know  I  am  wrong  every 
way  at  present,  which  makes  me  so  frightened  it 
every  body.  But  I  should  never  be  afraid  to  tell  yon, 
whatever  fault  I  had  committed." 

"I  should  not  spare  you,  I  promise  you,"  said  Maui, 
at  the  same  time  gazing  at  her  with  pitying  kindness. 
**Qood-by,  poor  child."  ^ 

"What  shall  I  say  to  mamma?"  cried  Louisa,  re- 
lapsing into  alarm. 

"Ah!  I  may  as  well  save  you  that  little  sufftf- 
ing.  Ask  Mrs.  Templar  if  she  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
see  me." 

"M.Mirc,"  said  Louisa,  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
"I  will  try  and  follow  your  advice;  I  will  copylsmay, 
and  then  I  shall  be  all  right;  shan't  I?" 
*         He  smiled,  and  said,  — 

"Yes,  she's  a  very  good. model;  but  I  have  preached 
enough  for  one  day.     Go  to  mamma  now." 

Mrs.  Templar  came  with  her  stateliest  manner;  her 
lips  iclosely  compressed,  as  if  neither  persuasion  nor 
torture  should  make  her  open  them.  There  was  really 
something  imposing  in  her  appearance.  Marc,  how- 
ever, was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  embarrassed 
either  by  coldness  or  hauteur.  His  heart  was  always 
so  thoroughly  in  the  work  he  had  on  hand,  whatever 
it  might  be,  that  he  had  a  very  minimum  of  self-eon- 
sciousness.  He  drew  a  chair  to  the  sofa  on  which 
Mrs.  Templar  had  seated  herself,  and  told  her,  in  a 
respectful  but  perfectly  straightforward  way,  the  heads 
of  Louisa's  confession. 

"You  see,"  he  concluded,   "that  it  was  no  pre- 
meditated fault.      Miss  Templar  erred  from  a  kind- 
bearted  impulse;  the  iiieix.^^in.^ik!(^^  ^i  V^  %j^  ^t  her 
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to  the  scrape.  As  one  of  Gustave  Gastineau's  earliest 
leads,  I  intend  to  counsel  him  as  to  the  course  he 
ight  to  pursue;  and  when  I  have  explained  to  him 
e  actual  truth  of  the  case,  that  Mdlle.  Templar  never 
pposed  that  the  promise  he  obtained  from  her  meant 
ore  than  met  die  ear,  he  will  withdraw  claims 
ddentlj  based  on  a  misunderstanding." 

"He  has  no  claims  on  her,'*  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

Marc  certainly  heard  the  words,  but  he  perceived 
)  movement  of  the  speaker's  lips. 

"I  allude,"  he  said,  "to  his  relieving  Mdlle.  Tem- 
lar's  scruples.*' 

A  bitter,  satirical  twist  of  her  features  was  the  only 
iswer  Mrs.  Templar  vouchsafed.  Marc,  therefore, 
ise  to  take  his  leave. 

"You  do  not  go  as  an  accredited  ambassador  from 
e,  M.  de  Lantry.  What  you  do,  you  do  on  your 
wn  account  As  for  that  —  person  you  call  your 
lend,  he  counts  as  zero  in  Miss  Templar's  life;  his 
bit  can  never  cross  hers;  you  had  better  make  him 
iderstand  that" 

Marc  bowed  and  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  he 
18  out  of  hearing,  Mrs.  Templar  called  Louisa,  and 

id,  - 

"Why  are  you  not  practising?  you  forget  that  I 
n't  afford  to  pay  masters  for  nothing." 

As  long  as  life  lasted,  Louisa  never  lost  the  recol- 
ction  of  the  violent  contradiction  between  her  feel- 
gs,  and  her  employments  on  that  day.  She  en- 
lavoured  to  sing,  but  there  was  a  tightness  in  her 
roat  which  strangled  all  sounds.  She  took  to  one  of 
erz's  brilliant  pieces,  then  in  vogue  —  variations  on 
e  marcli  of  La  Violette, 
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**Yoa  are  playing  out  of  time,"  remarked  Ui& 
Templar,  pitilessly;  ''practise  that  passage. for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  —  look  at  your  watch." 
,  Before  the  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Th^rise 
came  to  say  that  Mdlle.  Antoinette  hegged  to  know  if 
madame  or  mademoiselle  could  receive  her.  Louisa 
jumped  up  from  the  music-stool. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  in 
English;  then  in  French  to  Th^r^se,  she  added,  ''Beg 
Mdlle.  Antoinette  to  excuse  us,  we  are  particularly 
engaged." 

As  soon  as  Th^r^se  was  gone,  Mrs.  Templar  said 
to  Louisa,  — 

"If  you  had  a  spark  of  proper  feeling,  or  any  self- 
respect,  the  sister  of  that  man  is  one  of  the  last  persons 
you  should  wish  to  see." 

"I  wanted  to  ask  her  to  forgive  me,  that  was  aH^^ 

"Unstahle  as  water,  you'll  never  come  to  good, 
you'll  fail  in  everything.  You  don't  know  what  you 
would  he  after,  or  what  you  really  wish,  for  two 
minutes  together." 

Louisa  resumed  her  practising. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  a  letter  from  Marc  was 
brought  to  her  by  Ismay.  What  a  balm  there  was 
for  Louisa  in  Ismay's  tender  kiss  —  in  the  gentleness 
with  which  Marc's  affianced  wife  spoke  to  her. 

"This  is  a  letter  from  M.  de  Lantry,  mamma,"  said 
Louisa,  as  she  broke  the  seal. 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

Marc,  in  brief  words,  informed  Louisa  that  he  had 
seen  Gustavo,  that  Gustavo  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  Louisa  was  not  a  free  agent  —  in  short,  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  Taim^\i\x\.T^^^\V\!CL^^Qrsa.  Louisa's 
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iwn  lips,  the  assurance  that  she  desired  to  be  set  free 
orom  her  promise.  Marc  strongly  advised  Louisa  not 
to  shrink  from  the  ordeal;  she  owed  it  to  Gustave  to 
act  with  perfect  frankness.  "Men,"  he  wrote,  "are 
easily  misled  by  women^s  vagueness  and  inclination  to 
half-measures.  You  must  now  say,  No,  clearly,  it  is 
the  greatest  kindness  you  can  do  Grustave,  under  the 
circumstances.  I  wished  to  have  spared  you  the  trial 
of  an  interview.  Bear  this  in  mind,  that  what  you 
suffer  is  nothing  to  what  you  have  inflicted,  and  you 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  pain.  Ismay  can  bring 
me  your  answer.  Always  your  affectionate  well- 
wisher, 

"M.  DB  Lantby." 


Louisa,  after  reading  the  letter,  carried  it  to  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Templar,  without  looking  up  from  the 
work  she  was  busy  with,  said,  — 

"It  really  does  not  concern  me.  I  told  you  before 
that  I  had  washed  my  hands  of  all  interference  in  your 
fate." 

Louisa  flushed;  she  said,  — 

"A  mother  should  not  forsake  her  child  in  trouble." 
Then  she  turned  to  Ismay,  "Tell  M.  de  Lantry,  I  will 
see  M.  Gustavo  Gastineau  at  four  to-morrow  after- 
Doon."  Louisa  named  that  hour,  as  the  one  at  which 
Gustave  would  be  at  liberty.  "Ismay,  would  you 
mind  being  with  me  at  that  interview?  I  shall  need 
a  friend  by  me." 

Ismay  answered  with  quiet  firmness,  — 

"I  will  come."  She  whispered,  as  she  left  Louisa, 
'*Be  of  good  cheer,  you  are  going  to  do  iv^C 
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"Always  appealing  to  strangers  for  help/*  said  Mrs. 
Templar. 

"You  reused  me  yours,"  returned  Louis& 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  shall  permit  you  to  le- 
6eiye  this  noble  swain  of  yours  in  my  drawing-room.** 

"I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  would  not  oblige 
me  to  ask  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  to  allow  me  to  see 
Gustavo  in  her  drawing-room;  or  I  can  meet  him  on 
the  stairs,  or  in  the  street,  I  don't  care.  I  will  see 
him;  he  has  a  right  to  fair  dealing,  even  though  I 
were  a  princess,  and  I  will  not  be  frightened  out  of 
doing  what  a  good  man  tells  nie  I  ought  to  do.  I 
have  striven  all  I  can  to  make  you  take  pity  on  me. 
I  have  owned  my  fault;  I  put  myself  at  your  mercy; 
I  would  have  borne  any  punishment  without  a  word; 
but  to  throw  me  oflF,  to  deny  me  a  mother's  help,  when 
I  want  it  so  sorely,  leaving  me  nothing  to  rest  on  but 
the  compassion  of  strangers;  —  and  Til  accept  it, 
thankfully,  thankfully,  and  pray  to  God  to  bless  them 
for  it" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  high,  unnatnrtl 
tone,  and  then  Louisa  rushed  into  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Templar  was  startled;  she  had  goaded  Louisa 
into  open  rebellion,  the  very  thing  the  marquis  bad 
warned  her  not  to  do.  But  to  goad  and  to  irritate, 
was  a  necessity  of  Mrs.  Templar's  nature.  As  soon  as 
she  had  driven  her  victim  or  adversary  into  loss  of 
self-command,  she  felt  soothed,  and  began  to  negotiate 
for  peace.  She  was,  in  truth,  thankful,  even  gratefiil 
to  M.  de  Lantry  for  bringing  about  a  dissolution  of 
Louisa's  ill-advised  promise,  yet  she  could  not  help 
doing  that  which  would  li«v^  Y^^^cuXfe^  \fts»\.  TOABLfrom 
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iteifering  in  the  bm^iness.     Louisa^s  storm  of  passion 
ad  dissipated  Mrs.  Templar's  resentment. 

"Mademoiselle  has  so  bad  a  migraine  she  cannot 
lOme  to  table,''  said  Th^r^se. 

"B^  h^  to  try  and  take  some  potage;  eating  is 
^ffcen  a  cure  for  a  nervous  headache,"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 
n  her  most  good-natured  voice. 

But  Louisa  could  swallow  nothing;  her  temples  were 
beating,  her  heart  palpitating  painfully;  she  felt  as  if 
ire  were  running  through  her  veins. 

"I  must  be  quiet,  Th^rise;  I  must  be  left  alone 
md  in  the  dark.  I  shall  be  well  soon,  if  I  remain 
|uiet" 

Th^r^se,  of  course,  sided  with  mademoiselle  against 
ladame. 

"Mademoiselle  wishes  to  be  left  alone;  the  only 
bing  she  asks  for  is  to  be  left  alone,"  fuiid  Th^r^e, 
dproachfuUy. 

Mrs.  Templar  took  the  hint;  the  tables  were  turned; 
;  was  she  who  was  now  unwilling  to  face  Louisa.  At 
M-time  Th^r^se  was  again  sent  to  inquire  if  Louisa 
rould  come  into  the  salon,  or  preferred  having  a  cup 
f  tea  sent  to  her.  Louisa  begged  she  might  have  her 
9a  in  her  own  room.  Thdr^se  then  helped  her  to 
ndress,  and  put  her  fairly  into  bed.  Mrs.  Templar 
rent  to  see  her,  and  asked  if  the  pain  in  her  head 
ras  better?    Louisa  answered,  — 

"It  is  better,  thank  you." 

"A  good  sleep  will  set  you  all  to  rights.  Grood- 
ight." 

"Gropd-night,"  said  Louisa. 

Louisa  was  at  the  breakfast-table  next  momia^^ 
yoking  HdvensL    Mrs.  Templar  bel[iCkve^  Ok^ft  \i  utf^^OKOi^ 
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had  ruffled  their  intercourse.  Louisa^s  manner  wiu 
constrained  and  reserved;  she  never  once  used  the  wore 
"mamma."  Without  waiting  to  be  told,  she  sat  dom 
to  the  piano. 

"If  your  head  aches,  don't  practise,  Louisa." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  pretty  well,"  and  she  continued 
her  exercise  of  scales. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Templar  proposed 
a  walk. 

"I  must  be  at  home  at  four  o'clock." 

"It  is  not  yet  one,"  answered  Mrs.  Templar;  "you 
have  plenty  of  time." 

They  went  to  the  terrace  in  the  Tuileries  Gardem 
overlooking  the  river,  and  walked  there  for  an  houi 
in  silence. 

"I  wonder  if  all  these  people  I  see  walking  aboul 
are  as  unhappy  as  I  am?"  thought  Louisa. 

It  was  too  early  for  fashionables  to  be  abroad,  bul 
there  were  young  wives  accompanied  by  babies  an^ 
nurses,  and  older  matrons  with  young  girls  by  theii 
side;  one  or  more  couples  were  walking  in  the  more 
retired  alleys,  deep  in  conversation. 

"No  one  looks  unhappy  but  me,"  was  what  Looisi 
thought,  and  yet  every  one  of  those  she  gazed  on 
except  the  babies,  had  their  share  of  care. 

When  she  said,  "We  had  better  go  home,"  Mrs 
Templar  agreed  with  lamb -like  meekness;  she  wat 
alarmed  by  Louisa's  appearance;  she  did  not  like  the 
look  of  her  bloodshot  eyes.  IVIrs.  Templar,  with  all 
her  belief  in  her  own  infallibility,  had  to  suffer  the 
penalty  every  one  pays  who  inflicts  unnecessary 
pain. 

Ab  the  hour  neaxed  iox  ^*^  \sXj^ttv^^  ^^r^Q^ustave 
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Louisa  had  cold  and  hot  fits;  she  could  scarcely  force 
herself  to  sit  still,  or  when  still,  to  control  the  trembling 
of  her  limbs.  Ismay  came  according  to  her  promise  a 
little  before  four.  Marc  had  warned  her  only  to  tap 
at  the  door,  in  order  not  to  startle  Louisa  by  a  ring. 

"She  will  be  sadly  frightened,  poor  little  thing," 
he  said.  "Ismay,  be  brave  enough  to  prevent  Gustavo 
from  worrying  her.  Fioretta  would  have  managed  him 
better  than  such  a  little  dove  as  you." 

"I  can  peck  pretty  sharply  at  times,"  replied 
Ismay. 

"Then  pray  make  use  of  your  beak  on  this  oc- 
casion." 

When  Louisa  heard  Gustave^s  ring  at  the  door,  she 
clatched  at  Ismay 's  arm;  but  when  Gustavo  entered 
the  room,  she  seemed  to  recover  her  presence  of  mind. 
Mrs.  Templar  sate  in  a  chair  by  one  of  the  windows, 
and  never  raised  her  head  or  even  her  eyes;  to  all 
appearance  she  was  ignorant  that  any  visitor  had 
entered  the  room.  Ismay,  full  of  pity  for  Gustavo, 
broke  through  the  rule  of  not  shaking  hands  with  gen- 
tlemen, and  held  out  her  hand  to  Gustavo.  By  so 
doing  she  brought  him  close  to  Louisa. 

He  began  at  once,  — 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you,  Louisa " 

Mrs.  Templar  very  nearly  forgot  her  assumed  in- 
difference at  this  famUiarity. 

"I  have  come,"  said  Gustavo,  "to  ask  you,  Louisa, 
if  what  M.  do  Lantry  told  me  yesterday,  of  your  wish 
to  be  freed  from  the  promise  you  gave  me  at  La  ForSt, 
emanates  of  free  will  from  yourself?" 

"It  does,"  said  Louisa,  speaking  low  but  very 
distinctly. 

Once  and  Again,  fL  *'JL 
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Gustave  was  silent.  He  took,  hold  of  a  chair,  and 
leaned  on  the  top  rail. 

"You  may  ask  this  of  your  own  accord,  and  yet 
not  because  you  yourself  really  wish  to  take  back 
your  word." 

"I  do  wish  to  be  freed  from  my  promise,  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  other  persons,"  replied 
Louisa. 

"Do  you  love  any  one  else?" 

Mrs.  Templar  looked  up  angrily,  and  Ismay  gave 
Gustave  a  glance  of  reproach. 

"I  wish  to  be  free  because  I  do  not  love  yoM," 
said  Louisa,  with  a  flash  from  her  eyes  that  seemed  to 
scorch  him,  for  he  laid  one  hand  over  his  face. 

After  a  little,  he  leaned  down  towards  her  and 
said,  — 

"Will  you  untie  this  ribbon?"  and  he  showed  her 
a  broadish  black  ribbon  hanging  round  his  neck,  to 
which  was  fastened  a  common  glass  locket  containing, 
as  Ismay  could  see,  a  curl  of  fair  hair. 

Louisa  shrank  back  with  unmistakeable  .disgnst 
Gustave's  features  contracted;  a  deadly  paleness  over- 
spread them.  His  mouth  took  a  frightful  expression, 
his  look  was  a  curse. 

"You  refuse  so  small  a  favour?"  he  said.  "Ah, 
well,  so  let  it  be.  Farewell,  Mdlle.  Templar.  I  don't 
know  yet  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  day's 
act  of  yours  —  no  good  to  either  of  us,  I  fear.  It's 
a  terriblb  moment  when  one  loses  faith  in  a  creature 
highly  prized,  dearly  loved.  I  think  you  have  killed 
all  goodness  in  me." 

"Enough  of  this  theatrical  bombast,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar.      "You  liave  \l»i9l  ^wa  ^siss^^x^  Monsieur 
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rustave  Gastinean,  yon  have  nothing  more  to  do  here, 
wonder  you  have  not  more  pride  than  to  go  on 
lemoaning  yourself  in  public/' 

"Yon  are  a  fiend,"  exclaimed  Gustave  fiercely. 

Ismay  jumped  up  and  '  took  him  by  the  arm, 
whispering,  — 

"Pray  go  away,  M.  Gustave." 

"If  you  don't  leave  the  room  directly,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar,  "I  shall  ring  for  the  concierge  to  put  you 
)at"  Ismay  tried  to  impel  him  towards  the  door 
jaying,  — 

"Pray,  M.  Gustave,  go;  act  like  a  gentleman  for 
jrour  own  sake." 

He  obieyed.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room  his  eyes 
met  those  of  Louisa. 

"You  are  free,"  he  said. 

When  Ismay  came  back  Louisa  threw  herself  on 
her  friend's  neck  and  with  a  violent  shudder  ex- 
claimed, — 

"I  am  frightened." 


<il* 
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CHAPTER  11. 

By  the  Sad  Salt  Waves. 

From  this  time  Louisa  ceased  to  be  the  child  a 
had  been.  She  and  her  mother  observed  a  strict  silen 
as  to  her  entanglement  with  Gustaye.  This  was  b 
natural  on  Louisa*s  part;  but  that  Mrs.  Templar  shon 
forego  the  solace  of  all  reproaches  and  recriminati 
was  not  to  have  been  expected.  It  was  just  anotL 
of  those  instances  in  which  Louisa  suddenly  assum 
the  upper  hand,  after  having  acted  like  her  mothe 
object  slave.  The  first  time  Mrs.  Templar  had  open 
on  the  subject,  Louisa  had  said,  with  calm  determii 
tion,  — 

"If  you  abuse  him,  I  shall  go  and  ask  1 
pardon." 

Louisa  spoke  as  one  in  earnest.  Mrs.  Tempi 
called  her  a  fool  —  but  she  took  the  hint. 

They  went  to  the  sea-side  —  to  Dieppe  —  n 
then  the  renowned  bathing  quarters  it  has  becon 
The  Templars  had  quiet  lodgings,  and  Louisa  pas& 
the  mornings  as  she  had  done  in  Paris  —  practisii 
her  singing,  and  piano,  and  harp.  In  the  aftemooi 
she  went  to  the  sea-shore,  accompanied  by  the  lit 
daughter  of  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Templar  caring  litl 
either  for  the  sea  or  for  walking  for  walking*s  saka 

Many  and  many  were  the  successive  aftemoo 
tiiat  Louisa  sat  on  the  beach,  watching  the  rolling 
of  the  waves,  trying  Va  '^^oi  \Ai  ^\A  ^  TQ5i& Xs^  ^hi 
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to  know  when  the  larger  would  swallow  np  the  smaller; 
many  and  many  an  hour  she  passed,  hearing  the 
rustling  of  unseen  life  among  the  shingle,  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  lark  above,  or  idly  gathering  shells. 
But  count,  or  listen,  or  dream,  Gustavo,  M.  de  Blacourt, 
the  Ehrtmanns,  Marc,  Major  Templar,  were  for  ever 
in  her  mind;  they  shifted  places,  formed  new  combina- 
tions; but  were  always  present  to  her  thoughts.  What 
better  could  she  have  done?  was  a  perpetually  return- 
ing question.  Sometimes  memory  recalled  other  scenes, 
further  away  —  those  Versailles  days  would  reappear, 
M.  Granson  and  Laura  figure  again  before  her,  and 
Bhe  w^uld  say  to  herself,  "Nothing  has  ever  gone 
right  with  me  since." 

Now  and  then  she  almost  regretted  that  she  had 
r^  refosed  her  cousin;  she  should  have  had  a  comfortable 
^  English  home,  and  relations  who  would  have  cared 
\  for  her.  She  should  have  had  a  gay  life,  and  perhaps 
i  Major  Templar  might  not  have  been  so  odd  had  she 
known  him  better;  she  could  not  have  been  worse  off 
M  than  she  was  now.  Never  ouce  did  Louisa  pursue  a 
similar  train  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  Gustave. 
She  did  grieve  for  having  pained  him  (she  had  no 
Conception  how  deep  the  wound  she  had  inflicted),  but 
there  she  stopped;  she  never  had  a  moment's  regret 
ft>r  having  got  free  of  her  promise.  She  had  put  her 
^ger  on  the  true  cause  of  her  distaste  for  her  former 
playmate,  when  she  told  Marc  de  Lantry  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  Gustave  when  she  saw  him  by  the  side  of 
^eal  gentlemen.  What  did  make  her  downright  miser- 
^able,  was  the  belief  that  her  dear  old  friend,  M.  de 
Blaconrt,  had  given  her  up.  She  longed  to  write  asid 
heg  for  his  Forgiveness',   nevertheless,   a  moiA\!L  ^^sasw^ 
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by,  and  she  was  still  longing  to  make  an  attempt 
reconciliation. 

One  morning  the  post  brought  a  letter  from  Isms 
announcing  that  the  day  for  her  marriage  was  fixe 
and  requesting  Lpuisa  to  be  one  of  her  bridesmaii 
Louisa  laid  the  letter  before  her  mother.  Mrs.  Temp] 
inquired  why  she  must  read  it 

"It  is  from  Ismay;  she  invites  us  to  her  weddii 
What  am  I  to  say?" 

Mrs.  Templar  hesitated,  then  replied, — 

"It  will  be  inconyenient  to  me  to  accept  the  i 
vitation." 

"Very  well,*'  said  Louisa,  and  sat  down  tj  wri 
an  answer. 

"What  makes  you  in  such  a  hurry?" 

"I  must  give  Ismay  time  to  look  out  for  anotL 
bridesmaid,"  and  Louisa's  pen  went  swiftly  over  ti 
paper. 

"I  suppose  you  are  disappointed,  and  will  lame 
to  your  friend  the  cruelty  of  your  case?" 

"No,  indeed!  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  { 
to  the  wedding,  except  for  one  reason." 

"And  what  is  that!" 

"I  want  to  see  M.  de  Blaeourt;  his  anger  mak 
me  unhappy." 

Mrs.  Templar  made  no  answer  to  this;  but  wh< 
Louisa  was  folding  her  letter,  she  said,  — 

"If  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  accept  Mdl 
von  Ehrtmann's  invitation,  you  may  do  so." 

This  appearance  of  kindness  once  more  'soften( 
Louisa  towards  her  mother.  She  thought  of  her  ot 
suIIenneBB  and  resentment,  and  said,  with  one  of  h 
entbusiaaiic  outbuxsts,  •*-* 
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^'You  are  very  good  to  me,  mamma;  too  good, 
»7  half.  I  really  do  not  wish  to  he  present  at  the 
aarriage;  they  are  very  kind  to  ask  me;  still,  I  am 
nre  M.  Marc  could  not  like  to  see  me  as  one  of 
Camay's  hridesmaids." 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Mrs.  Templar,  who  had  re- 
narked  the  resumption  of  the  term  "mamma,"  which 
Louisa  had  avoided  so  sedulously  of  late. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  I  should  be  so  glad  to  do," 
md  Louisa. 

"Give  them  a  wedding  present,  I  suppose?" 
"Oh!  yes,  of  course.     I  have  some  of  my  nucleus 
money  left,   haven't  I?     But  that's  not  it,  mamma; 
oaay  I  write  to  the  marquis?" 

"What  for?     If  he  chooses  to  neglect  us,  it's  not 
)ar  part  to  make  advances  to  him.     Let  him  alone." 
"He  is  not  neglecting  us;  he  is  angry  with  me." 
"It's  no  business  of  his  what  you  do." 
"Yes  it  is;  he  has  always  been  so  good  to  me." 
"I  don't  recollect  any  such  mighty  proofs  of  his 
lindness.   If  he  had  been  really  your  friend,  he  would 
lot  have  left  you  in  the  lurch  as  he  did;  that  pastor 
•ehaved  better." 

"M.  de  Blacourt  was  angry  at  my  having  done 
rrong;  he  was  my  friend;  he  did  care  for  me;  I  am 
are  of  it;  at  all  events  I  care  for  him." 

"Let  him  alone,  I  tell  you,  and  he'll  come  round, 
ten  are  all  the  better  of  a  little  neglect." 

Louisa  did  not  comprehend  this  sort  of  argument. 
"May  I  write,  mamma?     I  do  so  wish  it." 
"I  wonder  that  a  young  lady,   such  an  adept  at 
landestine   arrangements y  .  should  ihiDhk  \\.  Ti<^^^^%^sr^ 
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to   ask   her   mother^s   permission   for   the   sake  < 
letter." 

^^  Mamma,  you  are  too  cruel." 

"Just  now  I  was  too  kind." 

"Mamma,  mamma,  you  try  me  too  much! 
drive  me  to  evil!  —  this  is  the  last  time  I  will 
your  leave  for  anything;"  and  away  went  Louis 
the  writing-tahle,  where  she  wrote  for  some  time, 
then  left  the  room,  and  presently  after,  Mrs.  Tem 
heard  steps  below  the  window,  and  looking  out, 
saw  Louisa  with  the  landlady's  little  girl  going  a 
the  street.  Louisa  had  two  letters  ostentatiously 
played  in  her  hand. 

When  Louisa  returned,  neither  mother  nor  daug 
alluded  to  M.  de  Blacourt.  Mrs.  Templar  conte 
herself  with  sarcasms  at  Madame  von  Ehrtma 
having  gone  to  Paris  to  marry  her  daughters  to 
Englishmen,  and  having  to  put  up  with  a  poor  Fr( 
pastor. 

"M.  Marc  is   not  poor,"   said  Louisa.      "Mad 
von  Ehrtmann  told  me,  that  if  he  had  been  as  poo 
he  seemed,  he  should  not  have  married  Ismay. 
had  been  putting   aside   money   to  help  to  buil 
Protestant  church." 

"Oh!  so  he  has  bought  a  wife  instead  o 
church." 

"That  money  is  to  be  kept  for  the  church;  bu1 
need  not  save  any  more." 

"You  seem  very  well  acquainted  with  his  < 
cems." 

"I  was  told;  I  did  not  ask." 

"What  an  old  fox  that  woman  is!   she  took  \ 
good  care  to  keep  eyeTy\hm^  ^^^st^X.  ^qvs\.  tqclq." 
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"She  told  me,"  said  Louisa,  "and  I  suppose  she 
pected  me  to  tell  you." 

"Always  contradicting  your  mother;  if  you  go  on 
this  way,  Louisa,  it  will  be  long  enough  before  you 
8  married;  men  watch  how  girls  behave  to  their 
)thers,  and  judge  accordingly.     Suppose  I  am  ever 

wrong,  you  are  not  the  one  who  ought  to  set  me 
jht;  however,  go  on  in  your  own  way,  and  see  what 
u'll  make  of  it  —  no  blessing  will  ever  follow  dis- 
edience  and  impertinence  to  a  parent.  Remember 
3  fifth  commandment;  it  is  the  only  one  that  con- 
ns a  promise  of  reward  in  this  life.  I  have  brought 
u  up,  spared  on  myself  to  give  you  advantages,  done 
thousand  times  .more  for  you  than  Madame  von 
irtmann  has  done  for  her  daughters,  and  yet  how 
Ferently  they  behave  to  her  —  their  mother  is  their 

5t  object,   while  you what  are  you  staring  at 

J  for,  in  that  rude  manner?  Go  to  your  room,  miss, 
d  study  your  catechism." 

Similar  scenes  between  Mrs.  Templar  and  Louisa 
are  now  of  constant  occurrence;  they  were  becoming 
3  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Mrs.  Templar's  temper, 
vays  l)itter,  was  growing  crueL  It  is  to  be  supposed, 
wever,  that  in  her  cooler  moments,  she  repented  of  her 
rshnesses  to  her  daughter;  for  always  after  some  out- 
3ak,  she  bestowed  some  indulgence.  Louisa,  though 
11  sensible  to  any  proof  of  relenting  kindness,  was 
ginning  to  long  for  escape  firom  such  constant 
nging.  It  was  a  bad  school  for  a  young  heart;  in 
5t,  Louisa's  youth  was  already  blighted  —  mildewed. 
le  had  none  of  a  girl's  anticipations  of  happiness  — 
ne  of  those  hopes  which  young  creatures  have,  that 
By  will  grasp  happiness,  where  otii^i^  \i«c^^  ^-sSk&V 
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Without  being  worldly,  Louisa  began  at  Dieppe  t 
contemplate  marriage,  not  as  the  result  of  a  great  an( 
tender  devotion,  but  as  an  escape  from  what  was  da; 
by  day  becoming  an  intolerable  tyranny.'  Leveies 
homes  make  loveless  marriages. 

For  several  days  after  sending  her  letter  to  M.  d< 
Blacourt,  Louisa  expected,  and  expected  in  vain,  ai 
answer.  Mrs.  Templar,  who  had  watched  her  disap 
pointment  morning  after  morning,  could  not  let  th( 
opportunity  slip.  She  abserved,  "You  will  learn  in 
time,  Louisa,  to  abide  by  your  mother's  advice." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day,  Louisa  was 
at  her  favourite  resort  on  the  sea-shore,  very  sad  and 
very  sorry,  when  her  little  companion  left  off  hunting 
for  crabs,  and  called  out,  — 

"Here's  a  tall  gentleman  coming,  mademoiselle." 

Louisa  jumped  to  her  feet,  for  she  recognized  the 
marquis. 

"I  am  so  happy  to  see  you  —  so  much  obliged  to 
you."  He  took  her  offered  hand,  but  he  did  not  look 
pleased.  "I  was  so  afraid  you  would  never  forgive 
me,"  she  added  in  a  lower  voice. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  I  must  answer  you  as  I 
did  your  mother  a  little  while  ago,  in  Figaro's  words: 
Qu'est  ce  que  cela  me  faisait  k  moi?" 

All  the  brightness  which  the  sight  of  him  had 
brought  into  Louisa's  eyes,  vanished  at  this  answer. 

"It  sounds  hard,  I  know,"  continued  the  marquis 

"but  after  all,  it  is  the  truth.     I  am  neither  yotu 

father,  nor  your  uncle,  nor  your  brother.     Accept  mj 

speech   as    a  proof  that  I  consider,  you    have   don( 

nothing  to  offend  xae^  aii<3^  ^oi^^^^^xi^l^^  ajs  I  am  ( 
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0  '  tolerably  reasonable  man,  I  am  not  offended,  but  am, 
pi  I  as  ever,  your  very  humble  servant" 

^  I  Louisa's  heart  swelled  to  suffocation;    this  profes- 

g^  I  sion  of  indifference  hurt  her  far  more  than  would  a  tor- 

I  rent  of  invective,  or  a  declaration  of  unrelenting  anger. 

^,  I  She  walked  on  in  silence  by  his  side;  it  seemed  to  her 

"  j^f  that  he  had  suddenly  become  a  stranger  to  her.    After 

^^1  they  had  walked  thus  some  distance,  M.  de  Blacourt 

am  ^1  "^  preferred  to  say  what  I  have  now  said  to  wri- 

ting it,  because  I  can  explain  away  some  of  its  ap- 
.     ^      parent  harshness.    It  is  necessary,  or  I  hold  it  to  be 

1  2^      so,  that  you  should  not  place  me  in  the  false  position 
hnntii?      ^^  your  family  or  with  strangers,   of  one  with  any 

right  to  guide  you.    I  shall  always  be  ready  to  serve 
-  He "       ^^^  whenever  you  call  upon  me." 
!    ,\  "I  am  too  unhappy,"  said  Louisa,  and  her  voice 

^^^  quivered.     "I  can  please  no  one.     I  don't  know  how 

,li^'      *«*o"&tt." 
^™J  "That  is  true,"  he  replied  in  an  unflinching  voice; 

"you  yield  to  every  impulse  —  you  never  reflect." 
"Yes,  I  do;   but  it's  always  too  late.     I  can  see 

now  how  foolish  I  was.     Don't  turn  your  back  on  me, 

this  time.     Don't,  pray  don't!" 
;  woTGi  rpj^g  sternest  moralist  that  ever  walked  on  earth 

.  Would  have  been  melted  by  the  entreaty  of  that  pas- 

^™  *^j     sionate  young  voice,  aided,  as  it  was,  by  the  pleading 
'^^ .  j     of  the  loveliest  eyes  that  ever  looked  on  man. 
larqci^  "There,  there;  let  the  past  be  past,"   said  M.  de 

^  P^      Blacourt 
ipt  e;  "But  will  you  scold  me,   and  be  very  severe  to 

me,  just  as  you  used  to  be?" 

^^MsJke  Bome  allow&ncej  MdUe.  Loxasa^  iox  xci^  ^'^- 
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its  not  being  so  elastic  as  yours.    You  have  given  my 
affection  for  you  a  shock,  remember/' 

"But  you  do  care  for  me,  a  little?" 

"I  don't  put  off  my  affections  as  I  do  a  coat  You 
will  do  many  more  foolish  things  in  your  life,  Louisa: 
if  we  are  to  continue  friends,  let  there  be  no  more 
concealments  —  no  deceits  —  no  falsehood." 

M.  de  Blacourt's  voice  showed  rising  anger.  Louisa 
fathomed  now,  at  this  instant,  how  much  she  had 
grieved  her  friend;  how  much  she  had  fallen  in  his 
opinion.  She  could  have  thrown  herself  on  the  ground, 
and  kissed  his  feet,  if  she  could  have  hoped  for  pardon 
or  to  have  been  reinstated  in  that  place  she  had  fallen 
from;  but  instinct  told  her  to  be  quiet  —  to  put  on  a 
seeming  calm.  They  spoke  no  more  till  they  reached 
the  lodgings. 

M.  de  Blacourt  declined  Mrs.  Templar's  invitation 
to  stay  dinner;  he  would  see  them  again  next  morning. 
The  following  day  he  came  immediately  after  break- 
fast, and  proposed  that  they  should  drive  to  Arques, 
to  see  the  ruins  of  the  chateau.  He  was  very  con- 
versible,  very  courteous  —  too  courteous  to  please 
Louisa;  the  change  in  his  manner  towards  her  kept 
tears  very  near  her  eyes.  She  restrained  them,  put  on 
a  cheerful  air,  admired  the  country,  picked  a  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers.  She  used  a  thousand  little  innocent 
artifices  to  obtain  a  kind  word  or  smile  from  the  mar 
quis.  The  next  day  and  the  next  day  it  was  mucli 
^e  same  thing  —  an  excursion  to  some  place  in  the 
neighbourhood;  the  same  courtesy,  the  same  agreeable 
conversation,  displaying  a  fund  of  information  on  all 
subjects.  Louisa  plied  M.  de  Blacourt  with  questions, 
listened  to  his  answeis  aa  \kQiU^\3!aK^  ^^x^  ^x««le«u,  had 
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eady  smile,    showed   the  same  willingness  to  be 
sed.     She  went  to  bed  wearied  to  death,  saying  to 
elf,   '^How  can  he  be  so  nnforgiving?  he  knows 
he  is  punishing  me;  yet  he  does  care  for  me;  he 
Mghtened  when  he  saw  me  fall  down  the  bank." 
If  the  marquis  was  punishing  Louisa,  he  was  suffer- 
more  than  she  was  —  she  did  not  in  the  least 
erstand   his   feelings  towards  her.     Mrs.  Templar 
tected  their  true  nature,  and  rather  enjoyed  her 
tion    as    an    on-looker;    never   had   she   been   so 
skble  in  her  temper. 

After  a  stay  at  Dieppe  for  ten  days,  the  marquis 
itioned  one  evening  as  he  was  saying,  *'.good- 
it,"  that  he  purposed  returning  to  Paris  the  follow- 
moming. 

"I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  coming  back?"  he 
to  Mrs.  Templar. 

"I  am  not  sure,"  she  replied,  ^Hhat  I  shall  go  back 
^aris.  I  have  an  idea  of  returning  to  settle  in  my 
ve  country." 

Louisa  looked  surprised.  This  was  the  first  time 
had  heard  of  such  a  plan:  up  to  that  moment  her 
her  had  always  spoken  of  their  return  to  the  Hotel 
EoUande  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  marquis  re- 
d,- 

"Then  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  farewell,  instead  of 
revoir?" 

"I  have  decided  on  no  plan  yet,"  continued  Mrs. 
nplar;  "my  movements  depend  on  a  letter  I  am 
ecting." 

"Under  any  circumstance,"   said  M.  de  Blacourt, 
u  will  let  me  hear  of  you  occasionally?" 
"Loni^a  shall  wn'te,"  returned  Mia.  Tejnsjj^. 
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"Adieu,  and  all  good  attend  you  both!"  Louisa 
clung  to  his  hand.  "Grod  bless  you,  Louisa!"  and  he 
was  gone. 

Louisa  went  to  the  window,  and  fitood  for  some  ten 
minutes  with  her  face  pressed  against  the  glass.  Pre- 
sently Mrs.  Templar  said  cheerfully,  — 

"I  have  paid  him  off  for  his  telling  me  our  affairs 
were  no  business  of  his." 

"Are  we  going  to  England,  mamma?" 

"Of  cotrse  we  are,  but  not  till  next  spring;  what 
should  we  do  there  in  the  winter?" 

Louisa  went  to  bed  very  much  comforted.  England 
was  terra  incognita  for  her;  all  her  habits,  all  hier 
friends  were  continental 
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CHAPTER    III. 

One  Wedding  makes  another. 

Fhe  month  of  November  found  the  Templars  again 
'aris,  in  their  entresol  of  the  Hotel  de  Hollande. 
isa's  life  was  what  it  had  been  before  the  discovery 
er  promise  to  Gustave;  if  there  was  any  change,  it 
not  appear  on  the  surface. 

[smay  was  gone  away  with  her  husband  to  one  of 
chief  towns  of  a  department  in  the  north-east  of 
ice,  where  Marc  had  been  apppinted  minister  of 
Reformed  Church;  but  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  still 
ined  her  apartment  in  the  hotel.  She  had  taken 
etta  to  Baden  Baden  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of 

sister's  society,   they  returned  the  same  week  as 

Templars.  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  had  never 
led  affected  by  Mrs.  Templar's  frigid  manner,  but 
tered  away  to  her  as  if  to  the  most  congenial  of 
its;  indeed,  the  Hanoverian  baronne  ventured  on 
ects  with  her  English  acquaintance  that  no  one 

would  have  had  the  courage  to  broach.  It  was 
;tly  for  the  reason,  that  Madame  von  Ehrtmann  was 
afraid  of  her,  that  Mrs.  Templar,  while  abusing 

preferred  the  baronne's  society  to  that  of  any  one 
in  Paris. 

''My  dear  soul,"  said  Madame  von  Ehrtmann,  at 
first  visit,  after  having,  with  great  apparent  can- 
:,  told  only  what  she  wished  to  tell  respecting 
ly's  marriage;   "J  have  come  in.  ^^ex^oiii  \ft  \sw^<6 
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you  to  mj  Thursday  evenings.  I  have  sent  no  care 
to  the  Huberts;  she  is  nursing  —  quite  a  pattern  moth( 
—  the  cousin  has  somehow  or  other  got  a  situation  i 
private  secretary  to  some  man  with  a  system,  he  : 
safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  —  of  course,  I  pa 
him  over  also,  so  you  can  have  no  reason  for  refusin 
to  let  your  lovely  Louisa  brighten  my  poor  salon, 
am  very  disinterested,  for  no  one  will  observe  Fiorett 
while  Louisa  is  present;  Dieppe  has  added  to  yoii 
daughter's  charms;  her  complexion  is  even  more  tram 
parent,  her  eyes  softer.  Mon  Dieu!  she  may  wear 
crown  yet.  I  hear  that  the  marquis  went  to  see  jo\ 
at  Dieppe." 

"Where  could  you  have  already  heard  that?' 
asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

"Kaoul  de  Villemont  told  me.  Between  us,  mj 
dear,  that  little  young  man  and  his  mother  keep  i 
sharp  eye  on  the  marquis." 

"Do  they?  What  for,  I  wonder?"  said  Mrs 
Templar  in  her  most  lamblike  voice. 

"It's  easy  to  guess:  should  the  marquis  have  m 
children  of  his  own,  Eaoul,  you  understand,  hopes  t( 
inherit." 

"Oh I  now  I  understand." 

"I  would  not  give  much  for  his  chance,"  continued 
the  German  lady;  "M.  de  Blacourt  is  still  a  very  fin( 
man,  erect,  not  very  grey,  an  air  of  melancholy  mystei; 
about  him  —  he  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  tb 
young  vicomte  with  some  girls." 

"Is  Fioretta  debating  between  the  two?"  inquirei 
Mrs.  Templar,  slyly. 

"Ton  my  honour,  I  wish  she  had  the  altemativ 
ia  her  power,"    cried  lii^  \i«£Qimfc^  m  ^  ^owse  tha 
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soniided  honest;  "no  —  no!  Fioretta  must  be  satisfied, 
as  her  sister  has  been,  with  something  less  exalted.'' 

From  the  very  first  of  Madame  von  Ehrtmann's 
reunions  y  Mrs.  Templar  remarked  that  Eaoul  de  Ville- 
Biont  was  often  by  Louisa's  side,  that  he  never  failed 
to  seek  her  when  M.  de  Blacourt  was  talking  to  her,  and 
that  ^enever  the  younger  gentleman  approached,  the 
dder  always  ceded  his  place. 

By-and-by  Yicomte  Raoul's  mother  appeared  at  one 
of  Madame  von  Ehrtmann's  Thursdays;  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Templar,  and  announced  to  that  lady,  at  that 
instant  cased  in  triple  mail  of  reserve,  that  she  had 
long  desired  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  that  of 
her  amiable  daughter.  The  following  day  Madame  de 
Villemont  called  on  Mrs.  Templar,  who,  mortified  at 
being  found  by  a  Court  lady  in  a  small  entresol,  was 
more  icy  than  ever;  but  the  French  lady  was  nothing 
rebuffed,  her  manner  was  even  caressing  to  Louisa. 
After  his  mother's  visit  Raoul  left  his  card;  Mrs. 
Templar  flung  it  into  the  fire,  saying,  — 

"Remember  this,  Louisa,  I'll  have  no  flirtations." 

"I  am  not  inclined  to  flirt,"  said  Louisa. 

M.  de  Villemont  now  occasionally  was  one  of  the 
^ests  when  the  Templars  dined  on  Sunday  with  M. 
de  Blacourt;  he  dpoke  scarcely  at  all  to  Louisa,  de- 
>roting  all  his  powers  of  conversation  to  Louisa's  mother, 
liouisa  began  to  hate  these  weekly  dinners,  they  were 
1>ecoming  altogether  ceremonious.  Had  she  felt  herself 
t)n  the  same  happy  terms  as  formerly  with  the  marquis, 
she  would  liave  asked  him  why  he  brought  his  cousin 
there  to  spoil  her  pleasure. 

Three  months  had  passed  since  th^i  T«tK^\aa^  x^- 
hirD  Jrom  Dieppe  —  three  months  ot  a  is^^  ^oiterj 

Oncff  and  Again,  JJ,  % 
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calm;   all  that  agitated  Louisa  she  locked  within  her 
heart     March  was  at  hand,  and  she  trusted  that  her 
mother  had  been  in  earnest  in  saying  that  she  would 
go  to  England  in  the  spring;  she  had  the  restlessness 
of  one  whose  life  has  no  wholesome  aim.   She  rose  one  j 
Thursday  morning  to*  go  through  her  usual  mill-horse  /- 
routine  —  nothing  in  sky  or  on  earth,  out  of  doors  or  fc 
in  doors,  predicted  that  that  day  was  more  than  the  jL 
preceding  one,  to  mark  an  epoch  in  her  life. 

At  breakfast  Mrs.  Templar  received  a  letter. 

"I  don't  know  the  hand  —  the  postmark  is  Lam- 
berton."  She  opened  the  envelope,  and  drew  out 
wedding  cards,  —  "Major  and  Mrs.  Templar." 

"Who  has  he  married,  I  wonder?"  she  exclaimed, 
and  examining  the  envelope,  she  found  "Ada  Wilton" 
printed  on  the  turn  over.  "Well,  she  has  managed  it 
at  last,  thanks  to  you!  The  idea  of  that  common-plaee  L 
creature  being  mistress  of  Lamberton  —  ugly  and  old 
into  the  bargain!  It  is  enough  to  make  your  father 
rise  from  his  grave,"  and  Mrs.  Templar  threw  the  cards 
to,  or  rather  at  Louisa. 

Louisa  said  calmly,  — 

"I  think  she  always  cared  for  my  cousin." 

"FoM  think!  my  cousin,  indeed!  prettily  you  treated 
your  cousin!" 

"He  is  not  offended,  or  he  would  not  have  sent 
cards." 

"She  sent  them,  I'll  be  bound,  to  crow  over  yon." 

"I  don't  see  that  she  could  have  done  it  otherwise 
than  in  kindness;  she  must  have  been  a^exj  much 
obliged  to  me  for  saying,  ^No,  no,'  to  him." 

^^Grant  me  patience  I"  e^iLdaimed  Mrs.  Templar,  ex- 
cited by  Louisa's  oppoB\doii\ ''^\^i^«^^lwsL^^s8AWn. 
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to  drive  me  mad.  Slave,  slave,  as  I  do  for  you  — 
spare  nothing  on  you  —  and  I  get  only  impertinence 
as  a  reward." 

Here  Mrs.  Templar  began  to  cry. 

"Mamma,  do  believe  me,  I  don't  purposely  ofiPend 
you  —  I  do  try  to  please  you  —  I  really  do  —  why 
else  do  I  go  on  all  day  at  that  weary  music,  but  be- 
cause you  wish  it?" 

"That's  right,  reproach  me." 

"It  is  not  meant  as  a  reproach;  I  would  do  any- 
hing  to  content  you ;  if  I  had  believed  that  you  would 
lave  liked  me  to  marry  my  cousin  I  would  have  done 
t  —  I  don't  care  about  myself." 

"Very  fine  —  when  you  were  engaged  to  that  low 
ellow  —  do  you  fancy  Major  Templar  would  have 
ondescended  to  take  you,  after  he  found  out  what  you 
vere-,  Louisa,  no  blessing  will  ever  follow  you  — " 

"You  have  said  that  very  often,  mamma,  but  I 
lan't  believe  that  a  girl  is  ruined  for  life  because  she 
las  once  made  a  silly  promise." 

"That's  your  opinion,  is  it?  Does  M.  de  Blacourt 
)ehave  to  you  now  as  he  formerly  did?  A  girl's  re- 
futation. Miss  Templar,  is  for  ever  tarnished  by  a 
landestine  affair.  Do  you  think  all  those  young  men 
rou  meet  at  the  Von  Ehrtmanns'  haven't  your  story  in 
heir  mouths?  I  can  tell  you  that  vulgar  wretch  has 
'•ou  in  his  power  for  life." 

"Mamma,  have  pity,"  gasped  Louisa  —  she  was 
he  colour  of  ashes. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  gone  farther  than  she  either 
bought  or  intended;  she  did  not  know  how  to  retract 
rhat  she  had  said.    Suddenly  assuming  an.  ^iJiTs^'ot^XftT^ 
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manner,  that  was  at  the  same  time  apologetic,  she 
said,  — 

^^Come,  come  Louisa,  don't  let  us  make  mountains 
of  mole  hills.  I  was  angry  —  I  suppose  you  have  said 
things  in  anger  you  didn't  mean  —  I  was  vexed  at 
your  cousin's  speedy  marriage  —  he  might  as  well 
have  tried  his  luck  with  you  d.  second  time.  Come, 
now,  don't  look  as  if  you  were  condemned  to  death." 

Louisa  sighed  and  sighed,  as  if  her  heart  were  like 
to  hreak. 

"Let  us  go  to  England,  mamma,  and  get  away 
from  all  these  people  who  despise  me." 

"Nohody  despises  you;  I  told  you  I  spoke  in  anger. 
Can't  you  forgive  your  mother?" 

Louisa  put  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Templar's  neck  — 
laid  her  head  wearily  on  her  mother's  shoulder.  Mis. 
Templar  was  softened  —  it  was  too  late  —  she  could 
not  withdraw  the  poisoned  arrow  she  had  shot. 

That  night,  after  returning  from  Madame  von  Ehrt- 
mann's,  Louisa  said  to  her  mother,  in  an  unmoved 
voice,  — 

"M.  de  Villemont  proposed  to  me  thb  evening,  and 
I  accepted  him." 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  almost  shrieked  Mrs. 
Templar,  falling  into  a  chair. 

"Because  it  suited  me,  mamma,  and  M.  de  Ville- 
mont was  all  respect,  I  assure  you;  he  said  that  he 
spoke  to  myself,  heing  aware  that  English  girls  wen 
allowed  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  husbands  them- 
selves. He  then  asked  me  frankly  if  I  would  man; 
him,  and  I  said  yes,  if  he  persisted,  after  what  I  had 
to  explain,  and  then  I  told  him  exactly  all  that  hafl 
occurred  between  Gu&tave  Qca&Mxkfik^NL  ^\i^  \s\a.    He  an 
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svered  that  he  had  heard  something  of  the  matter,  but 
ao  one  could  blame  me,  and  that  it  made  no  difference 
to  him;  thafs  aU  —  oh,  yes,  I  forgot  —  his  mother 
16  to  come  and  speak  to  you  to-morrow.  This  time  I 
nas  resolved  not  to  say  no.^' 

"Suppose  I  refuse  my  consent?" 

"You  will  not  do  that;  you  cannot  expect  anything 
►etter  for  me,  after  my  conduct  I  am  quite  of  your 
pinion  that  no  particular  blessing  will  follow  me  in 
his  world.  M.  de  Villemont  is  a  gentleman  —  I  beg 
is  pardon,  a  nobleman.  I  shall  be  a  viscountess;  I 
jn  sure  you  will  be  glad  of  that." 

"Louisa,  I  don't  inow  you  in  this  mood." 

"Look  here,  mamma;  you  have  chafed  at  me  for 
rears;  you  don't  love  me  as  other  mothers  love  their 
[aughters,  I  cannot  say  why;  I  am  not  happy  with 
ou,  let  me  try  ta  be  happy  with  some  one  else." 

"All  you  are  saying  has  no  foundation  but  in  your 
magination,  Louisa;  you  have  done  a  silly,  a  very 
illy  thing.  Tou  have  no  money,  and  no  Frenchman 
aarries  a  portionless  girl." 

"No  money?"  repeated  Louisa;  "my  uncle  Templar 
old  me  he  had  given  me  five  thousand  pounds." 

"He  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  "to  do 
nth  as  I  thought  best  for  you." 

"That's  the  same  thing,"  returned  Louisa.  "Don't 
et  us  talk  any  more  about  it  to-night;  my  head  is 
putting." 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Templar  was  with  M.  de 
31acourt   before    nine    o'clock.   .  So    urgent    was    the 
aessage  she  sent  to  him,  that  he  went  to  her  in  his 
Iressing-gown.    He  listened  to  the  news  ot  \i%\as&»lv^ 
recipitate  acceptance  of  his  cousin,  "witliout  oiia^^  \o^^x- 
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rupting  the  narrative.  "What  am  1  to  do?"  were 
Mrs.  Templar's  concluding  words. 

"There's  nothing  to  be  said  against  Eaoul,"  re 
turned  the  marquis.  "He  is  neither  dissipated  noi 
extravagant;  he  is  attached  to  his  mother,  and  that's  i 
good  sign  of  him;  he  is  of  a  suitable  age,  and  bean 
an  honourable  name.  His  fortune  is  small,  but  he  wil 
not  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  some  post  under  th( 
government  —  some  sous-prefectwe.^'* 

"You  don't  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Templar;  "I  an 
not  objecting  to  M.  de  Villemont;  the  objection  ii 
more  likely  to  come  from  him.  Louisa  has  no  fortniu 
—  if  she  had  only  acted  with  any  sense  or  prudence!' 

"Love  laughs  at  both,  madame." 

"Love!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar;  "Louisa  carei 
no  more  for  the  man  than  she  does  for  that  cat,' 
touching  with  the  point  of  her  boot  the  beautifu 
Angora  cat,  basking  on  the  rug  before  the  fire. 

"I  did  not  solely  allude  to  Louisa,  but  to  Raonl 
who  astonishes  me  by  the  way  he  has  set  aside  im 
memorial  French  customs  as  to  proposals  of  marriage.' 
Then  recurring  to  Mrs.  Templar's  assertion  of  Louisa'i 
fortune,  he  added,  "Surely  you  once  told  me  tha 
Louisa's  uncle  had  settled  something  more  than  equi 
valent  to  a  hundred  thousand  francs  on  her." 

"He  gave  me  five  thousand  pounds  to  use  for  he 
benefit.  I  made  an  unfortunate  investment,  and,  i) 
fact,  the  money  is  lost." 

"What  all?" 

"All,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

*^Who  advised  the  itw^stment  or  speculation?" 

"That   has  nothmg  to  9lo  m\Ja.  ^^  m^xxsR.;'  ^ 
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mplar,  and  a  flusli  passed  over  her  pale  face; 

jinot  doubt  my  word?" 

it  a  whit:  I  asked  the  question  with  a  view  to 

some  opinion  as  to  whether  you  had  lost  your 
by  ill  luck,    or  been  swindled  out  of  it     Of 
'^ou  employed  some  man  of  business  to  investi- 
J  aflPair?" 
S  I  did  not." 

r  dear  lady,  half  confidences  are  useless  always, 
ingerous.  You  must  be  clear  with  me,  if  you 
•  my  advice  or  my  help." 

Templar  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  then  she 
It, — 

you  knew  how  I  have  pinched  myself  to  save 
ig  for  her  out  of  my  income.  I  have  never 
r  happiness  —  always  sacrificing  myself,  and 
m  for  it.  I  let  her  father  mortgage  half  my 
,  and  he  never  cared  a  straw  for  me  —  never. 
:  well  towards  her  when  I  trusted  Her  money 
3tch.  I  wanted  her  to  be  rich  and  independent, 
►  feel  the  slights  I  had  felt  in  my  youth,  never 
breed  to  marry  because  she  was  poor.  For 
have  scarcely  allowed  myself  decent  clothes  to 
s:,  and  she  was  always  well  dressed.  I  suffered 
dd  while  she  was  warm;  she  has  had  the 
who  teach  duchesses,  and  all  but  my  gown  is 
md  yet  she  does  not  love  me  —  she  is  ready 
vay  with  the  first  man  that  asks  her." 

marquis,  in  listening  to  Mrs.  Templar,  made 
3Ctions;  first,  that  nothing  makes  a  person  so 
I  the  sense  of  a  personal  error;  secondly,  that 
jmplar,  with  all  her  faults  of  temper,  was 
of  self-sacri£ce  —  and  he  \ie\9k.  %^-^ajisc&RRk> 
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even  in  a  false  direction,  as  worthy  of  esteem.  Tliis 
was  what  made  him  avoid  any  hint  of  blame,  and  say, 
soothingly,  -— 

"No  one  can  doubt  that  in  all  you  have  done  yon 
have  had  Louisa's  good  in  view.  She  has  acted  fool- 
ishly; her  passionate  nature  leads  her  constantly  into 
danger;  but,  my  good  friend,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  now  but  to  tell  her  the  fate  of  her  little  fortune." 

"I  cannot  do  it;  I  cannot  lower  myself  to  my  own 
child.  You  must  tell  M.  de  Villemont  that  I  dis- 
approve of  my  daughter's  marrying  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic." 

The  marquis  laughed. 

"For  what  do  you  take  me  that  you  propose  to 
me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  falsehood?  As  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  consult  me,  I  shall  tell  you 
what  I  conceive  to  be  your  best  course.  Go  home  and 
explain  your  situation  to  Louisa;  let  her  decide  what 
to  do  —  that  is,  how  Eaoul  is  to  be  informed  that  she 
has  no  fortune.  Truth  is  ever  safe.  Suppose  you  get 
rid  of  Eaoul,  the  same  case  must  arise  again.  Louisa 
believes  she  has  money  —  the  sooner  she  is  undeceived 
the  better.  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  her  if  she  will 
not  be  more  eager  than  yourself  to  conceal  the  share 
you  had  in  the  loss  of  her  money.  Above  all,  don't 
consider  me  bound  to  any  deception  with  £aoul  or 
Louisa." 

The  last  observation  fired  Mrs.  Templar. 

"You  think  Louisa  so  very  superior  to  me.  She 
never  told  you  of  her  prince?" 

"What  prmce?" 

Mrs.  Templar  aBS^erftSiAo^  T^^>C\\\^^>aa.v^^tQflw 
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of  the  idyll  of  the  crown  prince.  When  she  had 
Snished,  M.  de  Blacourt  said,  — 

"You  had  better  let  her  many  Raonl/' 

"You  don^t  suppose  he  would  take  her  without 
noney?" 

"Why  not?  —  since  he  asked  her  to  marry  him 
nthout  taking  any  of  our  usual  precautions  to  ascer- 
ain  what  dowry  she  had/' 

"As  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Templar,  "Frenchmen 
Jways  take  it  for  granted  that  English  girls  have 
Qoney." 

"We  are  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle,"  said  the 
aarquis',  "either  wait  to  avow  that  she  is  portionless 
ill  the  contract  of  marriage  is  about  to  be  drawn  up, 
►r  say  so  now.  This  last  plan  will  be  the  wisest  — 
t  will  prevent  a  scandal  that  must  injure  Louisa. 
Somehow  or  other,  if  this  marriage  is  broken  o£f,  that 
ttory  of.  her  entanglement  with  young  Gastineau  will 
^et  abroad,  and  serious  misconstructions  of  both  cir- 
cumstances may  ensue." 

"You  are  very  anxious  to  force  on  this  marriage," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar,  angrily,  and  suspiciously. 

"Mon  Dieu!  what  a  woman,"  said  the  marquis 
lalf  to  himself.  "You  come  of  your  own  accord,  ma- 
lame,  to  ask  my  advice;  I  give  it,  and  you  directly 
magine  I  have  some  ulterior  views;  explain  to  me 
¥hat  interest  can  I  have  other  than  your  daughter's  in 
his  business.  Seek  in  every  convolution  of  your  brain 
■or  any  other  possible  motive  than  her  welfare;  if  you 
iiscover  one,  I  will  pay  you  down  the  lost  fortune." 

"You  irritate  me,  and  then  you  take  advantage  of 
i^hat  I  say;  you  have  no  feeling,  no  compassion  for 
ne,   and  yet  God  knows  there  isn't  a  \>^\5gKt  m  "^^ 
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street  needs  it  more;^^  and  Mrs.  Templax  covered  her 
face  and  sobbed  aloud. 

The  marquis  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

"That's  the  way  with  your  sex  —  tears,  the  mo- 
ment they  are  proved  in  the  wrong  —  what  weapons 
has  a  man  against  a  weeping  woman?  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  do  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"Speak  to  Louisa  —  make  her  understand  it  all. 
I  have  no  one  to  help  me  if  you  will  not." 

"Very  well;  I  will  speak  to  Louisa;  I  will  call 
within  a  couple  of  hours." 

Mrs.  Templar  said,  "Thank  you,"  in  quite  the 
humble  tone  of  a  victim,  which  very  nearly  provoked 
the  marquis  into  another  outbreak.  He  contented  him- 
self with  ringing  the  bell  so  violently  that  the  bell- 
rope  remained  in  his  hand. 

"I  had  better  go  now,"  continued  the  lady  in  the 
same  resigned  voice. 

"You  cannot  walk  firom  here  to  the  Sue  de  la  Paii. 
Denis  will  get  you  a  coach." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Victory. 

Louisa  received  the  marquis  with  an  air  of  defiance 
-  it  was  assumed  to  hide  embarrassment  Mrs.  Tem- 
\ai  had  said  to  Louisa  at  breakfast  that  M.  de  Bla- 
)urt  was  coming  to  speak  to  her  about  M.  de  Yille- 
ont,  and,  from  the  expression  of  her  mother's  face, 
ouisa  took  it  for  granted  that  the  promised  interview 
as  not  likely  to  be  an  agreeable  one. 

On  entering  the  room  the  marquis's  quick  eye  dis- 

5med  on  a  console  the  bouquet  de  rigueur,  with  which, 

I  Paris,  the  futur  salutes  the  awakening  of  the  future, 

ouisa  saved  the  visitor  the  trouble  of  seeking  for 

suitable   beginning   to    their    conversation   by  say- 

ig>  — 

"I  know  you  have  come  to  lecture  me  about  my 
aving  accepted  your  cousin  out  of  my  own  head, 
efore  you  begin,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  given 
ly  word  once  again,  and  this  time  I  mean  to  keep  it 
[.  de  Villemont  behaved  very  nobly  to  me"  (the  mar- 
ais's  eyebrows  went  up  an  inch).  "I  told  him  all 
lat  hatefol  story  about  Gustave  Gastineau,  and  he 
dd  it  made  no  difference.  I  am  dreadfully  tired  of 
ways  being  found  fault  with,  and  so  it  was  quite  a 
ieasant  novelty  not  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal.  As 
>r  caring  for  M.  de  Villemont  more  than  for  all  the 
orld,  he  did  not  ask  me  to  do  that  —  it's  not  the 
shion  in  France.    I  intend  to  make  limn  a  \^<c^^  V^^\ 
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that  is,  as  far  as  such  an  onforttinately  faulty  creature 
as  I  am  can  do  anything  good.  I  shall  adore  him,  if 
he  does  not  scold  me  from  morning  till  night.'' 

All  this  was  said  volubly  and  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Calm  yourself,"  began  the  marquis. 

"I  can't  be  calm,"  interrupted  Louisa;  "there's 
going  to  be  a  fuss.  I  believe  nothing  in  the  world 
can  happen  to  me  as  to  other  girls.  There  was  Ismaj, 
she  was  allowed  to  marry  in  peace." 

"Louisa,  do  you  not  consider  me  as  your  friend?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  are  my  friend  or  not," 
she  went  on,  always  with  more  excitement;  "you  have 
not  been  very  kind  to  me  lately.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
all  over  stings;  it  does  not  do  always  to  be  severe  — 
at  least,  not  with  me;  I  am  not  a  spaniel.  Since  M. 
Marc  went  away,  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  kind 
advice;  always  something  ironical  from  you,  as  if  hit- 
ting at  people  was  the  way  to  make  them  open  their 
hearts  and  be  candid." 

"Bear  with  me  now  for  a  few  seconds,"  said  M.  de 
Blacourt,  quite  overpowered.  "I  have  not  come  to 
reproach  or  to  lecture  you.  I  am  commissioned  by 
your  mother  to  make  a  painful  disclosure  to  you." 

Louisa  fixed  her  eyes  in  surprise  on  the  marquis. 
His  face  bore,  veiy  distinctly,  marks  of  suffering;  the 
mouth  was  drawn  down,  the  cheeks  had  fallen,  the 
eyes  were  sunk,  and  all  the  features  were  twitching 
nervously.  Louisa's  passion  fell  at  once,  as  every  wo- 
man's anger  does  fall  at  the  sight  of  pain  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  man  who  has  any  sort  of  hold  on  her 
affections.  She  sat  down  and  said,  as  she  shaded  her 
eyes  with  one  hand,  — 

"What  is  it?" 
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The  marquis  informed  her  of  tjbe  entire  loss  of  the 
money  which  her  micle  had  given  her,  and  of  her  mo- 
tl^er^s  distress  at  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  disaster. 

"Poor  soul!"  added  the  marquis,  "she  has  never 
4Jlowed  you  to  feel  any  of  the  effects  of  the  loss;  she 
has  denied  herself  every  luxury,  almost  every  comfort^ 
that  you  might  have  the  same  advantages  as  if  you 
had  had  the  money." 

"Are  you  saying  that,  because  you  think  I  shall 
blame  my  mother?  How  well  and  how  kindly  you 
judge  me,"  said  Louisa,  indignantly,  and  she  was 
leaving  the  room. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  cried  the  marquis. 
"I  am  coming  back,  I  just  wish  to  assure  mamma 
that  I  don't  care  about  the  money  being  lost." 

"Wait  a  moment;  there  is  a  consequence  attending 
that  loss,  which  you  don't  think  of."  As  she  did  not 
seem  to  catch  his  meaning,  he  added,  "I  allude  to 
how  it  may  affect  M.  de  Villemont." 

Louisa  for  a  while  did  not  answer,  then  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

"Suspicion  —  suspicion,  nothing  but  suspicion. 
From  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember,  I  never  heard 
of  good  motives  for  any  one's  actions.  It's  all  of  a 
piece;  I  do  believe  I  was  not  meant  to  be  bad.  I 
believe  that  if  any  one  had  ever  seemed  to  care  that 
I  should  be  good,  I  could  have  been  so.  But  always 
tp  be  taught  things  for  mere  show  off,  always  to  be 
heariiig  praises  of  riches  and  rank,  never  to  be  allowed 
to  like  people  because  I  felt  inclined,  had  made  me 
grow  violent  and  hard.  I  was  glad  when  M.  de  Ville- 
mont asked  me  to  marry  him.     I  long  \.o  ^<^\.  ^^iX*  ^^ 
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such  a  mess  of  a  life  as  mine  is.  Now,  you  know  all 
about  what  I  feel;  if  your  cousin  won*t  marry  me,  FD 
go  and  be  a  sister  of  charity  or  a  nun;  I  must  be  done 
with  this  horrid  singing  and  dancing;  I  turn  sick  at 
the  sight  of  a  piano." 

"You  imagine  I  also  have  helped  to  do  you  evilj* 
said  the  marquis. 

"I   care  forj'you  a  great,   great  deal,"  answered  ^ 
Louisa,   firmly,   "but,  lately  you  have  added  to  my 
wretchedness;  how  unkind  you  were  to  me  about  Giifl- 
tave  Gastineau;   how  different  from  M.  Marc     Dear,  ^ 
good  M.  Marc!     I  wish  he  knew  how  grateful  I  am  to    ^ 
him.     I  hope,   oh!   so  much,   that  he  will  always  be 
happy." 

Tears,  for  the  first  time,  softened  Louisa's  eyes. 

"M.  de  Lantry  never  had  half  the  interest  in  you, 
I  have  had  and  still  have." 

"He  was  sorry  for  me,"  said  Louisa,  "and  it  is 
such  a  blessing  to  see  that  some  one  is  sorry  for  you." 
Had  Louisa  looked  at  the  marquis,  she  would  not  have 
thought  him  less  full  of  pity  for  her  than  M.  Marc 
She  went  on  in  a  subdued  voice,  "Will  you  go  to  M. 
de  Villemont  and  say  that  I  have  not  a  penny,  that  I 
was  ignorant  of  having  no  fortune  last  night?  If  he 
draws  back,  make  him  understand  I  shall  not  break 
my  heart  on  his  account." 

M.  de  Blacourt  really  could  not  speak;  every  word 
she  had  said,  [had  gone  to  his  heart;  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  her.  A  handf  is  always  expressive;  Louisa's 
expressed  no  faith  in  the  kindliness  or  sympathy  of  the 
person  in  whose  palm  she  placed  hers. 

In  the  course  of  an  lioxxx  ^  "^^  ^^  ^^%j5ssv«K,  x^^nxaed    \ 
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he  Hotel  de  Hollande;  he  found  Louisa  sitting  just 
re  he  had  left  her. 
He  said,  abruptly,  — 

^*M.   de  Villemont   and   his   mother  will  be  here 
tly." 

Louisa's  eyes  brightened,  — 

^You  see,   that  there  is  some  disinterestedness  in 
world." 

'You  mistook  me,  if  you  fancied  that  I  asserted 
e  was  none,"  returned  the  marquis.  "There  is  no 
!  to  continue  the  debate  just  now.  You  must  pre- 
to  meet  your  visitors  with  composure.  May  God 
i  and  guide  your  fature  life,  Louisa." 
*  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

Her  thoughts  were  distracted,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  somewhat  indignant  at  the  doubts  the  mar- 
had  insinuated  as  to  M.  de  Villemont's  indiffer- 
as  to  her  having  money  or  not.  All  through  life 
go  on  blundering  in  our  estimate  of  the  people 
Lt  us.  In  those  mistakes  lie  some  of  the  greatest 
messes  of  life. 

This  was  what  had  passed  between  the  Marquis 
Jlacourt  and  his  heir  presumptive.  M.  de  Blacourt 
announced  that  he  was  commissioned  by  Mrs. 
tplar  to  make  known  to  Raoul  and  his  mother 
fact  that  Miss  Templar  was  entirely  without 
me. 

rhe  vicomte  replied  by  a  question,  — 
'That  is  very  unusual,   is  it  not,   in  the  case  of 
lish  young  ladies  of  Miss  Templar's  rank?" 
ii.  de  Villemont  had  gleaned  from  the  Von  Ehrt- 
asf  the  social  position  of  Louisa's  famWy. 
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The  marquis  gave  the  explanation  as  to  how  ani 
why  Louisa,  though  the  child  of  the  last  heir  of  Lam 
berton,  was  barred  from  inheriting  the  estate. 

"Surely,"  remarked  the  vicomte,  "Mr.  Templai 
having,  as  it  were,  taken  away  his  niece^s  birthright 
would  consider  himself  bound  to  make  some  provisioi 
for  her." 

"Mr.  Templar  had  fulfilled  that  duty,"  said  th( 
marquis*,  "the  money  had  been  unfortunately  invested 
and  was  totally  lost. ' 

"But  Miss  Templar's  mother  must  have  money,' 
remarked  M.  de  ViUemont;  "the  fact  of  her  living  ii 
the  Eue  de  la  Paix  admits  of  no  other  supposition.^' 

"Mrs.  Templar  lived  on  the  jointure  left  her  b] 
her  first  husband,"  explained  the  marquis;  "in  the  cas 
of  her  daughter  marrying  with  her  consent,  Mrs.  Tem 
plar  would  either  pay  yearly  as  long  as  she  lived,  th 
amount  of  what  would  have  been  the  interest  o 
Louisa's  money  in  the  English""  funds,  or  she  would  ii 
sure  her  life  for  Louisa's  benefit.  The  interest  wool 
be  nearly  four  thousand  francs." 

"How  old  is  Mrs.  Templar?"  asked  Raoul. 

The  marquis's  face,  which  had  been  cloude 
throughout  the  conversation,  now  darkened  ominoud; 
Raoul  remarked  this,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  repi 
to  his  question,  added,  — 

"You  are  aware,  my  good  cousin,  that  my  incon 
does  not  admit  of  my  entirely  overlooking  fortune  : 
my  wife." 

"True;  therefore  the  more  reason  you  should  n 
have  deviated  from  the  usual  road  in  our  xnatrimoni 
matters.^^ 
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"Men  act  often  firom  the  impulse  of  passion  when 
3y  should  be  guided  by  judgment,"  said  Eaoul. 

The  marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
ed, — 

"Luckily,  your  rash  proposal  is  known  only  to 
•8.  and  Miss  Templar,  your  mother  and  our  two 
ves;  withdrawn  now,  it  need  never  be  bruited  to  the 
rid." 

"Is  it  part  of  your  errand,  my  good  cousin,  to  dis- 
ss me  as  Miss  Templar's  suitor?" 

"My  mission  wad  confined  to  communicating  to 
a  that  the  young  lady  would  have  no  dower." 

"You  will  allow  me  to  consult  my  mother?" 

"Do  so,  my  good  Raoul,"  said  the  marquis.  "A 
other's  opinion,  in  a  point  like  this,  should  not  be 
erlooked." 

Raoul  had  not  the  intellect  of  the  marquis  —  far 
»m  it;  but  he  had  his  own  interests  at  heart,  and 
it  made  him  more  than  a  match  for  his  superior 
asin.  Eaoul  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  that  the  mar- 
is's  face  cleared  at  the  prospect  of  a  rupture. 

Madame  la  Yicomtesse,  after  listening  to  all  that 
r  son  had  to  say,  observed,  - — 

"If  you  don't  marry  her,  he  will.  Trust  a 
(man's  penetration;  our  cousin  is  in  love  with  Mdlle. 
uisa." 

The  French  expression  was  more  forcible,  —  "Ndtre 
Br  cousin  est  fdru.  Acceptes,  tu  h^riteras  k  cause 
>Ue." 

Self-interest    lent    two    shallow -hearted,    shallow* 

nee  and  Again,  II.  ^    , 
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headed  persons  a  sagacity  not  their  own.  Baoul  re- 
turned to  M'  de  Blacourt,  declaring  that,  armed  with 
his  mother's  free  consent,  he  was  resolved  to  marr^ 
Miss  Templar  coute  que  coute.  The  young  man  madf 
known  this  magnanimous  resolution  in  ezcelleni 
language,  concluding  with,  — 

"My  happiness  wiU  be  withotit  alloy,  if  I  h»m 
your  approval  also,  my  cousin." 

"In  all  that  relates  personally  to  the  young  lad} 
whom  you  have  chosen,  my  approbation  is  decidedlj 
yours;  as  for  the  prudence  of  ^e  step,  I  have  some 
doubt.     Sans  adieu." 

When  the  marquis  had  left  Louisa  alone,  bidding 
her  expect  Madame  de  Villemont  and  her  son,  horm 
gave  the  reins  to  her  imagination.  She  exalted  Raonl'i 
disinterestedness  to  the  height  of  heroism;  she  was  pre 
pared  to  receive  him  with  hope  and  gratitude.  Hei 
enthusiasm  vanished  with  the  visit.  No  fault  conic 
be  found  with  the  vicomte^s  manner,  nor  with  that  o 
his  mother;  both  of  them  said  and  did  exactly  wha 
was  proper  on  the  occasion.  But  for  the  previous  dis 
cussion  with  the  marquis,  Louisa  would  have  been  sa 
tisfied.  But  between  the  vicomte's  proposal  and  bi 
visit  in  form,  Louisa  had  put  him  on  a  pedestal  1 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  him  there;  and  this  poo 
Louisa  felt.  Nothing  more  sad  than  that  effort  i 
blind  oneself  to  reality. 

Li  the  course  of  that  evening,  Raoul  received  i 
packet  from  the  marquis;  within  was  a  note  and 
paper,  evidently  drawn  up  by  a  notary.     Baoul  rea 
the  latter  first.     It  ran  as  follows:  — 

"Je  soassign6 ,   J  eoa  IslLaft^  ^  ^^o^  ^<^  'QiUivrar 
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Baron  de  Clairefonds,  demeurant  4  116,  Rue  deVaren- 
nes,  Paris,  dans  le  biit  de  reparer  autant  qu'il  depend 
de  moi,  une  injustice  k  laquelle  je  suis  pourtant 
Stranger,  declare  par  le  present  acte,  donner  volontaire- 
m^it,  librement,  et  sans  contrainte,  men  domaine  de 
Clairefonds,  avec  toutes  sos  d^pendances,  pour  en  jouir 
imm^diatement  en  toute  propri^t^,  avec  ses  rQvenus,  k 
M.  le  Vicomte  Raoul  de  Yillemont,  aussi  soussign^, 
qui  accepte  et  s^engage  k  la  condition  expresse  et  sine 
qua  noTiy  qu'il  reconnaitra  par  son  contrat  de  manage 
que  Mademoiselle  Louisa  Templar,  sa  future  Spouse, 
lui  a  apport^  en  dot  une  somme  de  cent  mille 
francs. 

'^D^s  Vinstant  de  la  calibration  de  ce  manage,  M. 
le  Vicomte  Eaoul  de  Villemont  deviendra  propri^taire 
incommutable  et  sans  reserve  du  domaine  que  j^aban- 
donne  par  le  present  acte,  que  je  m'oblige  k  ratifier 
dans  les  formes  l^gales  k  la  premiere  requite. 

''Fait  et  sign^  double  ces  engagements  d'honneur 
a  —  le  — ." 

The  marquis's  note  contained  only  these  words:  — 


"My  dear  Raoul,  — 
"Your  actual  fortune  could  i^carcely  admit  of  your 
carrying  into  execution  your  project  of  marrying  a 
lady  without  dower.  You  perhaps  counted  on  being 
my  heir.  We  can  answer  for  nothing  in  this  world. 
Your  determination  is  one  more  instance  that  men  will 
act,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion to  their  sentiments."  (Eaoul  winced  at  this.^ 
"Therefore  it  Is  possible  I  may  mairy^A  ma-vj  \k3CT^ 

A.* 
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children.     I  make  you  tlie  enclosed  offer,   in  view  of 
your  possible  future  disappointment." 

Eaoul  laughed  as  he  read  the  concluding  words, 
and  going  to  his  mother^s  room,  threw  the  packet  into 
her  lap,  exclaiming,  "Victory!" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It   will   be   over  soon. 

Afteb  this,  M.  le  Vicomte  Raoul  deVillemont  and 
Miss  Templar  went  through  the  prescribed  forms  of 
French  courtship.  The  inevitable  bouquet  appeared 
every  morning;  lettres  a  fcdre  part  du  mariage  were  sent 
by  Madame  la  Yicomtesse  and  her  son  to  those  rela- 
tions and  friends  beyond  a  morning  call,  and  cards 
with  the  cabalistic  signs  "A.  F.  P."  were  left  at  the 
door  of  those  in  Paris.  Visits  were  paid  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Templar  by  the  family  and  acquaintances  of  the 
expectant  bridegroom,  and  the  bride  elect  went  with 
her  future  mother-in-law  to  return  these  civilities.  Mrs. 
Templar  had  resolutely  declined  to  accompany  her 
daughter  for  that  purpose.  Raoul  came  every  day  to 
the  Hotel  de  Hollande,  bien  gante\  ckau88e\  et  fried  — 
well-gloved,  shoed,  and  curled,"  —  and  either  stayed 
an  hour  with  his  betrothed  or  walked  out  with  her,  in 
both  cases  chaperoned  by  her  mother.  The  marquis 
had  said  so  much  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Templar,  had 
msisted  so  strongly  on  a  rigorous  observance  of  French 
etiquette,  that  Mrs.  Templar  felt  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  advice.  The  marquis  furdier  admonished 
Louisa  that  she  was  never  to  remain  alone  with  the 
vicomte;  and  if  her  mother  were  from  home,  she  was 
jiever  to  receive  him  alone.  In  France  they  manage 
aU  theae  matters  differently  from  wliat  \3i6y  4ft  Val^Ti'^* 
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land  —  no  tete-i-t^tes  dre  to  be  thought  of  between  a 
betrothed  pair. 

Louisa  had,  in  former  days,  heard  much  of  love 
from  Claire;  she  had  read  during  her  untrammelled 
life  at  La  For^t  all  the  passionate  scenes  and  descrip- 
tions in  Delphine  and  Corinne;  she  had  seen  M.  de 
Lantry's  affectionate  manner  tolsmay;  she  remembered 
the  boyish  tenderness  of  the  Crown  Prince;  had  suf- 
fered from  the  despairing  morose  worship  of  Ghistave 
Gastineau.  She  therefore  was  prepared  for  some  marlts 
of  attachment  from  Vicomte  Raoul,  the  more  so  after 
such  proof  of  his  disregard  of  fortune.  But  no,  Baoul 
talked  to  her  of  the  Corbeille,  of  balls,  and  plays  — 
the  word  love  neither  played  on  his  lips  nor  glanced 
from  his  eye.  He  seemed  to  her  absurdly  anxioos 
about  her  dress  when  she  was  going  on  a  round  of 
visits  with  his  mother,  giving  her  minute  directions  as 
to  how  she  was  to  behave,  and  to  speak,  or  rather  not 
to  speak  in  French  dowager  coteries,  and  he  often  al- 
luded, in  not  flattering  terms,,  to  the  manners  of  her 
young  countrywomen.  Louisa  chafed  under  this  last 
infliction.  His  coolness  as  a  lover  she  naturally  kept 
to  herself,  but  she  complained  to  her  mother  of  his 
incessant  carping  depreciation  of  England  and  the 
English. 

"It  is  so  disrespectfrd  to  me,"  observed  Louisa,  hfx 
heart  very  full;  "I  can't  help  feeling  it  as  a  mark  of 
more  than  indifference." 

"You  did  not  accept  him  from  affection,  did  you?" 
asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

"No,  but  he  professed  to  care  for  me,  and  since  I 
accepted  him,  I  have  never  been  anything  but  respeet- 
ful  to  ixm." 
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There  can  be  no  drawing  back  now,  Louisa.  Yon 
always  chosen  to  decide  for  yourself,  and  you 
submit  to  what  you  have  brought  on  your  own 
;  make  the  best  of  it  now..  Better  repent  in  a 
3  than  in  a  garret.  Lady  Theodosia  writes  enthu- 
cally  about  your  marriage.  At  all  events,  it  has 
stdvantage,  it  places  you  on  a  level  with  them  all; 
an't  get  everything,  lucky  when  we  can  get  some- 
;1  It's  too  late  to  be  finding  out  faults  in  the 
ate.  Look  at  these  patterns,  and  say  how  you 
have  the  coronet  worked  on  your  handkerchiefs/* 
You  choose,  mamma-,  I  don't  care.'' 
Lnother  circumstance  increased  Louisa's  depression; 
lad  received  a  violent  letter  from  Claire. 
I  could  have  pardoned  you,"  said  Claire,  "if  what 
had  done  had  the  excuse  of  love;  but  you  are 
ying  for  rank  and  riches  —  selling  yourself  I  Mind 
words!  you  have  thrown  away  Uie  substance  for 
shadow,  and  my  belief  is,  you  will  go  to  your 
e  hungering  and  thirsting  after  affection  I" 
The  German  baronne  and  Fioretta  were  the  per- 
who  did  Louisa  most  good  during  the  interval 
een  her  engagement  and  her  marriage.  They  were 
ys  so  charmed  with  everything,  from  the  joli 
lin  of  a  vicomte,  down  to  the  embroideries  of 
sa's  trousseau  —  always  so  full  of  congratulations, 
ithusiastic  over  her  beauty,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
ling-dress;  so  good-natured  in  pointing  out  the 
ntages  of  being  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  de  Ville- 
b,  ^at  they,  and  they  alone,  could  bring  a  smile 
ouisa's  face. 

Che  marquis  was  absent;  he  had  gone  to  Claire- 
9  to  make  Bome  arrangements  aa  tA  \\a  ^x»3QsjUst^ 
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and  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  two  old  servants  of 
the  family.  Louisa  as  yet  only  knew  that  M.  de 
Blacourt  had  settled  the  estate  on  Baoul,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  being  the  probable  heir  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  De  Blacourt  property. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  of  May.  Mr. 
Templar  and  Lady  Theodosia  had  been  duly  invited, 
but  had  declined  on  the  plea  that  travelling  of  late 
days  always  gave  Mr.  Templar  a  fit  of  the  gout;  the 
old  gentleman  wrote  a  pompous,  long-winded  epistle  as 
to  the  settlement  of  Louisa^s  money,  strongly  recom- 
mending Mrs.  Templar  not  to  trust  to  French  law;  he 
proposed  himself  and  his  son  as  trustees  for  Louisa. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  never  really  expected  the  owner 
of  Lamberton  Park  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  for 
her  daughter's  marriage;  nevertheless,  she  breathed 
more  freely  when  she  could  be  certain  that  he  was  not 
coming;  she  did  not  give  the  letter  to  Louisa  to  read 
on  account  of  its  subject,  for  since  the  day  the  marquis 
had  enlightened  Louisa  as  to  the  loss  of  her  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  Mrs.  Templar  had  avoided  the  topic 
with  sedulous  care.  She  had  even  stopped  Louisa's 
assurances  of  indifference  to  the  loss  by  saying, 
sharply,  — 

"You  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it  in  the  end;  I 
am  the  sole  sufferer.'' 

On  this  occasion  as  she  laid  down  the  letter,  all 
she  said  was,  — 

"Your  uncle  and  aunt  are  not  coming." 

"That's  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Louisa;  "they  owed  it 
to  me  as  my  father's  daughter  to  have  come." 

"It's  just  as  well  as  it  is,"  returned  Mrs.  Templar; 
^*Mt,  Templar  would  have  ^axvt^d  \.o  ixiad.dl^  v^lth  what 
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did  not  understand,  and  given  a  great  deal  of  on- 
^essary  trouble.  He  has  sent  you  a  cheque  for  a 
ndred  pounds,  with  which  you  are  to  buy  what  you 
lase  as  their  wedding  present.'' 

"I  should  have  valued  their  coming  more  than  any 
t  I  shall  look  like  some  waif  or  stray  with  not  one 
ation  of  my  own  to  meet  all  Baoul's  family." 
.  '*Do  call  him  M.  de  Yillemont,  Louisa;  that  name 
oul  is  hideous.  If  you  can  persuade  him  to  go  to 
igland,  the  tables  will  be  turned,  he  will  have  no 
ations  present." 

^*It  is  useless  to  talk  of  that,"  said  Louisa;  '*I  must 
ur  it  as  best  I  can." 

The  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appeared 

the  door  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  in  the 
ice  of  the  mairie  of  the  first  arrondissement.  All 
)  necessary  papers,   certificates  of  Louisa's  baptism, 

her  father  and  mother's  marriage,  of  her  father's 
Etth,  and  of  the  deaths  of  M.  de  Yillemont's  father 
d  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  forthcoming, 
d  the  cur^  of  the  Madeleine  attested  that  from  his 
amination  of  the  parish  registers,  neither  of  the  par- 
s  about  to  become  man  and  wife,  had  contracted  any 
mous  marriage  during  the  last  two  years. 

There  is  one  crime  which  never  figures  in  French 
7els  —  the  crime,  par  excellence,  of  English  stories; 
jamy  is  ignored  by  French  novel  writers.  It  is, 
leed,  scarcely  possible  where  such  a  chevauz  de  frize 
precautions  exists. 

Never  were  the  preliminaries  for  a  marriage  ar- 
iged  more  smoothly  than  was  the  case  for  the  union 
tween  M.  de  Yillemont  and  Miss  Templar.  Louisa 
jeived  exactljr  thirtj'&ve  bouquets  feom\iekT\^\xQ'OcL'^V^ 
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long  engagements  are  rare  in  France;  the  cnstom  is  to 
allow  five  or  six  weeks  between  the  acceptance  and 
the  marriage. 

Mrs.  Templar,  during  all  the  bnstle  whidi  nshen 
in  a  wedding,  remained  as  cold  and  hard  aa  thougli 
her  only  child  was  not  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
wife.  She  was  as  exacting  and  irritable  with  Loaktt 
as  before,  not  a  mark  of  tenderness.  Only  one  person 
guessed  that  she  was  inwardly  troubled;  the  maiqnis 
discerned  it,  to  him  she  turned  for  advice  or  help,  to 
him  alone  her  manner  softened. 

Louisa's  spirits  were  as  variable  as  are  the  spirits 
of  those  who  are  battling  with  a  heavy  heart;  one  fiye 
minutes  she  was  laughing  at  everything  and  everybody, 
her  future  husband  included,  and  the  next  she  would 
forget  to  answer  when  addressed,  and  often  her  eyes 
would  turn  from  one  to  another,  with  a  question  in 
them  which  it  seemed  that  her  lips  dared  not  utter. 
Once  the  look  was  so  speaking  that  Mrs.  Templar  an- 
swered it;  she  said,  — 

"Yes,  it  is  too  late!" 

The  trousseau,  the  jewellery,  the  presents,  large 
and  small,  had  been  all  shown  and  admired,  and 
packed.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  wedding  day.  Louisa 
was  in  her  own  room,  alone  with  Fioretta;  ihe  gay 
little  flirt  was  to  be  Louisa's  demoiselle  d'honneur;  in 
France  one  bridesmaid  is  considered  enough,  and  in 
right  of  that  office,  the  German  sprite  had  been  flitting 
about  the  bride  all  day.  A  score  of  times  had  Fioretta 
exclaimed,  "What  a  lucky  girl  you  are,  Louisa^'  —  to 
the  twentieth  exclamation  she  added,  "but,  of  comse, 
it  was  to  be  expected." 

"Wly?"   asked  Lotoaa,  iSVj  ^^\*3Mcft%  Eioietta's 
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:een  pleasure  in  examining  her  costly  dressing-case, 
nd  its  rich  contents. 

"Why?  because  you  are  so  downright  lovely. 
Comma  may  say  what  she  pleases,  but  beauty  is  the 
est  thing  a  woman  can  have.  You  may  be  as  clever 
nd  as  good  as  you  like,  but  nobody's  eyes  soften, 
lofoody  smiles  on  the  good  and  clever  as  they  do  on  a 
>eauty." 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  being  beautiful  makes 
»eople  love  you,"  said  Louisa. 

"Doesn't  it?"  burst  out  Fioretta.  "Everybody 
oves  you." 

"Who?"  asked  Louisa,  listlessly, 

"M.  de  Blacourt,  Gustave  Gastineau  —  the  prince; 
md  all  the  young  men  who  saw  you  at  our  soirees 
v^ere  in  love  with  you." 

"You  have  forgotten  to  mention  M.  de  Villemont," 
laid  Louisa. 

"Of  course  he  does." 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  teU  you  something,  Fio- 
•etta." 

"Do,"  said  Fioretta,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
bearing  a  secret,  and  deserting  the  dressing-case. 

"No,  I  shall  not  say  it  —  second  thoughts  are  best. 
3f  one  thing  I  am  pretty  sure,  Fioretta;  beauty  does 
lot  make  one  happy." 

"It  would  me,"  returned  Fioretta;  "just  look  at  our 
wo  faces  in  the  glass,"  and  she  drew  Louisa  to  a 
nirror.  "I  should  never  be  tired  of  looking  at  myself 
f  I  were  as  lovely  as  you." 

"Then  you  wouldn't  be  so  nice  as  you  are  now." 

"You  don't  know  what  a  trouble  it  is  to  be  plain^" 
laid  Fioretta;  '^£r8t  with  one's  bomiQU  —  VSafe^  «t^ 
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always  wrong;  and  then  the  continaal  cry,  'Don't  look 
grave,  Fioretta,  it  does  not  become  you;'  or,  ' If  yon 
saw  the  difference  it  makes  in  you  when  you  look 
pleased,  Fioretta'  —  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  luxuries 
to  look  cross  and  handsome  at  the  same  time." 

Louisa  was  smiling  at  Fioretta's  earnestness,  when 
Th^r^se  came  in  to  say  that  the  lingere  begged  to  see 
mademoiselle  for  a  moment 

"What  lingere? ^^  asked  Louisa. 

"It  is  Mdlle.  Antoinette,"  answered  Th^r^e,  "she 
is  in  the  salle  a  manger!''' 

Th^r^se  spoke  in  a  tone  that  showed  she  knew  that 
Antoinette  was  no  mere  workwoman  for  the  yonng 
lady  she  was  addressing. 

"Oh!  I  wish  she  had  not  come,"  said  Louisa,  in  a 
whisper,  to  Fioretta. 

"Shall  I  go  to  her?"  asked  Fioretta. 

"No',  no.  I  can't  send  her  away  without  seeing 
her  myself;  I  will  go." 

Louisa  had  not  guessed  the  emotion  the  sight  of 
Gustave's  little  deformed  sister  would  produce  in  her. 
It  is  said  that  drowning  people  see  in  a  second  their 
whole  previous  life  pictured  before  them.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  meeting  Antoinette,  all  her  intimacy  with  the 
Gastineaux,  from  childhood  to  girlhood  —  the  games, 
the  quarrels,  the  caresses,  the  lessons  at  the  swing, 
Gustave's  love  for  her,  her  unkindness  to  him  —  all 
rushed  to  Louisa's  memory,  and  she  flung  herself  on 
Antoinette's  neck,  exclaiming,  — 

"Forgive  me!" 

"You  are  so  good,"  said  the  workwoman. 

"Good!  no,  don't  say  that,  Antoinette — how  kind 
of  you  to  come  here*,  you  ioi3L\.\iaXftTSi^^^<i'^^\i5  I  did  ( 
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mean  to  do  harm  —  you  must  forgive  me,  for  it's 
ih  the  same  as  if  I  were  dying;  this  is  the  last  of 
isa  Templar.     Forgive  me,  forgive  me!" 
"Oh!  Mdlle.  Louisa—" 

"Say  Louisa,  I  shall  always  be^Louisa  for  you." 
"You    are   pleased  with  the  em%oidery  on  your 
hes,  are  you  not?"  ^ 

Louisa,  surprised  at  the  question,  answered,  — 
"Lideed,  Antoinette,  I  have  not  looked  at  it." 
"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Antoinette,  mortified.     "I 
ked  all  the  coronets  and  initials  myself." 
"  You!"   exclaimeft  Louisa.     "How  came  you  to 
e  anything  to  do  with  my  trousseau?" 
"Madame  gave  us  alj  your  linen  to  make,  on  ac- 
nt  of  your  friendship  for  me." 
Li  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  shame,   Louisa  fell  on 
knees  before  Gustave's  sister. 
"Antoinette,  Antoinette,  I  did  not  know,  I  did  not 
oh!  mamma,  you  are  too  crueL     Antoinette,  say 
L  believe  that  I  had  no  hand  in  this  —  promise  not 
tell  Gustave.     What  a  monster  you  must  think  me 
and  you  to  come  and  ask  me  —  me,  if  I  am  satis- 
l  with  your  work." 
Great  sobs  choked  Louisa's  words. 
"Pray  rise,    mademoiselle  —  I  have    nothing  to 
^ve:  madame  did  it  for  the  best    I  see  I  was  very 
mg  to  come,  but  I  did  so  wish  to  bid  you  good-by, 
I  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  you  will  be  happy." 
Louisa  made  no  answer;    still  kneeling,    she  took 
I  of  Antoinette's  work-hardened  hands  and  kissed  it, 
n  she  rose,   and  they  walked  together  in  silence  to 
door. 
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As  Louisa  was  bidding  her  mother  good-night,  Mrs. 
Templar  said,  — 

"So  Antoinette  has  been  here?" 

Louisa  replied,  — 

"Mamma,  you  should  not  have  done  what  you 
did." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  wished  to  serve  the  sister  — 
all  the  more  that,  in  doing  so,  I  could  give  the  brother 
a  lesson." 

"Mamma,  we  are  just  going  to  sepaitate;  don^  let 
us  quarrel  to  the  very  last.    Kiss  me,  mawmi^." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Louisa*,  your  tears  are  very  ready 
for  strangers.  Pray,  what  is  to  come  of  me,  now?  You 
have  never  thought  of  me  —  that  you  were  leaving  me 
desolate  and  alone." 

Louisa  did  not  answer  directly.  She  said,  after  a 
little  reflection,  — 

"I  will  beg  M.  de  Villemont  to  invite  you  to 
Clairefonds." 

"It  is  rather  late  to  make  up  your  mind  to  that 
After  all  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you,  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  obliged  to  remind  you  of  your  duty 
to.  me." 

"Mamma,  don't  let  us  have  any  words  to-night 
You  wished  me  to  marry,  you  wished  me  to  have  a 
title;  you  see  I  have  done  so  far  to  please  you.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  I  knew  I  was  going  to  Clairefonds; 
I  had  imagined  I  was""  to  live  in  Madame  de  Villemont^ 
house.  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  you  desolate;  I  will 
try  to  do  right.  Bass  me,  mamma;  —  say,  'God  bless 
youy  Louisa!'" 

"I  have  said  nothing  to  ijxxX.  ^wi'm^^^XaXA^^^r 
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citement,  Louisa;    it's  impossible  to  speak  reason  to 
you!" 

^*Kiss  me,  mamma-,  I  will  try  to  be  better  in 
future." 

*^ Always  in  heroics;  why  can't  you  be  more  like 
other  people?" 

"I  wiU  try." 

Mrs.  Templar  let  Louisa  leave  her  without  the 
asked-for  kiss;  but,  by-and-by,  she  went  to  her  child's 
bedside  and  kissed  her. 

Louisa  was  up  and  dressed,  all  but  having  on  her 
wedding-dress,  when  Mrs.  Templar  entered  her  room 
next  morning. 

"It's  a  beautiful  day,"  said  the  mother. 
♦  "Beautiful!"  repeated  Louisa. 

"You  should  have  waited  for  the  hairdresser, 
Louisa." 

"I  could  not  have  endured  one  this  morning, 
mamma;  if  I  haven't  done  my  hair  well,  you  must  put 
it  to  rights.  Mamma,  you  will  come  directly  to  Claire- 
fonds;  I  was  careless.  You  are  not  angry  any  more, 
are  you?  I  did  not  mean  you  to  be  left  alone;  but  I 
have  no  more  head  than  a  pin  —  you  always  said  so. 
You  know  there's  a  large  garden  at  Clairefonds,  and 
the  windows  upstairs  have  die  best  view;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  for  us  all.  M.  de  Blacourt  says  it  is  a 
large  house." 

"You  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  keep  quiet, 
Louisa.  I  shall  come  to  visit  you,  after  my  time  of 
this  apartment  is  out." 

"It  seems  so  odd  to  be  going  away  with  a  stranger. 
What  o'clock  is  that?"  cried  Louisa,  starting. 

"Theire'5  plenty  of   time,"    said  Tfix^,  ^^tss^^- 
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"Come,  you  must  not  flurry  yourself.  I  expect  you  to 
behave  well;  French  people  are  very  particular  as  to  de- 
corous behaviour;  you  must  do  your  mother^s  bringing- 
up  credit." 

"I  shall  not  make  any  scene;  but  waking  and  re 
membering  that  you  are  going  to  be  married,  gives  f 
sort  of  qualm.  I  am  not  a  sentimental  young  lady 
am  I,  mamma?  —  that's  not  one  of  my  faults,  now 
is  it?" 

Louisa  tried  to  laugh,  and  the  laugh  turned  vaU 
the  most  painful  little  low  waiL  The  sound  made  he: 
silent  Mrs.  Templar  hurHed  away  and  brought  her  i 
cup  of  tea. 

Fioretta  and  the  baronne  came  down  to  then 
What  a  blessing  it  is,  in  some  circumstances,  to  havi 
to  do  with  kindly  indifferent  people.  No  sooner  wa 
Louisa  left  with  the  Von  Ehrtmanns  than  she  becami 
calm.  The  dressmaker  arrived  to  put  on  the  brida 
array;  during  the  bustle,  Louisa  descried  a  Strang* 
face  -;y-r  it  was  that  of  her  new  femme  de  chambre. 

"Send  them  all  away,"  she  said  to  Madam* 
von  Ehrtmann.  "You  and  Fioretta  can  finish  dressini 
me;  I  won't  have  strangers.     Where's  mamma?" 

"She  is  getting  herself  ready,  my  dear." 

Madame  von  Ehrtmann  dismissed  the  dressmake 
and  sent  away  the  lady's-maid. 

Louisa  suddenly  exclaimed,  — 

"I  don't  want  to  be  married  I  —  pray,  pray  don' 
let  me!" 

"My  dear,  my  dear  I!'  screamed  the  baronne,  "yoi 
must  not  say  that;  the  carriages  are  at  the  door.  Sei 
how  charming  you  look.  It  will  be  all  over  very  soon 
smd  jron^U  be  the  first  to  \w3l^  «a.  ^wa  ^^joia" 
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"I  don't  want  to  be  married!  I  don't  know  why  I 
I  going  to  be  married,"  cried  Louisa,  in  an  agony. 

''Get  some  ether,"  said  Madame  yon  Ehrtmann  to 
3  astounded  Fioretta,  whose  pale,  frightened  face 
)ked  absurd  in  its  coquettish  bonnet. 

''I  don't  need  ether,  Madame  von  Ehrtmann. 
sip  me!  —  do  help  me!"  appealed  Louisa,  in  great 
)tres8. 

''Ma  ch^re  petite,  the  carriages  are  at  the  door, 
deed,  ma  belle,  it's  too  late  for  any  change." 

"Ah,  well!  you  won't  help  me?  So  be  it,  then; 
;  us  go  —  I  am  ready." 


'€e  and  Again,  II, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  New  Home. 

You  journey  pastMeanx,  and,  of  course,  you  think 
o£  Bossuet.  You  go  bowling  over  the  levels  of  Cliain- 
pagne,  and  look  with  curiosity  on  the  succession  of 
vineyards;  and  then  you  begin  to  ascend  hill  after  hilli 
divided  by  the  narrowest  of  valleys,  which  tell  you 
that  you  are  approaching  the  country  of  Alps.  Firs  of 
a  dark  blue  green  fringe  slopes,  which  gradually  change 
from  slopes  to  steeps,  and  then  you  discover  that  yoa 
are  in  that  department  of  France  which  was  once  itself 
a  kingdom,  and  a  very  warlike  kingdom.  The  in- 
habitants, some  two  hundred  and  odd  years  ago,  pt- 
ferred  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  princes  to  those 
of  their  neighbours.  But  Might  made  Eight,  as  it 
sometimes  does  now,  and  they  became  French  by  the 
grace  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  armies.  They  are 
quite  amalgamated  now,  though  there  still  remains  to 
them,  as  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  an  accent  of  their 
own. 

On  the  third  day  after  leaving  Paris  (railroad  in 
that  direction  there  was  none  in  that  year),  M.  and 
Madame  de  Villemont  reached  Bar  le  Due.  Half  of 
the  town,  styled  the  ville-basse,  lies  along  the  banks 
of  the  Omain,  a  narrow,  sullen  river,  often  almost  as 
yellow  as  the  Tiber.  The  streets  of  this  part  are 
pretty  much  like  those  of  other  thriving  provincial 
towns  —  some  are  \)ioaA.^  ^otsv^  ^x^  t^^\.\  \sl  ^inmmer 
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ey  are  dusty,  in  winter,  muddy.     There  is  a  lycee, 
mairie,  a  theatre,  and  a  prefecture,   for  Bar  le  Due 

the  chef-lieu  of  the  department.  Several  factories 
id  some  breweries  stand  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
so  multitudes  of  what  may  be  called  small  garden 
►uses.  Almost  every  family,  in  easy  circumstances, 
ks  one  of  these  resorts  —  not  large  enough  for 
sellings,  but  shaded  as  they  are  by  trees,  and  sur- 
nnded  by  a  profusion  of  flowers,  they  form  pleasant 
3orts  for  hot  summer  days. 

Leaving  the  ville-basse,  you  wind  up  a  steep 
cent  to  the  picturesque  ville-haute,  the  heart  of  the 
d  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine.  Here  grey  and 
d  mix  in  the  buildings,  just  as  a  painter  would 
sire.  Next  to  a  clean-faced,  modem  house,  you 
id  a  finely  sculptured  building,  almost  black  with 
:e.  The  church  of  St.  Etienne  is  where  it  was  in 
e  days  of  Louis  the  Eleventh;  some  of  the  old  city 
dls,  with  flowers  springing  from  between  every 
3uldering  stone,  show  where  once  was  the  deep  moat 
id  the  protecting  towers.  Of  these  there  were  seven- 
Bn  all  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  conqueror's  orders, 
ve  one,  the  Tour  de  THorloge,  which  still,  with  its 
eat  white  disc,  stands  as  a  landmark  between  the 
>per  and  lower  town. 

Beyond  St  Etienne  there  is  a  road,  and  there, 
I  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is  the  domain  of  Claire- 
ads. 

A  bright  setting  sun  was  turning  every  window  of 
e  ville-haute  deep  red  —  it  was  making  all  the  parti- 
loured  odd-shaped  roofs  look  like  so  many  painted 
rgets  —  it  was  taking  away  all  dreariii<&««  itotxi  'Coft 
Mt  rickety  tenements.   That  gracious  buti  ^«ii&  tiASccck.^ 

^* 
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to  the  loveliness  of  the  lovely  hill  sides,  and  bringing 
out  those  pretty  purple  tints  which  sometimes  make 
vineyards  comely.  The  evening  song  of  birds  streamed 
from  the  gardens  and  thickets,  and  the  woods,  which 
formed  a  belt  round  the  ville-haute. 

Intensity  of  feeling  for  nature  is  not  common  in 
very  young  persons;  in  general  they  are  yeaming 
unconsciously  after  other  secrets  than  those  of  tight, 
and  shade,  and  form  in  landscape.  Hitherto  Louisa 
had  never  thrilled  with  the  enjoyment  a  lovely  pro- 
spect can  bestow;  now  she  did  feel  the  spell,  and 
turned  to  her  husband  with  a  sort  of  joyous  thank- 
fiilness. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  suppose  you  are  rather  disap- 
pointed; you  did  not  expect  the  chateau  to  be  so  close 
to  a  town." 

"Disappointed I"  exclaimed  Louisa.  "Oh,  no!  I 
am  delighted." 

The  carriage  stopped  at  a  large  white  porte-cochirB) 
a  misnomer  by  the  way,-  as  it  admitted  no  carriage. 
The  moment  ihe  bell  rang,  the  doors  flew  open,  and  a 
little  old  woman  in  a  short  woollen  dress  and  a  ^diite 
skull-cap,  followed  by  a  man  something  younger, 
dressed  in  a  blouse,  appeared.  The  one  was  Manette, 
the  other  Jacquot,  the  servants  who  had  so  faithffiU; 
served  the  aunt  from  whom  M.  de  Blacourt  had  in- 
herited Clairefonds.. 

Li  an  instant  Manette  was  tugging  at  the  caniage 
door,  striving  to  open  it  by  main  force. 

"You  can't  do  it,  my  good  lady,"  said  M.  de  Vil- 
lemont;  "let  the  friend,  by  your  side  try." 

"How?  I  can't  do  itl"  shouted  Manette,  in  a  load 
voice:  "and  I,  wlio  0]peiv^  wA  ^iW\.xsA^»s&&'5k<3Bni«g« 
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iy  years.     It  is  your  carriage  door  that^s  too 
h!  here  it  is  at  last." 

de  Yillemont  jumped  out;  Manette  pushed  him 
id  put  in  her  hands,  as  if  she  had  an  intention 
g  the  bride  out  like  a  package, 
i!  madame  is  young  and  light,"  she  exclaimed 
me  admiration,  as  Louisa  sprang  to  the  ground. 
)  you  expect  madame  to  be  like  our  old 
3?"  muttered  Jacquot,  with  his  mouth  stretch- 
b  pleasure  from  ear  to  ear;  then  to  the  lady's- 
1  tiie  box,  "Now,  mademoiselle." 
^t  her  alone,"  said  Manette;  "she  knows  the 
the  ground  without  help.  This  way,  monsieur 
dame,"  and  she  bustled  along  the  straight  stone 
^hich  led  between  two  plots  of  grass,  to  the 
glass  doors  that  opened  into  the  vestibule. 
3nsieur  and  madame  will  have  time  to  see 
)oms,"  said  Manette,  pointing  to  doors  on  either 
here  is  the  salon."  She  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
^azing  first  at  one  and  then  the  other,  to  espy 
jtonishment.  "What  do  you  say  to  it,  mon- 
there  is  not  such  another  salon  in  Bar  le  Due 

not  in  the   department;    look  at  the  height; 

ceiling  —  madame  used  to  say  it  was  done  in 
s  before  the  French  came  here;  and  the  fiimi- 

:?" 

is  beautiful,"  said  Louisa. 

) ,   it  is  not  beautiful .  —  it  is  old  —  but  it  is 

ken  care  of  —  not  a  brass  nail  out  of  a  chair 

e,  madame,"  patting  a  cushion  of  one  of  the 

3;  "sit  down  —  good,  isn't  it?" 

)ry,  but  I  don't  wish  to  sit;  I  wish  to  see  the 

what  a  deligbtfal  garden!" 
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"Madame  will  have  time  to  see  everything;  ma- 
dame  had  better  take  off  her  cloak,  and  have  her 
dinner." 

"You  seem  a  great  manager,  my  good  lady,"  said 
M.  de  Villemont. 

"Monsieur,  when  the  old  madame  was  alive  I  had 
to  think,  or  she  would  never  have  eaten  anything. 
Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  I  will  show  you  your  room." 

"You  had  better  obey,"  said  M.  de  Villemont. 

Louisa  was  following  Manette,  when  the  woman 
stopped  short 

"But  madame  wished  to  see  the  garden  —  well, 
madame  can  just  take  a  glance;"  and  she  opened 
other  glass  doors  corresponding  to  those  that  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  entrance  hall. 

"Upon  my  word,  we  are  going  to  live  in  a  glass 
house,"  said  M.  de  Villemont 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  Manette,  indignantly;  "there 
is  not  a  more  solid,  better  built  house  in  the  world 
—  one  that  is  cooler  in  summer  or  warmer  in  winter.^ 

"No  doubt;  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion;  don^t  be 
angry,  old  lady,"  he  replied. 

The  salon  opened  on  to  a  terrace,  which  at  that 
moment  had  a  border  of  white  and  purple  pinks;  at 
regular  intervals  were  orange-trees  and  pomegranates 
just  blossoming.  A  flight  of  steps  opposite  to  the 
door  led  down  into  a  broad  alley.  There  were  par- 
terres on  either  side,  and  intersecting  paths;  but  the 
prettiest  part  of  all  was  a  walk  running  the  whole 
width  of  the  garden,  which  would  be  impenetrable 
even  to  a  July  sun.  This  walk,  called  the  Charmille, 
was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  descent;  a  high  hom- 
beam  hedge  isolated  it  feoixi  \]Saft  x^'sX.  ^^  ^<a  ^jucdeOf 
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d  rendered  it  impervious  to  all  eyes,  whether  from 
i  house  itself,  or  from  any  adjacent  dwellings.  It 
IS  protected  on  the  side  of  the  precipice  by  a  low 
3y  stone  parapet  —  a  salle  de  verdure  terminated 
3  walk  at  both  ends.  From  the  one,  the  eye  plunged 
3er  down  into  one  of  the  widest  streets  of  the  ville- 
sse;  from  the  other  into  a  road  hundreds  of  feet 
low.  The  hill  on  which  Clairefonds  stood  was  so 
^h,  that  the  men  and  women,  horses  and  carts,  and 
Tiages,  viewed  from  its  summer-houses,  looked  like 
ildren's  toys. 

Louisa,  as  she  wandered  about  her  new  home, 
icied  that  she  had  closed  a  door  on  all  that  had 
ppened  before  her  marriage;  she  believed  that  phase 

her  life  had  passed  away  —  that  she  had  done 
th  it,  as  with  some  old  castaway  dress  or  mantle;  as 
we  have  ever  done  with  any  passage  of  our  lives! 

if  all  that  happens  to  us  from  our  birth  to  our  grave 

not  indissolubly  bound  together.  It  is  a  poetic 
ence  to  talk  of  broken  links  —  our  most  insigni- 
ant  action  is  still  a  part  of  the  chain  of  our  lives, 
d  through  every  joint  of  that  chain  there  is  always 
ing  on  a  mysterious  repercussion  of  either  our  good 

our  bad  deeds. 

Louisa  began  her  married  life  with  the  most 
cere  desire  to  do  her  duty.  She  owned  to  herself, 
th  regret,  that  she  had  married  without  loving  her 
sband,  but  she  had  both  gratitude  and  esteem  for 
Q,  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  disinterested 
3ction  for  her.  Many  were  the  earnest  prayers  she 
it  to  heaven  at  this  time  to  grant  her  the  power  to 

a  good  wife.  She  abounded  in  a£Pectionate  atten- 
QS  to  M.  de  Vniemont]  his  will  was  to  \i^\k«t\aJ^« 
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**|Eveiything  will  be  easy  now,"  thought  Louisa; 
"there  can  be  no  possibility  of  my  getting  into  scrapes. 
I  need  not  even  be  at  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  my- 
self." 

Poor  young  wife!  she  really  was  blind  for  a  while 
to  the  impracticability  of  her  project  When  a  man 
does  not  know  his  own  mind,  it  is  rather  difficult  for 
another  person  to  do  so. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  Louisa  had  harder  and 
harder  work  to  maintain  her  respect  for  her  husband. 
He  was  well  bom,  bore  an  old  title,  and  yet  she  be- 
came sensible,  much  against  her  will,  that  his  manner 
was  almost  servile  towards  any  one  in  a  high  position. 
She  surprised  him  one  day  dusting  and  setting  oat 
some  old  china. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Raoul?"  she  exclaimed, 
laughing. 

"Madame  la  Prefette  is  to  call  this  afternoon,  and 
I  want  to  give  her  a  good  impression  of  us.  What 
dress  are  you  going  to  wear?" 

"Don't  you  think  I  am  very  well  as  I  am?"  asked 
Louisa. 

"I  would  rather  you  put  on  a  silk." 

For  that  time,  Louisa  put  aside  a  little  feeling  of 
contempt,  and  changed  her  muslin  for  silk.  Odier 
things  began  to  puzzle  Louisa.  She  was  not  vam; 
her  beauty  was  an  incontestable  fact,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  to  calculate  the  effect  she  was  likely 
to  produce,  nor  to  expect  compliments  from  her  hus- 
band. She  heard  him,  indeed,  speak  of  other  women's 
dress  and  style,  and  had  wondered  at  the  minuteness 
of  bis  observations,  but  she  never  supposed  his  remarks 
were  aimed  at  hexsdf.    It  'v^a^  ^«t^^<5it^^^^o*k  more 
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of  astonishment  than  mortification,  that  she  did  at 
length  perceive  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  her  ap- 
pearance whenever  they  went  into  public.  As  soon  as 
she  was  aware  of  this,  she  asked  what  was  amiss  in 
her  dress. 

"I  can't  tell;  everything;  you  don't  look  like  other 
people.     The  English  always  dress  ill." 

"The  poor  English  are  not  to  blame  for  my  ward- 
robe," said  Louisa.  "Every  article  I  have  is  made  by 
French  fingers,  and  in  Paris.  Probably,  I  have  brought 
the  last  fashions,  and  that's  why  I  am  dressed  differently 
from  the  ladies  here." 

"You  look  so  English,"  he  said,  and  the  tone  was 
not  complimentary. 

"I  cannot  help  that;  but  as  you  admire  Madame 
de  Neuville  so  much,  FU  try  to  copy  her." 

"Her  style  won't  suit  you;  you  haven't  her  jetty 
hair." 

"Well,  whose  style  will  suit  me?  it's  my  duty  to 
do  what  I  can  to  please  you." 

Louisa's  girlish  heart  was  rather  ^11  at  Baoul's 
depreciation  of  her. 

"Don't  put  on  such  a  pitiful  face,"  he  said;  "nothing 
so  little  to  my  taste,  if  you  care  about  that,  as  gloomy 
looks,"  and  he  left  the  room. 

Louisa  had  been  married  only  two  months  when 
this  dialogue  took  place.  A  woman  has  a  very  curious 
mixture  of  feelings  the  first  time  that  she  has  a  clear 
perception  that  the  love  and  admiration  she  believed 
herself  sure  of,  does  not  exist.  There  might  have 
been  nothing  distressing  to  a  bystander  in  M.  deVille- 
mont's  words  —  no  doubt  a  friend  would  have  ^ook- 
poohed  LoujBA,  bad  she  founded  on  \\ieni  «u  Xi^'^^  ^'^ 
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RaouFs  indifference  for  her;  nevertheless,  Louisa  not 
only  now  wondered  at  RaouFs  having  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  but  she  began  to  speculate  seriously  on 
whj  he  had  done  so,  in  spite  of  her  being  dowerless. 
Once  on  this  track,  she  rapidly  reached  the  goal  to 
which  it  led.  Had  he  loved  her  even  a  little,  he 
would  not  have  gone  to  sleep  every  evening  when 
they  were  alone,  though  she  sang  and  played  to  amuse 
him;  nor  when  they  were  in  company  would  he  have 
considered  himself  obliged  to  make  some  apologetic 
speech,  or  rude  criticism,  whenever  she  began  singing 
or  playing.  It  was  either,  "What  a  doleful  ditty!  I 
hope  you  have  not  many  such;"  or  else,  "What's  the 
use  of  that  tight-rope'  dancing  on  the  piano?"  Some 
men  utter  similar^ things,  as  bait  to  catch  praises  for 
the  performances  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  but  M. 
de  Villemont  really  was  ashamed  of  his  wife  —  he  did 
think  an  Englishwoman  must  be  inferior  in  manners 
and  accomplishments  to  a  Frenchwoman. 

There  was  another  influence  far  more  inimical  to 
Louisa  than  that  of  the  gay  circle  of  beauties,  of  whicli 
Madame  la  Prefette  was  the  graceful  centre  —  an  in- 
fluence far  more  to  be  dreaded.  M.  de  Villemont  had 
chosen  for  his  confessor  and  spiritual  director  the 
Chanoine  Maillard,  a  ferocious  bigot.  M.  le  Chanoine's 
opinions  were  much  too  absolute  to  allow  of  his  sparing 
his  penitent  on  the  subject  of  his  union  with  a  Pro- 
testant. He  made  himsdLf  master  of  the  case,  and 
having  ascertained  that  no  provision  had  been  made 
that  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought 
up  as  Catholics,  the  incensed  priest  exclaimed,  — 

"Pray  to  God,  M.  leVicomte,  that  you  may  never 
have  ciildren!" 
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This  M.  Maillard  was  a  rosy,  fail',  blue-eyed,  cherub- 
aced  man;  his  cheeks  were  soft,  his  hands  soft,  his 
lair  soft,  like  yellow  floss  silk.  One  of  his  most 
learly-prized  enjoyments  was  a  whist  table,  and  this 
vaa  provided  for  him  by  three  pious  dowagers. 

As  he  sat  shuffling  his  cards,  a  chauffrette  under 
sach  foot,  he  would  exclaim,  with  a  benign  look,  — 

"Ah!  those  poor  Protestants,  damned  without  re- 
ervation!  What  is  the  trump?  —  damned  to.  all 
ternity,  my  dear  ladies  I" 

The  Creator  has  given  to  all  helpless  creatures  an 
Qstinct  to  warn  them  against  their  enemies.  Louisa 
^as  afraid  from  the  first  of  this  fresh-looking  priest; 
he  tried,  as  so  many  inexperienced,  defenceless  per- 
ons  have  done  and  will  do,  to  propitiate  her  foe  by 
Jways  speaking  well  of  him,  taking  his  part  whenever 
he  heard  him  ridiculed  or  censured  by  any  of  the 
^ay  world  at  the  Prefecture.  She  had  yet  to  learn 
hat  to  turn  a  foe  such  as  M.  Maillard  into  a  harmless 
acquaintance,  you  must  crush  him.  An  evidence, 
rifliing  indeed,  but  decisive  of  the  Chanoine^s  influence 
>ver  her  husband,  was  M.  de  Villemont's  ceasing  to 
bccompany  her  to  the  door  of  the  Temple.*  The  first 
ime  this  occurred  Louisa  attached  no  importance  to  it, 
)ut  when  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  same  thing  occurred, 
he  suspected  that  the  omission  was  done  with  intent 
o  show  his  dislike  of  her  form  of  religion;  she  was 
lot  long  left  in  doubt 

Louisa^s  parting  words  to  her  mother  had  been, 
^ Mamma,  you  must  soon  come  to  Clairefonds,"  and 


*  N.B.  —  Protestant  chnrcbes  are  so  designated  in  tbA  V>^m\%  ^^  ^Xl^ 
lepartmenta  ofFrsuaoe, 
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after  the  first  month  of  their  arrival,  she  had  often 
alluded  to  her  mother's  approaching  yisit,  bat  Raonl 
had  always  left  the  allusion  unnoticed.  In  her  in- 
creasing loneliness  of  feeling,  Louisa's  thoughts  turned 
to  her  mother;  she  had  not  forgotten,  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  forget^  Mrs.  Templar's  yiolence  of  temper; 
but  after  months  passed  with  a  man  like  Raoul  de  Ville- 
mont  —  who  had  himself  thus  described  his  tempera- 
ment one  day  when  Louisa  was  striving  to  make  him 
give  some  mark  of  feeling,  —  "The  De  Villemonts 
are  cold  as  fish,  and  I  am  a  De  Villemont*'  —  she  had 
grown  disgusted  with  the  monotony  of  a  phlegmatic 
temper. 

Lately  Mrs.  Templar's  letters  had  begun  to  express 
vexation  at  her  visit  to  Clairefonds  always  being  men- 
tioned in  an  indefinite  manner;  at  last  she  wrote  that 
she  must  know  whether  Louisa  expected  her  or  not, 
for  the  term  for  which  she  had  taken  her  apartments 
in  the  Hotel  de  HoUande  was  on  the  point  of  expiring. 
If  there  were  reasons  why  she  should  not  be  received 
at  Clairefonds,  she  should  have  to  seek  some  cheap 
hole,  in  which  to  hide  herself.  Louisa's  heart  rebelled 
against  the  idea  that  her  mother  should  be  obliged  to 
wander  about  the  world  alone,  while  she  had  a  large 
mansion  with  half  a  score  of  spare  rooms. 

"Mamma  cannot  fail  to  be  happy  here,"  thought 
she;  "there  will  be  no  need  for  her  to  be  for  ever 
calculating  about  every  penny  she  spends.  There  can 
be  nothing  for  her  to  be  angry  with  me  about;  she 
will  not  care  whom  I  speak  to  now  that  I  am  married, 
nor  for  my  practising;  and  there  is  the  garden  and  th^ 
phaeton,  or  if  she  prefers  to  be  alone  she  can.  Poor 
mamma!"    And  here  llietft  'vsis  »i\QTi%  ^^^^  i^haps 
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f  regret  for  the  girlish  troubles  which  had  seemed  so 
lard  to  bear. 

The  first  opportunity  that  offered  she  said  to  M.  de 
/'illemont,  — 

''It  is  time  that  we  should  invite  mamma  to  come 
0  us;  the  term  for  which  she  engaged  her  apartments 
3  at  an  end.^' 

"What  prevents  her  &om  taking  them  on?''  asked 
laoul. 

''Nothing,  except  that  I  have  always  said  we  should 
lope  to  see  her  here." 

"You  should  have  consulted  me  before  giving  any 
avitation." 

"I  could  not  dream  that  you  would  not  wish  my 
wn  mother  to  come  and  stay  with  me." 

"The  vendange  is  at  hand,"  said  M.  de  ViUemont, 
imd  I  am  sure  that  Madame  de  Yillemont  would  like 
0  be  here  at  that  season." 

"But  mamma's  coming  need  not  interfere  with  that; 
here's  plenty  of  room  for  everybody." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear;  two  women  in  a  house  never 
igree,  what  would  it  be  if  there  were  three?  Thank 
rou,  my  dear,  /  would  rather  not,"  and  Eaoul  laughed 
it  what  he  thought  a  good  joke. 

This  mocking  laugh  of  her  husband's  was  what 
arred  most  painfully  on  Louisa's  nerves  —  it  tried  her 
elf-control  to  the  utmost;  she  had  to  pause  before  she 
ipoke  again. 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  am  not  to  invite  mamma? 
'  must  write  her  one  thing  or  the  other.  I  think  you 
mght  rather  to  be  anxious  to  have  her  here,  when 
rou  leave  me  to  walk  alone  so  mucL" 

This  allusion  to  his  having  g|iveu  u'j  «&wwf<Ga2^V^^ 
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to  the  Temple  was  unlucky;  it  hit  Raours  only  ticklish 
point:  he  said,  — 

"The  fact  is,  ma  petite,  I  consider  one  Protestant        ij 
in  my  house  more  than  enough."  y, 

Louisa  turned  the  colour  of  marble;  the  question  Jiu 
rose  to  her  lips,  "Why  did  you  marry  me?"  She  did 
not  utter  it;  she  got  up  and  left  the  room.  She  had 
never  yet  had  a  quarrel  with  her  husband;  never  even 
till  the  last  half  hour  addressed  him  but  in  a  pleasant  iixi 
tone  of  voice  —  at  that  last  speech  of  his,  accompanied  j 
by  another  of  his  jeering  laughs,  she  understood  that  ii: 
her  safety  lay  in  flight.  She  ran  to  her  own  room,  i^ 
there  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  put  her  hands  rr 
to  her  ears,  as  if  she  would  avoid  hearing  something.  o: 
She  did  hear  it,  though;  it  was  a  voice  from  her  heart,  Vl 
saying,  —  >o 

"I  repent,  I  repent!     I  shall  never  learn  to  love      in 
him  —  never!"  2t 

When  they  met  before  dinner,  Eaoul  said,  —  la 

"I  did  not  intend  to  prevent  your  inviting  yoni'       ta 
mother."  ai 

The    words    produced    an  immediate  revulsion  of        li 
feeling  in  Louisa;  she  said,  —  t] 

"You  are  better  than  I  am,  Raoul."  ii 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  twirling  his  mous-         t 
taches.  i^ 

"I  have  been  so  angry  with  you,"   she  went  on.         I 
"You  forgive  me,  don't  you?" 

"I  would  forgive  anything,  if  we  could  only  have 
dinner." 

It  is  probable  that  Louisa  had  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  the  Danaides  filling  their  sieves,  when  she  re- 
ceived  this  reply. 
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Eaonrs  last  words  to  her  that  night  were,  — 

"You  had  better  specify  in  your  letter  to  your 
►ther  that  you  invite  her  for  six  weeks  or  two 
»nths,  otherwise  she  may  fancy  she  is  to  live  here 
mys." 

To  describe  how  little  by  little  Louisa  suffered 
[appointment  after  disappointment  in  her  endeavours 

attach  herself  to  M.  de  Villemont,  and  to  attach 
n  to  her;  to  relate  how  often  she  rose  from  failure 

renewed  effort;  to  enter  on  the  detail  of  all  the 
i-pricks  he  inflicted,  would  be  a  painful  task.  At 
3  end  of  the  first  six  months  the  decisive  hour 
uck  —  Louisa  renounced  the  struggle.  She  had 
cne    to    comprehend   that    there   was    something    in 

de  Villemont's  nature  which  repelled  hers  —  a 
nething  which  neither  interests  in  common,  nor  life 
common,  could  surmount.  She  did  not  hold  Eaoul 
ilty  for  this,  on  the  contrary,  she  cried,  "Mea  culpa, 
3a  culpa!"  She  kept  before  her  mind's  eye  the 
3t  of  her  having  wilfully  married  him,  without  any 
•ection  for  him;   he  had  given  her  distinct  proof  that 

had  had  a  preference  for  her  —  he  had  scorned 
6  dowry,  which  even  M.  de  Blacourt  had  thought  so 
iispensable.  What  a  plank  of  safety  this  belief  in 
will's  disinterestedness  was  for  Louisa!  "No,"  she 
peated  over  and  over  again,  "the  fault  lies  in  me. 
bave  not  known  how  to  keep  his  heart!" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Stormy  Petrel. 

Louisa  had  resolved  never  to  let  Mrs.  Templar 
penetrate  into  the  secret  disappointment  of  her  heart; 
she  did  all  that  depended  on  her  to  give  her  mother 
an  agreeable  impression  of  her  married  life. 

^*I  assure  you,  mamma,  that  we  never  have  any 
quarrels." 

"Indeed,  then  matrimony  must  have  greatly  im- 
proved you,  Louisa." 

"I  hope  it  has;  I  am  very  sorry  for  many  things, 
but  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  up  to  you  now  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  had 
with  me." 

Mrs.  Templar  would  not  be  pleased.  As  she 
walked  over  the  house,  and  Louisa  pointed  out  to  her 
the  fine  old  furniture,  and  said,  with  the  pride  of  » 
young  housekeeper,  — 

"No  one  here  has  such  beautiful  things!" 

Mrs.  Templar  observed,  — 

"It's  more  than  you  deserve." 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Louisa;  "that's  why  I  value 
it  all  so  much,  and  why  I  try  every  day  to  be  grate- 
ful for  my  lot." 

Mrs.  Templar  assumed  a  very  high  and  mighty 

manner  with  her  son-in-law.     She  spoke  to  him,  as  it 

were,   from  the  tip  of  her  li^a  —  never  praised  any- 

tbing  —  neither  die  \)eaa\.VWL  Ot^ma.  ^\s\s^^  ^^raS^ass^ 
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was  what  Baoul  most  valued  of  all  his  possessions), 

nor  the  pjrramids  of  choicest  fruit  that  graced  each 

meal,  nor  Manette^s  exquisite  entries,  nor  the  famed 

view  firom  the  salon  window,   nor  the  stately  garden; 

no,   nor  even  the  luxurious  comfort  of  her  own  room. 

She  would  not  allow  her  trunks  to  be  unpacked  — 

declared  it  was  not  worth  while,  implying,  to  Louisa's 

surprise,  that  her  visit  would  be  a  short  one.     She 

made  every  invitation  that  came  to  Clairefonds  a  cause 

of  disturbance.     Mrs.  Templar,  when  she  did  agree  to 

accompany  the  De  Yillemonts,  was  sure  to  get  up  a 

scene  before  or  after.     It  was  Louisa's  and  Eaoul's 

fault  that  she  was  not  treated  with  proper  respect; 

it  was  Louisa's    duty   never   to    allow  herself  to  be 

taken   in   to  dinner  until  she  had  seen  her  mother, 

-.     properly  escorted,   leave  the  room  before  her.      She 

.^     would  not  listen  to  Louisa's  explanation  that  she  was 

^     Btill  receiving  the  honours  of  a  bride  at  some  houses. 

-     Ko;  Mrs.  Templar  insisted  that  people  took  their  cue 

^     from  M.  and  Madame  de  Yillemont's  neglect  of  her. 

Xhns    it   happened  that  Louisa  had  red  eyes  every 

time  she  went  out     M.  de  YiUemont  never  seemed  to 

perceive  Mrs.  Templar's   dissatisfaction,    nor   did  he 

i^esent   her   accusations;    this  nettled  her,    but  made 

Ifouisa  really  grateful  to  him.     He  began,  however,  to 

absent  himself  almost  every  evening:   "I  am  going  to 

^e   Cercle^*    he   would   say  to  Louisa  after  dinner; 

*your  mother  will  be  happier  without  me,  and  Til 

*>ring  you  the  newest  bit  of  gossip." 

For  several  evenings,  Mrs.  Templar  made  no  remark 
^xi  M.  de  Villemont's  absence;    she  was  catechizing 
I^ouisa,  not  with  severity,  but  with  affability.    \awaa». 
'^as  so  glad  to  Bee  her  Another  beconxmg^  «ii*&  ^^\^^- 

(Xfuv  and  A^m  IL  ^ 
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lieved,  reconciled  to  her,  that  she  was  as  communica- 
tive as  Mrs.  Templar  desired.  She  mentioned  the 
amount  of  EaouFs  income  —  twenty  thousand  francs 
a  year. 

"The  idea  of  a  title  and  eight  hundred  a  year," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar;  "Major  Templar  will  inherit 
as  many  thousands." 

"But  you  see,  mamma,  that  we  don^t  want  for  any 
comfort." 

"Not  if  you  remain  cooped  up  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  country  town.  I  did  not  educate  you  for  that  — 
a  fine  finale  for  a  girl  with  your  advantages.  Why 
donH  you  push  your  husband  to  apply  for  some 
Government  situation?  M.  de  Blacourt  told  ma.  he 
had  only  to  ask  and  to  have." 

"Kaoul  does  not  wish  it,  mamma." 

"Lazy  fellow!"  muttered  Mrs.  Templar. 

One  evening  after  this  conversation,  M.  de  Vilk' 
mont  did  happen  to  be  at  home,  and  Louisa,  thinking 
to  please  Mrs.  Templar  by  showing  that  she  had  not 
neglected  her  music,  sat  down  to  the  harp;  she  sang 
song  after  song  without  expecting  any  observation 
from  her  auditors.  At  last  she  was  stopped  by  a 
portentous  snore  fr*om  Raoul,  followed  by  a  loud  8ob 
from  her  mother.     Louisa  flew  across  the  room,  — 

"Mamma,  mamma,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh!  my  child,  how  you  have  thrown  yourself 
away." 

Luckily  Mrs.  Templar  had  spoken  in  EnglisL 

"Hush,  mamma;  pray,  hush." 

M.  de  Villemont  awoke,  and  came  towards  the 
iadies  to  see  what  had  happened.  The  sight  of  bis 
smiling  J   rather  pretty  ^«^<»  ^a«s^  '^I^'Sk  Templar  into 
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her  fits  of  passion  —  what  she  had  said  in 

she  repeated  in  French  —  she  told  him  he 

(n  the  ruin  of  her  daughter's  prospects;  he  had 

ler  in.     The  moment  he  opened  his  lips,  she 

dm  various  ugly  names. 

mming    on    her   knowledge    that   she   was  an 
Q,  Manette  put  her  head  in  at  the  salon  door, 
srhich    Mrs.    Templar    went    off    into    violent 
s. 
>or  old  lady!^^   exclaimed  Manette,  bringing  in 

of  water.      Louisa  put  it  aside  with  an  in- 
ible  expression  of  face,  no  doubt  she  recalled  a 

scene  at  Versailles.     Manette  went  away,  and 

Jacquot  and  the  neighbours,  "that  the  young 
3  was  very  hard  to  her  mother." 
\  next  day  Mrs.  Templar  ostentatiously  busied 
with  her  trunks.     She  asked  M.  de  Villemont 

were  voituriers  to  be  hired  at  Bar  le  Due. 
jrtainly,"  he  answered. 

shall  be  obliged  to  you,   if  you  will  bring  me 
rms. 

ith  pleasure,  madame." 

)u  hear  the  hint  your  husband  gives  mo  to  go 
'  said  Mrs.  Templar  to  Louisa. 
1,  no!  mamma,  it's  all  a  mistake,"  said  Louisa, 
ttust  not  talk  of  going  away  —  if  you  go,   I 
)  too!" 

don't  want  coaxing,  I  want  proper  civility." 
ist  try  us  a  little  longer,  mamma." 
.  Templar  would  neither  say  yes  nor  no;  she 
[  the  habit  of  remaining  in  her  own  room,  ex- 

at  meal  times,  and  for  ten  days  she  ney^x 
to  Louisa   or  M,  de  VillemoiLt.     ^b^  \^^^^^^ 

^* 
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Louisa  to  put  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  her  leaving 
Clairefonds,  the  next  time  she  proposed  to  do  so. 

"But  what  is  to  become  of  her?"  sighed  Louisa; 
"I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  living  alone." 

"Let  her  take  an  apartment  near  to  us,"  returned 
her  husband. 

Louisa  begged  for  time.  Raoul  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Whenever  Mrs.  Templar  now  attacked  him, 
she  found  she  had  met  her  match.  Whatever  she  said, 
he  answered  by  a  little  mocking  laugh  that  nearly 
drove  her  mad.  For  some  time  she  avoided  any 
bickerings,  and  Louisa,  who  had  resented  RaouFs  im- 
pertinence, began  to  believe  it  had  produced  a  good 
effect  —  she  was  deceived.  One  morning  at  break- 
fast, Raoul  took  it  into  his  head  to  discuss  Colonel 
St.  George^s  niece,  Marguerite.  "She  will  be  famously 
handsome,"  he  said;  "I  never  saw  such  a  peach  com- 
plexion, and  her  hair  is  adorable;  what  smoothnesB, 
what  lustre,  what  richness  I  I  never  saw  anything  to 
equal  it." 

"What  colour  is  this  wonderful  hair?"  asked  Hn 
Templar,  snemngly. 

"Black,  raven  black." 

"Do  you  prefer  black  hair,  to  fair?"  she  asked. 

"Everybody  does,"  said  Raoul,  carelessly. 

"I  wonder,  then,  that  you  chose  a  fiur-haired 
wife." 

M.  de  Villemont  answered  by  one  of  his  provoking 
laughs. 

"You  are  a  devil!"  she  said,  losing  all  self-com- 
mand. 

Louisa,  from  liex  mo\]bkSt'^  ^<&«ture^  expected  her 
to  throw  the  cup  BlieTi«AmV«tV«.^'i^^A^"T^ssssssa.t 
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''Baoul,  pray,  pray,  go  away!"  said  Louisa. 
Scared  at  the  tempest  he  had  rflised,  he  took  her 
advice. 

"Mamma,  you  should  dot  speak  so  to  Baoul,  he 
does  not  deserve  it." 

"Doesn't  deserve  it?  he  cares  as  much  for  you  as 
for  me;  your  friend  M.  de  Blacourt  bribed  him  to 
marry  you,  that  you  might  not  wear  the  willow,"  said 
the  enraged  woman. 

"Bribed  him!"  repeated  Louisa  in  amaze. 
"My  words  are  plain  enough;   he  gave  him  this 
very  place  on  condition  that  he  married  you.     You 
might  have  known  it,  for  you  heard  the  settlement 
read." 

"I  never  listened  to  a  word.  Ah,  mamma,  I 
wish  you  had  not  told  me  I"  said  Louisa,  in  a  pitiful 
voice. 

"I  can't  bear  to  see  you  making  such  a  fool  of 
yourself,  with  your  airs  of  submission  and  gratitude 
to  such  a  selfish  fellow  as  that.  As  for  me,  who  give 
Ixim  a  third  of  my  income,  you  make  me  quite  second 
to  him." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  mamma!" 
Mra  Templar   said,    "I  pay  him   four   thousand 
^ancs  a  year  for  you.     You  have  nothing  to  thank 
Him  for." 

"It  would  have  been  better  to  allow  me  to  feel 
%rate^  to  my  husband,  mamma." 

"Pay  your  gratitude  where  it  is  due,  to  your  poor 
^^other,  who  has  done  nothing  but  sacrifiiCQ  bfi;t&^^i^st 
>ou." 

*' I  am  grateful  to  everybody,"  letumed  laO\32ka«b.^  va- 
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a  broken-down  voice;  "I  am  everybody's  debtor  —  I 
bave  notbing  to  give." 

"Don't  go  back  to  your  heroics,  Louisa;  remember 
you  are  a  married  woman,  and  bebave  like  a  reason- 
able creature." 

"Give  me  advice  how  to  do  so,  mamma." 

"Do  not  go  now  and  repeat  to  your  husband  what 
I  have  told  you,  and  learn  to  mi^e  the  best  of  the 
bad  bargain  you  have  made." 

M.  de  Villemont  came  into  Louisa's  dressing-room 
before  dinner.  He  said,  "You  must  manage  to  get 
your  mother  away;  I  will  not  be  insulted  in  my  own 
house." 

"I  cannot  bid  her  go;  she  gives  us  so  much  of 
her  income,  she  has  not  enough  left  for  her  own  com- 
fort." 

"Why,  she  has  upwards  of  seven  thousand  firancs 
left:  what  can  an  old  woman  want  with  more?" 

Louisa  winced,  but  she  was  still  labouring  under 
the  weight  of  her  mother's  revelation;  she  felt  sinking, 
sinking  into  some  dark  pit:  nothing  remained  but  an 
instinct  that  she  must  command  herself;  she  said  once 
more,  "I  cannot  ask  my  mother  to  quit  her  daughter's 
house.  You  are  the  master,  do  what  you  think 
proper,"  and  she  went  into  her  bed-room,  and  dosed 
the  door  between  them. 

Then  she  gave  way  to  the  passion  that  was  chok- 
ing her  —  all  illusion  gone.  In  her  ears  rang  her 
mother's  words:  —  "He  was  bribed  tO  marry  yp^ 
make  the  best  of  the  bad  bargain  you  have  made. 
GraeJ  mother,  can  yx)u  give  me  no  other  help?" 

"Madame,  madam^V"'  «fifc^  ^  ^SerJl  ^cQlce  at  the 
door;  ^'monsieur  ^oata  7WX  Vsi  ^^  ^n^^iiT  \^ 
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"And  I  must  go  and  smile,  and  talk,  and  know 
11  the  while  that  the  man  to  whom  I  belong  does  not 
are  for  me,  despises  my  boasted  beauty,  was  bribed 
3  marry  me,  and  it's  for  life!"  she  clutched  at  her 
iiroat. 

'^ Madame!"  again  called  Manette,  ** you  are  wanted." 

What  might  Louisa  not  have  done  but  for  that 
)ad  determined  call. 

"I  am  coming,"  she  said,  opening  her  door. 

Manette's  sharp  eyes  scanned  Madame  de  Ville- 
lont;  she  said,  '* Madame  had  better  arrange  her 
air." 

"You  do  it,"  said  Louisa,  yielding  to  a  wish  that 
>nie  one  should  show  her  some  kindness. 

Manette  got  a  comb  —  "Sit  down,  madame,"  and 
16  old  servant  passed  the  comb  dexterously  through 
16  ruffled  hair,  then  she  smoothed  the  tumbled  collar, 
16  did  it  all  kindly,  as  though  a  child  were  under 
er  hands;  "now,  then,  madame  must  go." 

"Come  here,  Louisa,  and  help  me  to  decide  which 
f  these  patterns  to  take,"  called  out  M.  de  Villemont, 
s  soon  as  he  saw  his  wife. 

A  tailor  was  at  a  table  displaying  a  long  pattem- 

ook  of  different  materials  for  waistcoats  and  trousers. 

[rs.  Templar  was  seated  at  a  window,  calmly  reading 

newspaper.     Eaoul  never  noticed  the  stony  look  of 

louisa's  face,   he  was  so  pre-occupied  with  the  pat- 

"Which  shall  I  take?  do  you  think  this  is  too 
ght,  or  too  thick?  you  choose." 

She  put  her  finger  mechanically  on  one  of  the 
ttle  squares. 
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''That  is  only  suitable  for  winter,  madame,"  ob- 
served the  tailor. 

She  moved  her  finger. 

"Madame  has  the  very  best  of  taste/*  said  die  man 
of  coats. 

At  dinner,  Raoul  and  Mrs.  Templar  conversed  as 
if  there  had  been  no  fracas  in  the  morning.  By  a 
tacit  agreement,  neither  of  them  asked  Louisa  what 
ailed  her. 
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CHAPTER  VUI. 

Novell. 

Mrs.  Templar  bad  broken  tbe  sta£P  over  Louisa's 
lead,  wben  sbe  told  ber  tbat  Eaoul  bad  not  married 
ler  for  love,  tbat  tbe  Marquis  de  Blacourt  bad  given 
lim  Clairefonds  to  do  so.  "I  bave  no  rigbt  to  resent 
t,"  sbe  argued  witb  berself;  "nor  sbaU  I,  but  now  we 
ire  on  a  par;  tbe  one  is  no  better  tban  tbe  otber.*' 

Sbe  fled  from  tbe  world  of  reality  into  tbat  of 
iction:  novels  bad  for  ber  all  tbe  savour  of  bitberto 
intasted  fruit;  sbe  migbt  revel  in  tbem  now  —  sbe 
j^as  married,  sbe  migbt  read  anytbing  and  every tbing. 
Df  all  tbat  sbe  read,  tbpse  tbat  sbe  studied  most  were 
tbe  works  of  Balzac.  Passages  were  dwelt  on,  perilous 
lescriptions  perused  and  reperused,  until  Louisa's 
imagination  was  on  fire.  Summer  and  autumn  rolled 
by,  and  little  by  little,  slowly  but  surely,  Louisa  came 
;o  understand  wbat  sbe  bad  done  by  marrying  witbout 
love  —  sbe  bad  sold  berself  into  a  bondage  worse  tban 
Egyptian  —  ber  very  tbougbts  must  be  controlled,  sbe 
anght  die  by  incbes,  sbe  must  never  lift  up  ber  voice 
in  complaint. 

M.  de  Villemont  bad  become  an  object  of  contempt 
to  ber;  sbe  took  almost  a  pleasure  in  unveiling  bis  de- 
fects to  berself;  sbe  seemed  tbus  to  acquire  a  rigbt  to 
despise  bim. 

Mhf,  Templar  was  always  talkmg  oi  ^wxi'^  ^:v«^ 
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—  yet  never  going  —  her  trunks  were  packed  every 
day  and  unpacked  every  night.  Since  a  truce  had 
been  established  between  her  and  M.  de  YiUemont,  he 
had  not  mooted  the  question  of  her  departure;  perhaps 
he  wished  to  gratify  his  wife,  perhaps  he  had  some 
compunction  with  regard  to  her,  or  perhaps  he  was 
merely  one  of  those  who  submit  to  anything  from  daily 
habit.  One  day,  Mrs.  Templar  awoke  to  a  perception 
of  the  complete  change  of  Louisa^s  demeanour  towards 
her  husband.  The  eager  desire  to  do  her  wifely  doty 
was  transformed  into  utter  indifference,  shown  witii 
perfect  frankness.  If  Raoul  attempted  to  be  flattering 
and  caressing,  which  was  sometimes  now  the  case, 
Louisa  had  an  infallible  way  of  her  own  of  stopping 
him.  She  was  not  rude  or  violent;  she  distanced  bun 
by  pretending  not  to  understand  what  he  meant. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Templar  had  a  twinge  of  self-reproach, 
when  she  marked  this  state  of  things;  though  her  re- 
morse is  very  conjectural.  It  is  not  true  that  con- 
sciences resemble  Prince  Gheri^s  ring,  and  prick  us 
for  every  evil  deed.  Every  one  has  a  ready  belief  in 
their  own  immaculateness,  the  blame  lies  alwajrg  with 
another;  rarely  will  any  one  admit  that  a  tittle  of  die 
fault  may  be  their  own.  However  that  may  be  as  to 
Mrs.  Templar,  it  is  certain  that  she  began  narrowly  to 
observe  Louisa.  Mrs.  Templar  had  a  coarse  sort  of 
penetration,  which  on  the  slightest  probability,  con- 
cluded on  the  worst  possibility.  Eendered  uneasy  by 
Louisa^s  manner  and  appearance,  she  laid  in  wait  for 
some  indication  of  the  cause;  but  she  did  not  find  that 
/or  which  she  sought*,  Louisa  was  cold  as  ice  to  every 
man  she  saw. 

At  last,  one  morning,  ^ttx^.'^^m:^^  >8^ft^>jfcVSass^s»w 
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3  she  was  sauntering  away  from  the  breakfast  table 
ito  a  small  room  she  had  fitted  up  as  a  boudoir. 

Mrs.  Templar  said,  "Do  you  think  you  are  right, 
louisa,  in  throwing  away  your  whole  time  on  trashy 
ovels?" 

"I  don^t  see  much  harm  in  it,  mamma;  I  may  as 
ell  read  stories  as  embroider  muslin,  or  do  worsted 
ork." 

"It*s  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  neglect  your  music  after 
11  the  expense  and  time  bestowed  on  it." 

"Girls  only  practise  till  they  are  married;  it's  no 
se  afterwards,  every  one  gives  it  up.  Madame  Arthur 
^redy  never  opens  her  Erard  —  her  tapisserie  takes 
piall  her  time." 

"Even  that  would  be  better  than  filling  your  head 
rith  nonsensical  lies;  if  you  go  on  as  you* are  doing, 
jouisa,  youll  lose  your  husband's  affection." 

Louisa  sat  down  and  folded  her  hands  on  her  lap, 
s  if  ready  for  a  lecture. 

"Ay,"  went  on  Mrs.  Templar,  "I  understand  your 
Qok  of  resignation,  but  it's  my  duty  to  warn  you. 
^en  a  woman  does  not  make  herself  the  companion 
if  her  husband,  he  finds  some  one  else  who  will." 

"M.  de  Villemont,"  said  Louisa  (she  had  given  up 
he  Raoul),  "was  not  half  so  civil  to  me  the  first  month 
►r  two  after  my  marriage  as  he  is  now;  I  believe  he 
ikes  me  better  as  I  am." 

"Very  well,  go  on,  and  see  what  you  will  make 
if  it;  a  disobedient  daughter  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good 
dfe." 

"Mamma,  I  am  no  longer  a  child^  not  «^«ii  «*  ^^^ 
bn't  let  as  have  any  disputes!    TJndeT^landL  \!bc»^^  ^^ 
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as  well  as  my  nature  allows  me;  do  not  rouse  me  firoxn 
my  vegetating  existence,  it's  the  best  for  me." 

"Some  of  the  rubbish  you  have  picked  up  out  of 
your  novels." 

"If  you  force  me  to  alter  my  life,"  continued 
Louisa,  and  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  colour  rose,  ^^I 
shall  become  a  regular  dissipated  woman;  I  shall  not 
do  things  by  halves.  I  have  sometimes  a  longing  for 
fun  and  frolic  and  dash,  a  longing  to  figure  in  the  gay 
world  —  to  shine  —  not  to  have  a  moment  I  can  call 
my  own;  I  sometimes  pity  myself  for  being  shut  up 
here.  I  have  heard  often  enough  of  my  beauty.  Some- 
times, do  you  know,  I  regret  its  blushing  unseen^  tarn- 
ishing as  that  old  Venetian  mirror  in  the  lumber  garret 
did,  for  want  of  air  and  light.  Let  me  be,  let  me  be, 
mother  mine,  give  me  plenty  of  novels  and  quiet,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  pass  through  life  respectably." 

Mrs.  Templar  held  her  tongue;  for  the  first  time 
she  was  wise  enough  not  to  exasperate  Louisa. 

A  few  days  after  this,  M,  de  Villemont  joined  a 
party  of  young  men  who  were  going  to  a  ch&teau  near 
Clermont  to  shoot  larks.  During  his  absence  Louisa 
received  a  packet  containing  a  book  &esh  from  the 
printer's  hands;  the  title  was  merely  the  initial  "L." 

There  was  a  dedication  to  Madame  L —  de .    It 

ran  thus:  — 

"To  whom  can  I  better  dedicate  this  true  story 
than  to  you  who  have  suggested  every  page  of  it?  The 
few  friends  who  have  read  the  MS.  tell  me  that  the 
descriptions  have  that  smack  of  truth  which  redeems 

the  poverty  of  the  style  ^  ftsA  \)iaa  ^«jsv\»  ^^  xwweltY  in 

tie  subject 
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*^ Accept,  madame,  all  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
I  owe  you. 

"Your  everlasting  debtor, 

"The  Authob." 

The  book  was  a  short  one,  not  more  than  a  couple 
)£  hundred  pages  of  tolerably  large  print;  Louisa  never 
lifted  her  eyes  till  she  had  gone  through  the  whole, 
[t  began  with  the  description  of  herself  as  a  child,  and 
%  contrast  was  cleverly  drawn  between  her,  in  her 
elegant  Bernese  costume,  and  a  hungry  half-clad  boy, 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  mother,  exposed  to  the 
rage  of  a  poverty-stricken  father.  The  boy's  first  per- 
ception of  the  gulf  dividing  the  rich  and  poor,  was 
ably  described.  Then  followed  an  idyll;  the  meeting 
of  the  same  boy  and  girl  in  the  country,  the  simultane- 
ous, awakening  of  the  boy's  love  and  ambition. 

What  Gustave  Gastineau  had  hinted  at  in  a  few 
broken  sentences  to  Louisa  seated  on  the  mossy  throne 
he  had  raised  for  her,  was  here  detailed  in  full.  ^*A 
rough  Cymon,  intent  on  his  daily  task  of  work,  al- 
ready hating  the  world  in  which  his  lot  was  so  hard, 
blind  and  insensible  to  all  those  God-bestowed  plea- 
sures, open  alike  to  great  and  small,  suddenly  had  all 
his  senses  unlocked.'' 

The  orchard  in  which  they  had  sat  together,  the 
snowy  Alps  rising  before  them,  the  rushing  river,  the 
calm  lake,  the  murmur  of  the  wind  among  the  trees, 
the  shade  and  sunshine  playing  at  their  feet,  the  sweet 
chimes  of  the  village  church;  all  the  ineffaceable  im- 
pressions of  bygone  happy  hours,  were  noted  down. 

Of  story,  there  was  scarcely  any,  the  writer  haA 
literally  kept  to  the  description  of  thxe^  T^\L«c&«a  ^A'Vs^^ 
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life:  first,  his  childhood,  then  the  quiet  Swiss  village, 
the  irruption  of  the  heroine^s  English  relations^  the 
ball,  the  prince;  thirdly,  the  cbaiQge  to  Paris,  his  jea- 
lousy, his  despair,  the  whole  was  photographed  from 
the  life.  There  was  only  one  invention  in  the  book, 
and  that,  the  motive  assigned  for  the  heroine^s  mar- 
riage. 

Gustave  had  never  sufficiently  penetrated  into  the 
life  Louisa  led  with  her  mother,  to  understand  how  she 
might  have  been  driven  into  accepting  M.  de  ViUemoni 
Unable  to  credit  that  his  passion  had  never  met  with 
any  return,  and  that  Louisa^s  friendliness  for  him  was 
&ee  of  love,  taking  for  granted  that  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  to  a  mere  vulgar  ambition  of  riches  and  rank, 
he  stigmatized  her  in  the  cruelest  words  at  his  com- 
mand. 

^^This  woman,"  he  wrote,  '*who  has  transfonned  a 
warm-hearted  youth  into  a  callous  wretch,  who  has 
robbed  him  of  faith  in  his  labour,  who  has  taught  hhn 
to  curse  love,  driven  him  to  the  stupidity  of  meditating 
suicide,  merits  a  greater  punishment  than  to  have  her 
likeness  published  as  a  warning."  The  concluding 
words  were:  "I  have  eaten  a  little  honey,  and  for  that 
I  die." 

Not  for  half  a  second  after  opening  the  little  volume 
could  Louisa  doubt  the  identity  of  the  author  with 
Gustave  Gastineau,  and  she  felt  as  he  intended  that 
she  should  feel;  as  if  every  eye  in  France  was  directed 
to  her,  every  finger  pointing  to  her,  as  the  original 
firom  whom  "L."  was  drawn.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
fly  to  her  mother  for  help  and  protection;  but  she 
paused,  after  having  opened  her  door  —  the  first  time 
in  her  life  that  Lomaa  Yx^iiSi  ^X^y^^^  \»  'c^iissAsst  \M£ore- 
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hand  the  probable  consequences  of  an  act.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  said  to  herself,  '*I  dare  not  trust  her/* 
and*  shut  herself  into  her  room,  and  locked  the  door. 
Once  again  she  took  up  the  book,  she  read  again  the 
passage  descriptive  of  the  hero's  love.  "I  was  jealous 
of  everybody,  of  everything  about  her,  jealous  even  of 
the  piano  her  fingers  touched,  of  the  flowers  that  she 
wore  in  her  sash,  of  the  sash  itself.  How  grateful  I 
was  for  the  blue  sky,  for  the  song  of  the  birds,  for 
the  flowers,  the  dew;  while  I  loved,  my  heart  was 
fiill  of  blessing:  now,  where  my  love  was  there  is  a 
void!" 

"Poor  Gustave!  why  could  I  not  love  him?" 
thought  Louisa;  "I  did  not  care  for  him,  for  I  never 
felt  anything  like  what  he  describes,  that  something 
which  seems  to  drive  men  and  women  mad." 

Mrs.  Templar  remarked  her  daughter's  absorbed 
manner  during  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  won- 
dered what  had  happened. 

Twenty  times,  Louisa  was  tempted  to  tell  her 
mother  what  had  occurred,  tweiiiy  times  she  refrained, 
thinking  *^  better  not."  She  said  to  herself  that  it  was 
very  improbable  it  should  ever  be  guessed  by  any 
soul  who  Madame  L.  was,  and  five  minutes  afterwards 
she  was  burning  with  a  sick  feverish  dread,  that  M. 
de  Villemont  would  hear  the  book  talked  of,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  duel,  followed  by  some  dreadfal 
scandal;  she  went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

She  meditated  on  the  advisability  of  writing  to  M. 
de  Blacourt,  and  asking  his  advice  as  to  what  she  had 
better  do;  he  had  told  h^r,  too  truly,  she  would  never 
be  free  of  difficulties  and  suffering,  and  she  recalled 
how  earnest  had  been  bk  warnings  againi^X.  Q^XL<;:,^^iiW<6\!X» 
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But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  apply  to  him  for 
help.  After  hearing  the  conditions  he  had  attached  to 
the  gift  of  Clairefonds,  Louisa  had  felt  as  if  the  mar- 
quis had  assisted  in  bringing  about  her  humiliation, 
and  had  been  full  of  resentment  towards  him;  not  re- 
sembling the  heartburning  she  had  towards  her  hus- 
band, but  that  which  springs  from  the  drop  of  gall 
hidden  in  the  germ  of  all  human  affections. 

With  the  morning,  however,  came  less  sombre 
views  of  her  position.  She  would  wait  —  M.  de  Ville- 
mont  seldom  opened  a  book;  why  should  he  fix  on 
this  one  in  particular?  Louisa  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  thrust  the  story  of  "L."  into  the  kitchen 
fire. 

M.  de  Villemont  came  home  full  of  vanity  as  to 
his  own  exploits  in  lark  shooting.  Louisa  Ustened, 
and  was  sure  he  had  heard  nothing  of  Gustave 
Gastineau^s  novel.  Yet  every  now  and  then  he  began 
a  phrase,  which  seemed  to  her  so  indicative  of  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  that  she  turned  sick;  she  could  have  home 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  Marc  de  Lantry,  or  to  hear 
it  judged  by  M.  de  Blacourt  —  both  men  whom  she 
respected  with  all  her  soul;  but  to  have  to  listen  meekly 
to  M.  de  Villemont,  who  was  always  so  vain  of  any 
part  in  which  he  had  to  play  the  judge,  to  listen 
meekly  to  his  common-place  prolix  denunciations  of  a 
case  beyond  the  power  of  a  limited  nature  to  com- 
prehend, to  have  him  roughly  handling  the  feelings  of 
a  man  she  had  offended  so  cruelly,  was  what  she  could 
not  do;  she  would  be  driven  to  say  something  she 
should  live  to  repent  of  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  She 
thought  of  writing  to  Marc  or  to  Ismay,  they  corre- 
sponded  occasionally*^  \>ut  "ttV^otl  ^'^  \£«jftu  \ft  ^xi^lain 
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lierself  on  paper,  the  words  appeared  to  mean  more 
than  she  wished  to  say.  "It's  impossible  to  write  on 
such  matters,''  she  said,  and  tore  her  letter  into  little 
bits,  which,  for  farther  precaution,  she  burned.  It 
came  to  this,  she  would  trust  to  chance. 


ce  and  Again.  IL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Fr&re  Prehear. 

M.  AND  Madame  de  Villemont^s  domestic  i]lte^ 
course  became  extremely  peaceable.  They  lived  as 
did  most  others  of  their  acquaintance;  seldom  meeting 
except  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  Monsieur  had  his 
separate  amusements  and  occupations  into  which  ma- 
dame  did  not  inquire.  Madame  had  hers.  They  at- 
tended to  the  etiquette  of  making  their  entrance  to- 
gether at  the  ceremonious  dinners  and  soirees  at  the 
Prefecture  and  elsewhere,  and  that  being  so,  no  one 
had  any  right  to  conjecture  that  their  manage  was  not 
a  pattern  one. 

Louisa  saw  pretty  young  creatures,  many  of  them 
as  young  as  herself,  married  to  elderly  invalids,  or  to 
men  who  neglected  them  or  did  worse;  and  yet,  who 
dressed  and  danced,  and  laughed  and  sang,  and  en- 
joyed themselves  mightily.  Why  should  she  not  do 
the  same?  Why  mope  all  her  life  over  an  irretrievable 
blunder?  Free  now  from  any  care  as  to  the  impression 
she  was  producing  on  her  husband,  she  was  at  her 
ease,  and  perfectly  comprehended  the  powerful  am 
she  had  in  her  beauty.  She  smiled  and  in  a  twinkling 
had  a  train  of  courtiers.  She  enjoyed  the  homage  she 
received,  and  what  was  more  dangerous,  she  enjoyed 
in  her  turn  the  putting  down  of  those  who  had  been 
cold   and  sneeiing  ou  \i^T  ^a^\.  ^ts^i^  «xssj:^\ij^  them. 
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Ihe  was  without  even  the  safeguard  of  a  mother^s  sharp 
idmonitions. 

For  Mrs.  Templar  had  relapsed  into  her  former 
labit  of  solitude.  She  remained  in  her  own  room  sur- 
ounded  by  open  half-packed  trunks,  by  her  side  a 
mall  portmanteau  bursting  with  papers;  or  else  she 
lipped  out  of  the  house  unseen  to  walk  in  the  neigh- 
ouring  woods.  Even  M.  de  Villemont  remonstrated 
rith  her  on  this  last  pointy  representing  that  the  woods 
rare  the  resort  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town, 
nd  that  it  was  not  well  for  a  woman  to  go  there 
lone. 

"An  old  stick  like  me  is  safe  anywhere,"  she  re- 
lied; "however,  for  peace  sake.  Til  take  your  dog, 
•top,  with  me;  he  is  fond  of  me,  poor  fellow." 

On  Christmas-day,  Mrs.  f  emplar  as  she  sat  down 
3  breakfast,  handed  Louisa  a  bank  note. 

"What  is  this  for,  mamma?" 

"For  my  board,  my  dear." 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  anything  of  the  kind,  I 
ssure  you,  mamma."   ^ 

"I  don't  choose  to  quarter  myself  on  any  one,"  re- 
lied Mrs.  Templar;  "if  you  don*t  take  the  money, 
iouisa,  it  will  be  because  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"You  cannot  suppose  that,"  said  Louisa. 

"Very  well,  then  do  as  I  bid  you.  No  need  for 
our  being  a&aid,  my  dear,  of  always  having  me,  but 
a  long  as  I  am  here,  I  shall  pay  you  at  the  same 
ate;  your  husband  approves,  you  see." 

"Do  as  you  please,  madame,"  said  M.  de  Ville- 
aont;  "pay  or  not,  go  or  stay,  and  I  shall  equally  ap- 
►rove." 

The  helligerenta  bad  no  real  mmd  io  ^jpaxt^.^  ^^ 

1* 
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tliey  refrained  from  further  open  warfare:  it  is  possible 
that  M.  de  Villemont  had  a  consciousness  that  it  was 
better  for  Louisa  that  her  mother  should  remain  at 
Clairefonds. 

Louisa  at  this  period  wrote  for  the  first  time  rinee 
her  marriage  to  M.  de  Blacourt;  her  heart  was  sore 
against  him,  and  her  letter  was  short  and  ceremonious 

Before  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding-day,  Louifla 
was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  gayest  coteries  in  Bar  le 
Due.  She  had  a  fixed  day  for  receiving;  but  th«re 
was  one  of  her  acquaintances  who  very  soon  had  a  pre- 
text for  paying  a  daily  visit  to  Clairefonds. 

Severin  de  Pressy  was  young,  noble,  handsome; 
in  stature  of  middle  size,  in  figure  slight  and  gracefiil; 
he  had  besides  a  pair  of  most  expressive  brown  eyes; 
with  a  countenance  of  which  every  line  betrayed  pas- 
sion and  sensibility;  nevertheless  it  vas  well  ImowB 
that  Severin's  life  was  singularly  irreproachable.  All 
Frenchmen  are  not  of  necessity  immoral.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  a  place  in  the  administration  which  was 
almost  a  sinecure,  he  devoted  his  many  hours  of  leisure 
to  study  —  of  a  desultory  kind,  perhaps  —  but  fdl  of 
a  nature  to  refine  and  exalt  his  tastes. 

A  singular  intimacy  speedily  established  itself  be- 
tween him  and  Louisa;  they  had  evidently  just  the 
coincidences  of  tastes  and  dissonances  of  character 
which  so  often  form  the  closest  ties  of  Mendship 
Severin  assumed  very  soon  the  part  of  a  mentor  to 
his  beautiful  new  Mend.  Without  rendering  any  reason 
for  his  doing  so  to  himself,  he  began  to  scmtimze  her 
conduct,  and  this  led  \a  T^TxvoY^&tt^xifies  on  the  way.  she 
wasted   her  time   on  y^Wnrw  ws^^w^  \tfs^^S«i^  ^ta 
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bores  on  the  Mvolity  of  the  society  she  frequented. 
d  laughingly  named  him  "fr^re  prScheur." 

He  brought  her  books,  read  to  her,  made  her  know 

best  passages  of  the  modem  poets  of  France;  they 
nt  many  an  innocent  hour  over  Lamartine,  Louisa, 
irever,  would  only  listen  patiently  to  the  love  story 
Jocelyn,  but  Severin's  earnestness  generally  pre- 
led  over  her  unwillingness  to  be  serious.  One  of  his 
ourite  pursuits  was  botany;  and  he  strove  very  hard 
inoculate  Louisa  with  this  taste:  it  was  amazing  the 
enuity  he  displayed  in  his  descriptions,  so  as  to 
ke  the  knowledge  of  the  dry  nomenclature  capti* 
ing  to  her.  He  led  her  to  remark  all  the  daily  gra- 
ktions  by  which  spring  glides  into  summer,  summer 
3  autumn.  And  all  this  time  never  had  there  been 
T  lapse  into  unhealthy  sentimental  discussions  be- 
)en  them;  their  intercourse  was  without  any  disturb- 
«  or  agitation  of  the  feelings.  They  discussed  all 
jects  with  candour  and  openness.  As  she  might 
'6  spoken  to  M.  de  Blacourt,  Louisa  said  to  Severin,  — 

"Do  Frenchmen  never  many  for  love?" 

"Seldom,"  was  the  answer. 

"Allow  me  to  tell  you,  then,  that  your  system  is 
acious,"  she  said,  warmly..  "Will  it  alwajrs  be  so, 
render?" 

"It  is  a  pity,"  he.  said;  "but  in  France  there  al- 
fs  has  been  something  of  ridicule  attached  to  mar- 
^e.  Our  language  abounds  with  comic  expressions 
kinst.  matrimony,  which  date  back  as  far  as  the 
^  of  French.  Frenchmen  can't  take  marriage 
lously,  they  consider  it  an  absurdity  to  have  a  pas- 
1  for  their  own  wife." 

"J  think  a  passion  of  any  kind  an  ^Ifesmftatej^^  wA. 
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Louisa.  She  went  on,  "It  is  possible  I  may  be  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  other  people,  but  nothing  I 
ever  read  or  saw  has  made  me  understand  what  that 
is,  which  you  call  passion.'^  • 

"Then  I  sincerely  trust  you  never  may,"  he  re- 
plied, gravely. 

"And  I  as  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  mairy  with- 
out loving  your  wife.  Take  my  advice,  M.  de  Pressy, 
rather  never  marry  at  all  than  marry  as  Frenchmen 
do." 

"I  shall  probably  never  marry,  but  if  I  do,  it  shall 
not  be  without  an  affection  for  the  person  I  marry." 

"That^s  right,"  said  Louisa,  and  shook  hands  with 
him  to  show  her  approbation. 

Until  his  acquaintance  with  Louisa,  Severin's  name 
had  never  been  coupled  with  that  of  any  n^oman;  it 
was  now  beginning  to  be  associated  with  that  of 
Madame  de  Villemont,  but  as  yet  only  in  whispers 
that  had  not  reached  him  or  Louisa.  This  ignorance 
was  not  to  last  long  for  either.  One  afternoon  M.  de 
Pressy  found  Mrs.  Templar  seated  in  the  salon; 
hitherto  he  had  never  done  more  than  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  austere  lady.  He  happened  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  new  number  of  the  Revue  des  deiuc  Mondes 
to  show  Madame  de  Villemont  an  article  on  Comte'i 
* '  Philosophie  Positive." 

Mrs.  Templar  interrupted  him,  — 

"PoisonI"  she  said,  "keep  it  for  yourself,  sir.  M 
long  as  I  have  any  influence  with  my  daughter,  no 
man  shall  teach  her  philosophy." 

Severin,  who  was  of  a  shy,  reserved  disposition, 
shrank  from  this  rude  attack,  and  made  his  visit 
short 
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^^I  fancy  I  have  taught  that  fine  gentleman  some- 
ng  better  than  philosophy/*  said  Mrs.  Templar. 

Xionisa  was  very  angry. 

"Pray,  mamma,  may  I  ask  why  you  were  so  rude 
M.  de  Pressy?" 

"You  thought  me  blind,  my  dear." 

"There's  nothing  to  see.  Other  ladies  receive 
its." 

"Lookers-on  see  more  of  the  game  than  the 
yers,  Madame  Louisa.  You  had  better  be  on  your 
Etrd,  or  that  husband  of  yours  will  play  you  a  disagree- 
le  trick  one  of  these  days.  You  are  cleverer,  no 
iibt,  than  your  mother;  you  can  talk  philosophy  and 
e  arts;  but,  my  dear,  I  was  born  long  before  you. 
tter  have  me  bodily  before  your  eyes  than  your 
ble  Baoul  sneaking  into  that  room  there,"  and  Mrs. 
implar  pointed  to  the  glass-door  by  which  Louisa's 
adoir  communicated  with  the  salon. 

This  speech  made  Louisa  recollect  having  once  or 
ice  heard  stealthy  steps  in  her  boudoir  during 
verin's  last  two  or  three  visits. 

"God  forgive  you,  mamma,  if  you  are  making  a 
Be  accusation  against  M.  de  Yillemont,  and  God  for- 
re  him  if  he  has  been  so  treacherous." 

Only  a  couple  of  days  after  this  conversation,  Ma- 
me  de  Villemont  received  a  letter,  addressed  in  an 
known  hand;  the  seal  was  black  and  of  an  enormous 
ie  and  thickness.    After  speculating  as  to  who  could 

her  correspondent,  Louisa  broke  the  seal.  The  first 
»rds  made  her  stare:  they  ran  thus:  — 
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"Mt  dbar  Cousin,  —  ?i' 

"I  am  an  old  woman,    but   though  I  live  like  a    ^ 
toad  in  a  hole,"  ... 

Louisa  turned  to  the  signature  and  read,  — 

"Ad^slb  St.  Georges.*' 

Before  giving  the  rest  of  the  epistle  it  will  he  as 
well  to  explain  who  the  writer  was. 

Mademoiselle  St.  Georges  was  the  sister  of  Amed^e 
St.  Georges,  colonel  en  retraite. 

Mademoiselle  was  now  a  lady  of  upwards  of  sixty, 
whom  the  colonel,  her  junior  by  a  couple  of  yean, 
ostentatiously  called  "Petite  Maman."  They  were 
nearly  related  to  the  De  Blacourts  and  De  Yillemonts, 
and  as  proud  as  they  were  poor.  Their  poverty,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  their  taking  a  third  to  share  it, 
the  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother  —  that  same  young 
girl.  Marguerite,  whose  black  hair  M.  de  YiUemoot 
had  praised  so  highly.  "Petite  Maman"  was  a  mother 
to  her  brother  and  housekeeper  as  well.  It  was  Petite 
Maman  who  cooked  the  dinner  and  curled  the  colonel's 
grey  hair,  and  frizzed  his  white  whiskers,  who  ironed 
his  shirts  with  their  high  stiff  collars,  who  drew  on  and 
pulled  off  his  tight  boots,  who  sent  him  forth  to  shine 
in  that  gay  world  whither  she  never  went.  It  was  by 
Petite  Maman's  management  the  colonel  always  had  a 
five-^nc  piece  in  his  purse  to  make  a  show  with. 

Now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter:  — 

"My  dear  Cousin,  — 
"I  AM  an  old  woman,  but  though  I  live  like  a 
toad  in  a  hole,  I  lieax  aXL  \kA.t  \a  talked  about  in  the 
town.     I  love  your  sv^^eX  \st\^\»  ^^^t.^^  ^ccSi^X^si.^ 
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riend  to  open  dealings.  I  shall  tell  you  what  others 
dll  not.  All  scandal  comes  to  my  ears,  thanks  to  my 
qod  brother.  Now,  my  very  dear  (ma  trfes-chfere), 
be  colonel  —  I  give  you  my  authority  —  hears  your 
ame  taken  with  that  of  M.  de  Pressy.  You  are  sur- 
dunded  by  foolish  women  whose  greatest  pleasure 
rould  be  to  see  you  sticking  in  the  mud  of  some  bad 
oad.  My  dear,  be  as  wise  as  you  are  amiable.  With 
ly  best  salutations, 

"Your  all  devoted, 

"AdJile  St.  Georges." 


How  Louisa's  soul  rose  and  rebelled  —  her  name 
aken  in  vain  —  her  conduct  speculated  on  —  she 
irho  had  not  a  thought  she  should  be  ashamed  to 
;vow,  with  regard  to  M.  de  Pressy  or  any  one  else, 
low  she  hated  the  world  —  a  vile  world  —  a  cruel 
rorld.  Innocence  then  was  no  safeguard  —  ah!  by 
^hat  a  treacherous,  dastardlj^  set  she  was  surrounded, 
j'or  the  moment  she  detested  Severin;  he  must  have 
tnown,  though  she  did  not,  that  people  were  gossip- 
ping  about  his  visits;  if  he  had  had  any  real  friendship 
'or  her,  he  would  have  stayed  away. 

When  the  hot  fit  of  indignation  had  spent  itself 
jhe  had  an  ague  of  terror  for  that  "dread  tongue" 
^hich  slays  happiness  and  good  fame  with  a  word; 
ihe  must  know  what,  and  all,  that  had  been  said.  She 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  to  go  to  the  St  Greorges' 
bouse,  which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  Clairefonds.  She  left  word  with  her  maid  where 
)he  was  gone. 

As  she  was  stepping  out  of  the  touxV^-j^t^  ^^  ts^r^^ 
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M.  de  Pressy,  and  said  more  hastily  than  politely  that 
she  had  a  rendezvous  with  Mademoiselle  St  Georges. 

"Allow  me  to  walk  there  with  you,"  said  Severin. 

Louisa  did  not  refuse,  and  he  walked  by  her  side. 
She  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  looked  in  at  all  the 
windows  she  passed,  that  behind  every  muslin  blind 
there  was  one  or  more  pair  of  eyes  watching  her,  and 
commenting  on  her  being  so  accompanied;  her  cheeks 
burned  and  her  ears  tingled.  She  did  not  hear  a 
syllable  of  what  De  Pressy  was  saying  to  her.  A 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  lifted  his  hat 
as  they  passed;  and  Louisa  saw  or  fancied  she  saw 
him  smile  significantly.  But  Louisa  would  have  braved 
anything  rather  than  Severin  should  imagine  that  she 
knew  of  her  having  had  her  name  joined  with  his. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Petite  Maman*8  Advice. 

Mdlle.  St.  Georges  herself  opened  the  door  to 
idame  de  Villemont,  and  opened  also  her  piercing 
Bs  very  wide  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  M.  de  Pressy. 
most  before  the  door  was  closed  on  her,  Louisa  ex- 
imed,  without  uttering  the  usual  greeting,  — 

^^I  met  him  as  I  was  coming  here,  and  I  could  not 
I  him  go  away  —  I  was  ashamed.*' 

"Ah!  that  was  vexatious,"  answered  Petite  Maman, 
she  led  the  way  to  the  salon,  which  had  all  the 
comfortable  closeness  of  an  unused  room. 

"Your  letter  has  made  me  come  at  once,"  said 
►uisa,  impetuously,  "to  know  what  people  are  saying 
out  me.     I  ought  to  know,  and  I  must  know." 

"What  you  ask  is  difficult  to  answer,"  replied 
ille.  St.  Georges;  "no  one  evOT  speaks  out  plainly 
to  such  matters  —  half  words  and  laughs,  and  winks, 
3  made  to  express  a  great  deal" 

"At  all  events  you  can  explain  what  made  you 
ink  it  necessary  to  warn  me?  You  need  not  be 
raid  to  speak  out;  thank  goodness,  I  can  bear  the 
ith." 

"Without  question  you  can,  poor  dear  lady." 

"Well,  what  was  the  grand  accusation?"  continued 
)uisa,  raising  her  head,  and  giving  a  proud  glance 
the  dear  fat  old  lady,  looking  like  a  feather-bed  in 
hrown  check  mohair  dress. 
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Mdlle.  St  Georges  tamed  her  head  aside  as  she 
answered,  — 

^^It  is  said  that  you  are  too  partial  to  Severin  de 
Pressy  —  that's  the  naked  truth.  I  don't  believe  it; 
if  I  did  I  should  not  have  written  to  you.  It  would 
have  been  of  worse  than  no  use  —  I  should  only  have 
hurried  your  misery!" 

Louisa's  features  were  rigid  with  emotion  as  she 
said,  — 

'^Do  you  mean  that  the  people  I  see  daily,  who 
come  to  my  house,  who  kiss  me  on  both  cheeks,  wb 
send  me  invitations,  and  invite  M.  de  Pressy  at  the 
same  time  as  they  do  me;  do  you  mean  that  they  are 
the  persons  who  talk  of  me  in  this  scandalous  audacioitt 
way?" 

Mdlle.  St.  Georges  replied,  — 

"  My  dear,  neither  you  nor  I  can  change  the  woiH; 
it's  just  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Job,  whenever  that 
was.  You  Protestants  read  your  Bible;  well,  you  re- 
member what  David  said  of  familiar. friends?" 

^^I  have  a  great  mind,"  said  Louisa,  '^to  dare  them 
all,  and  go  on  as  I  have  been  doing;  it  will  be  as 
much  as  to  confess  I  was  wrong,  if  I  make  any  change. 
What  an  idea,  that  a  woman  cannot  have  a  man.  for  a 
friend  without  danger!" 

Mdlle.  St  Georges  drew  her  chair  dose  to  Louisa's, 
and  took  one  of  her  delicately-gloved  hands  in  her  own 
muscular  ones. 

"I  am  past  sixty,  and  I  have  seen  so  much  1 
know  many  a  sad,  sad  story  —  my  dear,  you  cannot 
have  men  friends,  they  will  all  be  lovers." 

"You  are  mistaken^  mademoiselle;  I  am  told  I  am 
^ood-looking,  Wt  do  \>^\^n^  xcl^^  \  «s&.-\^V.  %&ia»«tiye. 
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Jan  give  you  an  instance  —  M.  de  Villemont  never 
8  a  bit  in  love  with  ma'' 

"AUons  done  I"  said  Mdlle.  St.  Georges;  "you  want 
make  me  take  a  lantern  for  the  moon.  I  hope  you 
ver  made  that  false  accusation  of  your  husband  to 
verin  de  Pressy." 

*'It  does  not  trouble  me  enough  to  make  me  talk 
out  it  It  was  your  assertion  made  me  offer  you 
3of  in  contradiction.'' 

"Ah!  my  dear,  it's  a  great  pity  your  religion  denies 
u  the  advantage  of  a  confessor.  My  beautiful  cou- 
1,  you  have  need  of  a  head  with  more  brains  than 
t  within  my  nob  to  counsel  you.  Tour  mother,  she 
ost  have  experience:  talk  to  her." 

"Mamma  did  read  me  a  lecture  two  days  ago  about 
.  de  Pressy.  She  has  forbidden  him  to  teach  me 
dlosophy,  and  means  to  be  present  at  all  his  visits. 
''ill  that  hush  the  tongues  of  my  intimate  enemies, 
►  you  think?" 

Louisa's  manner  had  a  recklessness  in  it  which 
armed  Mdlle.  St.  Georges;  she  began  to  have  fears 
at  Louisa  had  seen  Severin  de.  Pressy  too  often  al- 
ady.     She  said  decidedly,  — 

"You  ask  my  advice  —  here  it  is:  forbid  that  young 
an  the  house." 

"And  how?  Am  I^to  make  him  a  curtsey  and 
^lease,  sir,  give  up  my  acquaintance —  all  the  ladies 
id  gentlemen  we  know  accuse  us  of  being  in  love 
ith  one  another?'" 

''^You  9re  too  clever  not  to  be  able  to  make  him 
iderstand  your  real  wishes  as  to  his  too  frequent 
Aits,"  said  Mdlle.  St  Georges. 

"But  I  have  no  wish  to  give  up  iQC^Vim*^  ^.  ^<i^ 
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Pressy  —  he  is  very  pleasant,  and,  indeed,  instractiYe. 
He  is  teaching  me  to  employ  my  time  rationally,  and 
I  should  imagine  from  the  grave  warnings  he  gives  me 
as  to  my  frivolity  and  that  of  jnj  associates,  he  most 
he  almost  as  good  as  a  confessor.  No,  if  I  give  him  up, 
it  will  he  to  please  you." 

"Did  Severin  ever  talk  to  you  of  his  family?" 

"No,  never;  he  has  always  kept  to  literary  and 
scientific  suhjects  —  he  has  made  me  comprehend  the 
difference  between  a  fulcrum  and  a  lever." 

"  Severin  is  the  last  surviving  representative  of  one 
of  our  noblest  and  oldest  Lorraine  families.  Of  all  the 
possessions  of  his  house,  he  has  scarcely  anything  but 
the  name.  His  father  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Berri,  and  was  killed  in  La  Vendue.  His 
mother  lives  in  the  hopes  of  his  marrying  a  rich  cou- 
sin, with  whom  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  thus 
redeeming  his  lost  fortunes." 

"And  you  are  afraid  of  my  spoiling  this  wise  plan/* 
said  Louisa,  laughing.  "Set  your  heart  at  rest,  ma 
cousine,  I  will  not  ruin  M.  de  Pressy's  prospects  — 
many  thanks  for  your  good  advice.  I  must,  however, 
leave  you;  I  am  sure  all  your  neighbours  are  accusing 
me  of  taking  a  sentimental  walk  with  this  descendant 
of  the  Crusaders  —  adieu,  ma  cousine." 

Mdlle.  St.  Georges  said  to  herself,  as  she  closed  the 
door  on  Madame  de  Villemont,  — 

"This  is  what  one  gets  for  meddling  —  poor  young 
thing  —  ah  I  she's  in  a  bad  way  — " 

A  hasty  ring  of  the  door  bell  interrupted  her  mo- 
DoJogue  it;  was  Loum  «^wsx. 
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"I  have  come  back  to  tell  you  that  I  have  repented 
f  my  nideness  to  you —  I  am  grateful  for  the  interest  you 
ave  shown  in  me  —  I  don't  believe  you  had  any  oiher 
lotive  than  my  good  —  forgive  me  for  being  so  thank- 
388  and  ill-tempered  —  will  you?  I  shall  not  allow 
L  de  Pressy  or  any  other  monsieur  to  come  paying 
le  regular  visits  till  I  am  past  fifty.  Now,  will  you 
Iways  be  my  friend,  and,  when  I  am  dull,  may  I 
ome  to  you?  I  declare,  I  think  Til  take  to  learning 
ookery  —  will  you  teach  me  how  to  make  beautiful 
reserves,  such  as  those  you  sent  us  —  I  never  saw 
ny  so  beautiful." 

"Flatterer!"  said  Mdlle.  St  Georges,  tapping  the 
retty  cheek  upheld  to  her;  "if  you  want  tv^ork,  some- 
imes  give  our  Marguerite  a  music  lesson  —  that  will 
e  a  work  of  charity." 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  Louisa,  in  a  cheerful, 
ind  voice;  "shall  she  come  to  me,  or  shall  I  come 
ere?" 

"My  dear,  we  have  no  piano." 
"That  settles  the  matter,"   said  Louisa;   "will  you 
Bnd  her  every  day  at  twelve?" 

Louisa  went  home  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she 
ad  had  when  she  set  out.  She  had  talked  herself  out 
f  the  fears  of  what  the  Mrs.  Grundys  of  the  town  had 
aid  or  were  saying  of  her  —  she  had  the  pleasant 
onsciousness  of  having  made  a  friend  —  she  was 
leased,  too,  with  the  idea  of  being  useful  to  any 
ne. 

Youth  sees  a  hope  in  every  new  event  —  old  age 
Dresees  a  chance  o£  trouble  in  every  c\iaii^<^.    ^V^^ 
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Louisa  told  her  mother  that  she  was  going  to  teach 
Marguerite  St  Georges  music,  Mrs.  Templar  said, 
sharply,  — 

"You  have  done  a .  very  imprudent  thing;  yon 
will  see  that  you  have  brought  an  old  house  on  your 
shoulders." 

"Dear  mamma,  what  harm  can  come  of  my  teaching 
this  poor  child?     Whom  can  it  injure?" 

"You'll  see,"  continued  Mrs,  Templar;  "it  won't 
stop  with  the  piano.  After  that  is  settled,  it  will  be 
something  else,  until  at  last  you  will  find  yourself 
saddled  with  the  girl  for  good  and  all.  However,  it's 
no  business  of  mine." 

"What's  the  use  of  continually  dreading  the  future, 
mamma,  and  so  spoiling  the  present?" 

"I  needn't  say  take  your  own  way,  for  you  always 
did  and  always  will;  but  just  consider  what  you  have 
made  of  it" 

"Surely  in  this  instance,  doing  a  kindness  to  those 
who  deserve  it,  and  who,  as  connections  of  M.  de  VHIe- 
mont,  have  a  right  .to  kindness  from  me,  cannot  be 
wrong.     My  life  is  useless  enough." 

"That's  your  own  fault;  you  have  a  husband  and 
a  mother  to  attend  to." 

"I  shall  not  be  less  anxious  about  you,  mamma 
I  shall  take  nothing  firom  M.  de  Yillemont  that  be 
will  miss.  Do,  mamma,  approve  of  my  teaching 
Marguerite,"  and  Louisa  turned  a  pleading  face  to  her 
mother. 

"I  have  no  authority  over  you  now;  so  what  ne- 
cessity is  there  ioi  to^  a-Ygto^wJ^  \  \)i^<^^  y<>^  ^ 
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B  to  regret  what  you  are  going  to  undertake;  if  ever 
a  do,  remember  I  warned  you." 

liouisa  could  not  be  convinced  that  there  must  be 
jerm  of  trouble  hidden  in  the  music  lessons  to  Mar- 
erite  St  Georges;  so  the  next  day  she  welcomed 
r  pupil  affectionately,  and  thus  began  the  entangle- 
^nt  of  the  thread  of  their  two  lives.  Had  Mrs.  Tem- 
ir  really  possessed  the  power  of  seeing  into  the 
;iire,  even  she  must  have  shed  tears  at  seeing  Louisa 

unconsciously  preparing  the  way  for  the  crowning 
lef  of  her  life. 

Marguerite  was  at  that  time  a  half-grown  girl  of 
irteen;  her  features  were  irregular;  nevertheless, 
3re  was  something  Raphaelesque  in  her  face  —  in 
3  peculiar  arch  of  her  eyebrows  —  in  the  roundness 
her  smooth  forehead  —  above  all,  in  the  expression 

her  hazel  eyes.  Her  whole  air  was  demure,  nun- 
:e;  so  much  so  that  the  workmen  and  workwomen  of 
r  parish  had  given  her  the  name  of  la  Sainte  Vierge. 
le  had  been  sent  as  a  child  to  the  Convent  of  the 
lines  Dominicaines,  but  after  her  first  communion 
ille.  St.  Georges  had  insisted  on  taking  her  home. 
16  girl  was  so  pious,  so  absorbed  in  religious  cere« 
)nie8,  that  the  aunt,  who  had  little  turn  that  way, 
d  taken  fright  lest  Marguerite^s  religious  feelings 
ould  be  wrought  up  to  the  point  of  taking  the 
iL 

Mdlle.  St  Georges  had  shown  great  spirit  and 
termination  in  thus  acting.  She  had  been  given  to 
iderstand  that,  if  her  niece  were  left  at  the  convent, 
B  priests  would  find  her  a  husband,  which  Petite 
eiman  was  unlikely  herself  to  accomplish,  considering 

)ne0  and  Again,  IL  ^ 
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the  tentiity  of  Marguerite^s  dowry.  The  old  lady  li 
persisted  against  advice  and  even  reproach;  she  I 
pinched  herself  a  little  more  to  afford  Margamtc 
daily  lesson  of  an  hour  from  a  governess,  hut  mn 
had  been  a  good  utterly  beyond  even  Petite  Mama 
energy  to  obtain,  until  she  had  made  her  appeal 
Madame  de  Villemont. 

Louisa  was  charmed  with  her  pupil.  The  first  thi 
she  thought  of  on  awakening  was  of  the  quaint  lit 
maiden,  in  whose  innocent  eyes  beamed  such  admi 
lion  and  love  for  her  music  mistress.  This  was  Louie 
first  initiation  into  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  co 
forts  —  that  of  being  of  use  to  a  fellow-being  n 
loved  her  —  she  took  Marguerite  to  her  heart  w 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  nature  which  craved  for  afi 
tion. 

Louisa  thought  little  more  of  Severin  de  Pres 
He,  on  the  contrary,  when  debarred  of  Madame 
Villemont's  society,  first  perceived  how  dear  it  was 
him.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  describing  his  feelingg.  C 
paragraph  ran  thus:  — 

"Our  affections  do  not  always  follow  our  judgme 
she  has  few  of  the  qualities  with  which  I  have  hithe 
endowed  my  ideal.  There  is  no  repose  about  her 
no  reflection  —  she  acts  solely  from  impulse;  and  ti 
I  account  for  her  marriage  with  such  an  empty-heal 
empty-hearted  mail  as  her  husband.  She  has  tale 
—  they  are  uncultivated  —  her  mind  is  a  wildenM 
but  full  of  the  sweetest  wild-flowers  —  her  heart 
large  —  you  never  surprise  her  expressing  aa  ' 
generous  sentiment.  She  is  all  purity  and  brigiitiM 
but  with,  a  yieltoigu^s^  o^  Oww^rXkl  ^<^^2^^«9^|  to  i 
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leas  of  the  perfection  of  womanhood.  After  all, 
lougfa,  the  thought  of  her  pre-occnpies  me,  I  believe 
hare  rather  a  stroi^,  calm  affection  for  h^,  than 
hat  is  vulgarly  called  a  passion.  Our  pleasant  i^- 
macy  has  been  interrupted  by  tittle-tattle  as  to  my 
"equent  visits^  this  has  made  my  days  more  lonely 
lan  ever,  and  solitude  has  a  bad  effect  on  my  nervous 
^stem." 

The  friend  answered,  — 

"Your  only  remedy  lies  in  flight;  apply  for  a 
hange,  or  for  leave  of  absence;  go  and  spend  some 
reeks  at  home;  cultivate  your  young  cousin^s  talents, 
nd  don't  break  your  mother's  heart,  and  ruin  your- 
Blf  —  in  short,  don't  be  an  idiot.  The  strongest  love 
OBB  not  endure  so  long  as  a  good  estate." 

Severin  wrote  back  in  Anselm's  words,  — 

"Can  a  man  forget  one  who  is  placed  like  a  seal 
pon  his  heart? 

"I  have  taken  your  advice  so  far;  I  have  seen  my 
Qother,  but  only  to  tell  her  that  she  must  look  out  for 
nother  husband  for  Solanges.  I  shall  never  marry 
ler,  or  any  woman  I  do  not  love!" 

Severin  continued  to  live  in  Bar  le  Due;  it  was 
omething  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  she  did,  some- 
hing  to  see  the  walls  of  the  house  which  she  inhabited; 
,  great  deal  occasionally  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her. 
?hey  rarely  met  in  society,  for  Severin  never  mixed 
Q  any  gaiety  that  he  could  plausibly  avoid.  When 
le  did  find  himself  in  the  same  salon  with  Louisa,  a 
brmal  salutation  was  all  that  passed  between  them; 
t  was  Severin  who  so  resolutely  withdrew  fi:omIkO\ii%^ 
lot  she  £rom  bim;  she  could  not  xuxdec^l«si<3L  ^\£^  ^^^ 
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slionld  80  rigorously  avoid  her.  All  gossip  about  them 
was  at  an  end;  why  then  refuse  to  be  on  the  same 
terms  with  her  as  were  the  other  gentlemen  of  her  ac- 
quaintance? 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A   Shadow    of  the   Past. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  Madame  de 
^illemont's  marriage,  M.  Remy,  the  old  pastor  of  Bar 
le  Due,  petitioned  the  Council  Greneral  to  appoint  a 
younger  and  abler  man  to  take  his  place.  He  was 
offered  an  assistant,  but  he  declined  on  the  plea  of  his 
age  and  infirmities,  which  rendered  him  incompetent 
for  the  duties  of  a  Protestant  minister  in  a  populous 
town.  The  truth  was  that  the  newly-displayed  hostility 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  department  towards  Protestants 
had  annoyed  M.  Remy  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 
Difficulties  were  constantly  arising  in  adjoining  villages, 
whenever  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  to  be 
buried;  the  old  clergy man^s  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
—  the  finishing  blow  was  given  by  the  following  letter, 
here  copied  with  all  its  numerous  blunders:  — 

"Cher  Pasteur,  — 
"  J'ai  une  nouvelle  k  vous  apprendre.  Aujourd'hui 
on  a  hbnor^  notre  place  de  cimeti^re,  en  y  enterrant 
une  pendue,  une  femme  qui,  par  plusieurs  vols,  cepen- 
dant  a  ^t^  attrapp^e  au  fait,  ayant  elle  mSme  aupara- 
vant  accus^e  une  autre  personne.  Elle  en  avait  pour 
cinq  ans  peut^tre,  pour  en  terminer  plus  vite,  elle  s'est 
donn^  la  mort.  Me  doutant  bien  que  le  cur^  ce  gros 
Antichrist  de  G —  pourrait  bien  commander  sa  fo&&^  ^ 
cetie  place,  f&vaia  command^  k  men  maxv  ^Lfe  N^Vt '^^ 
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le  Maire,  et  de  le  pr^venir  promptement  de  ce  qui 
allait  arriver,  et  que  pour  eviter  quelques  raisons,  il 
ferait  bien  de  pr^venir  le  cur^  de  chercher  une  autre 
place;  ayant  fait  un  nouveau  cimeti^re  il  a  grandement 
de  quoi  loger  ces  gens-1^. 

"  Mon  mari  a  M  tres  mal  re^o,  surtout  qu'il  j  avait 
beaucoup  d'ouvriers  k  souper.  Le  Daniel  (ike  writer's 
husband)  s'est  trouv^  bien  honteux,  ear  voki  les 
paroles  deM.  leMaire;  qu'est  oe  que  rous  me,ohantez. 
Ces  gens  1^,  on  les  laisse  libre,  on  leur  accorde  tont, 
ils  sont  n^anmoins  de  plus  en  plus  exigeants  ; —  pea 
m^importe  k  moi,  qu'on  la  met  oh  on  youdra.  . 

^^Ainsi  voyez,  M.  le  Pasteur ,  ce  qu*il  en  resultft 
Aujourd^hui  tout  le  monde  dit,  on  a  mis  cette  coquine 
avec  les  Protestants,  avec  les  chiens.  Quand  on  a 
mesur^  cette  place,  le  commissaire  et  le  maire  etaisBt 
U,  pour  convenir  de  nous  la  donner,  j'auzai  era 
qu^apr^s  ceta,  le  cur^  ne  viendrait  pluis  k  ravenir  aoufl 
amener,  ses  noy^s  et  ses  pendus,  ou  peut-^tre  que  H* 
le  Pr^fet  n^ayant  pas  souscrit  aux  conventions  qt^  Ton 
avait  fait,  pour  cette  place,  comme  il  a  souBcxit  pour 
une  chambre,  alors  il  n'est  pas  etonnaat  que  TAnti- 
Christ  ne  vient  nous  braver  jusqu'^  ce  point. 

"M.Eemy,  si  vous  avez  des  droits,  faites  les  valoir, 
ou  je  ne  sais  ce  que  fen  penserai,  D'abord  on  vous  a 
cach^  quUl  y  avait  d^j^  un  pendu  k  cette  place,  cepea- 
dant  ce  pendu  est  de  mon  temps.  Aujouird'biii  etaat 
plus  avanc^,  je  croyais  que  Ton  n'aurait  plus  oetto 
effronterie.  Le  cur^  met  au  defit  quel  ministre  Pro- 
testant que  ce  soit,  de  lui  faire  attirer  un  seul  reprodie 
—  car  dit-il  ils  n'ont  aucun  droit 

"Nous  en  sommes  bien  humili^s,  bien  morti&iff, 
nana  prions  le  Seignexxx  cgi'^  n^oSS^s^  ^Rssi^^^as^xiswaw- 
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^arder  d^on  oeil  de  mis^ricorde  sor  cette  terre,  s^ils  en 
est  tant  d^autres  qui  nous  m^prise. 

"Mes  cordiales  salutations, 
{Sic)  "Michelle  Coenouel." 

On  receiving  this  missive,  with  its  menace,  ^^ouJ€ 
ne  sais  ce  que  fen  penserai^^'  M.  Remy  hired  a  vehicle 
and  betook  himself  to  Vitiy,  of  which  Marc  de  Lantiy 
was  pastor.  Marc  gave  both  advice  and  help,  and 
redress  was  easily  obtained  from  the  pr^fet,  a  man  of 
a  liberal  mind,  but  the  wotry  and  uneasiness  had 
fairly  broken  M.  Remy's  spirit;  his  application  for  re- 
moyal  was  attended  to,  and  Marc  de  Lantry  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  pastor  of  Bar  le  Due. 

"What  a  lucky  chance  for  me,"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

Ay,  to  be  sure,  there  are  many  good  chances  as 
well  as  bad  in  life  —  good  influences  as  well  as  evil; 
only  we  are  all  apt  to  have  a  more  retentive  memory 
for  what  has  been  bitter  than  for  what  has  been 
tweet 

Nevertheless,  after  the  first  pleasure  of  renewed 
intimacy  was  over,  Louisa's  spirits  drooped.  Admitted 
within  the  sanctuary  of  happy  married  life,  she  saw 
what  love  in  marriage  was;  once  more  she  keenly  felt 
how  she  had  thrown  away  her  life  —  she  relapsed 
into  restlessness,  novel-reading,  dissipation  —  caring 
less  and.  less  for  Marguerite's  improvement.  Petite 
Maman,  struggling  to  content  an  extravagant  old  fop 
—  patching,  darning,  marketing,  cheapening;  Petite 
Maman,  resigned  to  all  that  had  reference  to  herself, 
had  been  an  encouraging  example  to  Louisa.  Ismay's 
victories  over  a  naturally  indolent  nature,  her  patience 
and   sympathy    with   every  .  one   —   asii   \!clb^   ^^^ 
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many  —  who  came  to  her  with  some  sad  story  or 
Bome  suffering,  were  never  so  much  as  perceived  by 
Madame  de  Villemont.  All  was  merged  in  the  nun- 
bus  with  which  Marcos  devoted  love  surrounded  liis 
wife. 

Louisa  often  sought  the  De  Lantrys;  she  watched 
them  with  the  intense  interest  of  one  bent  on  a  dis- 
covery. 

"Poor  Louisa  I"  said  Ismay,  one  day  after  one  of 
these  visits.  "Marc,  don^t  be  so  kind  to  me  when  she 
is  here;  it  makes  her  angiy." 

"If  the  sight  of  the  happiness  of  others  has  that 
effect  upon  her,  then  she  needs  a  sermon,  and  she  shall 
have  one,"  replied  Marc. 

The  opportunity  soon  occurred,  but  not  the  sermon. 
Louisa  came  to  M.  de  Lantry  with  a  second  novel  of 
Ghistave  Gastineau^s,  sent  to  her  as  the  first  had  been, 
wet  from  the  printing-office.  It  had  the  same  dedica- 
tion as  the  previous  one;  it  contained  yet  more  sneers 
against  women,  and  it  was  stained  by  many  a  coarse 
description.  Still  there  were  noble  pages  in  it;  there 
were  also  painful  pictures  of  the  depression  of  spirit 
engendered  by  his  poverty;  here  is  one  paragraph,  — 

"I  learned  to  despise  myself  for  the  very  thing  of 
which  I  ought  to  have  been  proud  —  my  labour.  I 
did  not  feel  myself  a  man;  I  could  not  be  at  my  ease 
with  rich  men,  who,  I  was  well  aware,  must  have  gone 
to  the  poor-house,  had  they  lost  their  money,  for  they 
were  unable,  like  me^  to  gain  their  daily  bread.  What 
a  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  her  who  first  taught  me 
the  ovei-whelming  advantages  of  a  long  purse  and  a 
title,  over  brains  and  a  \i^ax\^"'  «sA  ^^  ^ti. 
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Louisa  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  with  a 
shudder;  she  said  to  Marc,  '^Gustave  Gastineau  is  my 
determined  enemy,  he  is  bent  on  revenge;  he  thinks 
me  happy  —  ah!  if  he  could  know  the  truth!" 

The  words  were  uttered  quietly,  but  there  was 
such  a  reality  of  pain  in  them,  that  Marc's  intended 
sermon  went  out  of  his  head.  The  pastor  gave  place 
to  the  indignant  man. 

"Whether  he  believes  you  happy  or  not,  what  he 
has  done  is  a  bad  action." 

"Oh!  M.  de  Lantry,  to  think  that  a  girl's  one 
foolish  act  should  mar  her  whole  life.  If  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred  it  must  always  be  the  same.  You  can 
never  have  an  idea  of  what  I  suffer  when  I  see  you 
and  Ismay  together,  when  I  see  the  comfort  of  mutual 
confidence,  when  I  see  that,  let  what  would  happen  to 
Ismay,  you  would  always  cherish  her.  I  feel  when  I 
am  with  you  both,  as  the  rich  man  in  hell  did  when 
he  saw  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

"My  dear  Madame  de  Yillemont,    don't  use  such 
language." 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  profane  —  you  remember  me 
in  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  how  every  one  petted  me; 
all  that  seems  so  long  ago,  as  if  it  belonged  to  an- 
other existence.  I  can  scarcely  believe  I  was  ever  that 
happy  little  Louisa!" 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  do  not  exaggerate  your 
discomforts?  that,  because  you  have  been  disappointed 
in  some  things,  you  do  not  see  every  'thing  en 
noir?  M.  de  Yillemont  is  never  unkind  to  you,  I  am 
sure." 

Louisa  said,  "Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  struggle 
for  h&ppmesB  when  I  first  married^  t3a.a\,  \  SaSl  t^^cA.  nx^ 
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to  make  my  husband  love  me?  Ay,  that  I  did,  and  I 
have  found  out  for  my  pains,  that  the  only  way  to 
live  tolerably  well  with  him  is  to  make  him  feel  my 
indifference;  he  despises  heart  Dear  H.  Mare,  be  my 
good  counsellor,  look  after  me,  keep  me  from  doing 
wrong.  I  am  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts  —  years  and 
years  of  this  weary  life  to  bear!" 

'^ Courage,"  said  Marc;  "you  have  failed  in  ob- 
taining one  sort  of  happiness  —  oyercome  the  evil  fate 
you  helped  to  bring  on  yourself,  and  in  so  doing  you 
will  discoY^  another  kind  of  happiness.  You  have 
had  a  sort  of  triumphant  pleasure,  havenH  you,  in 
battling  with  a  stormy  wind  —  that's  the  sort  of  joy 
reserved  for  those  who  battle  against  trials.  You  talk 
of  long  life  —  the  longest^  what  is  it,  but  a  few  yeais, 
and  then  if  we  have  done  our  work  faithfully  —  an 
eternity  of  bliss." 

Another  spring  and  summer  went  by:  it  was  now 
autumn.  M.  de  Villemont's  manner  had  changed  to 
Louisa;  he  was  often  now  rude  to  her  before  strangers, 
a  savage  look  came  into  his  eyes  when  they  rested  on 
her.  Louisa  terrified  herself  by  thinking  that  he  had 
either  himself  read  or  been  told  of  those  cruel  books 
of  Gustave  Gastineau.  She  never  guessed  that  he  re- 
sented her  being  childless,  as  if  it  had  been  a  wilful 
crime. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  grown  quieter;  she  still  passed 
her  days  among  half-packed  trunks,  but  she  had  given 
up  all  talk  of  going  away;  she  read  her  prayer-book  a 
good  deal,  and  more  than  once  Louisa  fancied  that  her 
mother  lookcid  as  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears.  Tlie 
mere  thought  that  such  might  be  the  case,  went  like  a 
stab  to  the  daugttei'B  \iftat\- 
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"I  am  putting  all  my  papers  in  order,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar  one  day  at  dinner,  without  particularly  ad- 
dressing either  M.  or  Madame  de  Villemont.  "I  wish 
M.  do  Blaoourt  to  look  them  over  before  any  other 
person  sees  them." 

"Mamma,  you  are  quite  well?"  exclaimed  Louisa, 
anxiously. 

"Yes,  but  nobody  can  say  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  *Put  your  house  in  order,'  is  a  good  precept. 
You  need  not  alarm  yourself,  Louisa;  making  a  will 
never  killed  any  one." 

Louisa  watched  her  mother  narrowly,  she  could 
discover  no  signs  of  illness  in  her;  she  walked  as 
stoutly  as  over,  and  even  seemed  more  erect  in 
figure;  still  she  could  not  shake  off  a  certain  uneasi- 


After  this  conversation,  whenever  her  mother  was 
later  than  usual  in  returning  from  her  walk,  Louisa 
used  to  set  out  either  with  Marguerite  St.  Georges,  or 
with  a  servant,  towards  the  wood  Mrs.  Templar 
generally  frequented. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  she  met  Marc  de  Lantry 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  he  joined  her. 

"How  quiet  the  birds  are,"  said  Louisa,  "and  only 
a  month  ago  there  was  a  concert  of  song  from  every 
tree." 

A  yeDow  moss  bee  was  creeping  over  the  turf;  a 
blackbird  rose  heavily  with  a  "cluck,  cluck,"  from  be- 
neath a  tree,  and  hid  itself  among  the  branches.  All 
at  once  there  was  a  sound  of  loud  laughter  —  that 
kind  of  laughter,  which  gives  the  impression  of  dis- 
order and  impropriety.  The  next  instant  a  woman^ 
accompanied  hjr  two  soldiers,    came  m  %\^«   ^\&»sl^ 
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walked  forward;  as  he  did  so  the  female  drew  away, 
trying  to  hide  herself  behind  the  trunks  of  the 
beeches. 

"My  daughter,"  said  the  pastor,  "I  regret  to 
see  you  again  straying  from  the  fold  of  the  Good 
Shepherd." 

The  person  he  spoke  to  slunk  quite  away  into  a 
by-path. 

"Who  is  that  woman?"  asked  Louisa,  in  a  startled 
voice. 

"A  castaway  —  I  am  afraid  one  utterly  lost  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was,  strangely  enough,  in  our 
little  church  at  Vitry.  She  sauntered  in  out  of  mere 
curiosity.  I  guessed  what  she  was,  and  I  chose  for  the 
chapter  of  the  day,  the  one  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  I  made  a  few  remarks  that  I  thought 
might  encourage  her  to  forsake  her  evil  ways.  She 
left  the  church  before  the  sermon  was  over.  Ismay 
and  I  thought  it  our  duty  to  seek  her  out;  and  my 
wife  found  needlework  for  her,  and  did  all  she  could 
to  induce  her  to  live  a  respectable  life;  we  had  hopes 
of  saving  her  —  she  was  clever  with  her  needle.  Is- 
may supposed  she  must  once  have  been  a  femme  de 
chambre.  However,  after  a  couple  of  weeks  she  came 
to  our  house,  gave  the  bundle  of  linen  entrusted  to  her 
to  our  cook,  and  left  word  that  she  was  tired  of  wori^. 
I  have  never  seen  her  since  until  this  moment" 

"Is  she  young?"  asked  Louisa. 

"  No,  she  cannot  be  much  less  than  forty  —  thirty- 
seven  or  thirty-eight  she  told  Ismay.  She  has  purely 
cut  features,  but  her  face  is  rather  rejpulsive  than  at- 
tractive." 

"I  suppose  it  18  TiOTi8«vi'&^^^   ^^^\js$\»a».^  ^^Xs^^he 
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made  my  heart  beat.  Do  you  know,  just  the  one 
glimpse  I  got  of  her  made  me  suddenly  remember  that 
odious  Laure,  whom  M.  Granson  .forced  mamma  to 
take  as  lady^s-maid  when  we  went  to  Versailles? 
Mamma  has  never  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject;  but 
from  what  I  recollect,  I  am  sure  my  poor  mother  was 
ill-treated.  It  is  twelve  years  since  ^en,  and  Laure 
must  have  altered  very  much." 

"Not  as  much  as  you  have  done  changing  from  a 
child  into  a  woman,"  said  Marc.  "I  do  not  imagine, 
however,  you  would  be  able  after  such  a  lapse  of  time 
to  recognize  Laure  —  why,  you  were  not  nine  years 
old  then." 

"I  have  never  forgotten  her  peculiar  look;  when- 
ever I  have  bad  dreams  even  now,  it^s  always  about 
Laure  and  M.  Granson.  I  am  sure  I  should  recognize 
either  of  them  anywhere."  She  added,  in  a  voice  of 
alarm,  "I  hope  and  trust  mamma  has  not  met  that 
woman  —  let  us  go  on  faster." 

One  person's  real  terror  will  communicate  itself  to 
another.  Marc  was  almost  as  relieved  as  Louisa  when, 
at  the  next  turn  of  the  woodland  path  they  were  fol- 
lowing, they  perceived  Mrs.  Templar.  She  was  walk- 
ing quietly.  Stop,  the  Newfoundland,  gravely  marching 
at  her  side.  Mrs.  Templar  saw  M.  de  Lantry  and  her 
daughter  perfectly  well,  but  she  gave  no  sign  of  re- 
cognition —  she  went  on  speaking  to  the  dog: 

"There's  a  wise  dog,  and  a  good  dog,  good  dog  — 
he  is  not  ungrateful.     Stop,  my  pet." 

"Should  you  have  supposed  that  mamma  could 
speak  in  such  a  caressing  tone?"  said  Louisa  to  Marc; 
"it's  only  to  a^og,  though." 

"I  never  saw  any  one  but  yoTii  moliViSt  ^\xa  ^gs'^ 
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me  the  idea  of  a  living  tragedy/*  observed  Marc,  u 
the  tall,  gaunt  figure  in  black  came  forwards,  widi  a 
slow,  almost  maje^ic  step.  "Poor  soul,  she  looks  like 
one  whose  mind  is  jangled  and  out  of  tune.^* 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary,  Louisa,  your  coming  to 
meet  me,"  were  Mrs.  Templar^s  first  words;  "why 
should  you  do  now  what  you  never  did  before  M.  de 
Lantry  came?" 

Mrs.  Templar  never  would  receive  any  attention 
from  Louba  without  repaying  it  by  a  poisoned  hint 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  Madame  de  ViUemont  is 
alarmed  about  you,"  said  Marc.  "The  woods  are  M 
of  sportsmen;  we  have  heard  a  dozen  shots,  I  am  swe, 
since  we  came  up  the  hill." 

"I  have  not  met  a  soul,"  replied  the  lady,  "and 
the  shots  were  in  an  opposite  direction  to  where  Stq) 
and  I  were,  —  weren't  they.  Stop,  my  fine  fellow?" 
she  said,  as  she  stooped  to  caress  the  dog.  "Dear 
Stop,  he  is  faithful  and  honest,  he  is  —  doesn^t  &wn 
on  me  one  moment  and  desert  me  the  next.  Do  yon 
like  dogs,  M.  de  Lantry?" 

"Very  much,"  he  replied;  "but  I  prefer  the  society 
of  human  beings." 

"So  I  should  suppose  from  your  very  sociable  dis- 
position, I  observe  that  you  make  friends  of  your 
carpenter  and  shoemaker." 

"And  capital  fellows  they  are,"  returned  Marc. 
"You  don't  figure  to  yourself  all  the  help  those  men 
•  afford  to  their  poorer  neighbours:  yes,  madame,  I  allow 
it  —  I  feel  that  every  man  and  woman  is  my  equal; 
they  are  fashioned  as  I  am,  have  heads  axid  hands  aod 
feet  as  I  have." 

''You  would  maVe  a.fefv^xA^  KSaiecL^  ^I^Scaft^TasMa.?" 
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and  Mre.  Templar  pointed  to  a  dirty  fellow,  half  tipsy, 
rolling  from  side  to  side  of  the  road. 

"I  should  not  like  to  sit  down  to  table  with  him, 
because  he  is  unpleasant  to  come  near,  but  I  know 
that  he  is  bom  with  the  same  faculties  that  I  have, 
and  that  the  germ  of  all  that  is  in  me  is  in  him.  I 
have  no  right  to  despise  him  because  he  is  unwashed 
and  untaught.''   . 

"I  would  not  believe  that  any  other  man  who  said 
what  you  say,  lived  up  to  his  words,  M.  de  Lantry. 
You  were  always  a  good  creature.  I  remember  how 
good  you  were  to  those  wretched  Grastineaux.  I  was 
kind  to  them  also,  and  in  return  for  my  kindness  they 
ruined  me  and  that  poor  girl,"  looking  at  Louisa; 
"father  and  son  were  alike  fatal  to  mother  and 
daughter."  Meeting  Marc's  questioning  eyes,  she 
added,  "I  owed  Professor  Gastineau  a  debt  which  his 
son's  conduct  has  doubled." 

"I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion  of  me,"  said  MarC;  **you  h&te  never  resented 
my  being  frank  with  you,  nor  will  you  now,  I  hope, 
when  ID,  return  for  your  expression  of  good-will  to- 
wards me,  I  tell  you  that,  you  are  wrong,  wrong  to 
yourself  as  much  as  to  others,  in  cherishing  unforgiv- 
ing feelings  towards  any  one.  I  don't  know  what 
might  be  the  offence  Professor  Gastineau  gave  you; 
but,  let  it  have  been  what  it  would,  the  command  is 
express,  'Forgive  your  neighbour,  though  he  offend 
seventy  times.'" 

"/  cannot  J  ^  said  Mrs.  Templar;  "I  allow  you  to 
tell  me  that  it  is  wicked.  I  agree  with  you;  neverthe- 
less, as  long  as  I  have  my  reason,  there  are  offences  I 
shall  never  forgive  —  no  —  nevei?^ 
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Louisa  lingered  a  litt]e  behind  the  speakers.  Mrs. 
Templar  turned  round,  and,  looking  at  her  daughter, 
saw  tears  trembling  like  dewdrops  on  those  long  lashes 
she  had  gloried  over  with  a  mother^s  pride,  when 
Louisa  was  a  child.  Louisa's  eyes  met  those  of  her 
mother;  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  Mrs.  Templar 
said,  — 

"I  am  not  alluding  to  anything  you  ever  did,  you 
silly  child;  do  you  hear?" 

"That's  right,"  said  Marc,  as  Louisa  hung  fondlj 
on  her  mother's  arm;  "comfort  one  another." 

"As  if  I  could  mean  ill  by  my  own  child," 
said  Mrs.  Templar,  as  they  estered  the  courtyard  of 
Clairefonds. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Croix  Rouge. 


next  morning,  while  thej  were  still  at  break- 
maid  brought  Louisa  a  scrap  of  paper,   on 
ls  written  in  pencil:  — 


colporteur  by  whom  I  send  this,  is  a  Protes- 

has  an  old  Calvin  Bible  for  sale;  none  of  my 

3ept  you  or  Mrs.  Templar,  are  rich  enough  to 

From  the  style  of  printing,   it  is  of  the  date 

I  think  it  worth  having.     The  man  says  he 

from  an  Anabaptist  family  in  the  Yosges. 

"Marc  de  Lantry." 

it's  it  all    about,"    asked  M.  de  ViUemont, 

le  paper  Louisa  was  reading,  suspiciously. 

a  read  aloud  what  Marc  had  written;  when 

inished,  she  said,  — 

ppose  I  may  see  the  man  here?" 

tt  sure  you  have  Bibles  enough  already,"  said 

llemont,  in  a  surly  voice. 

buy  it,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Templar  said.     "You 

3ive  many  presents,  nor  spend  much  on  your- 

t  us  go  and  speak  to  the  man  in  the  haU," 

Templar  left  the  room,  followed  by  Louisa. 

hey  found,  instead  of  the  colporteur^  oiilj  ^ 

erhaps  twelve  years  old.     Shft  YiAfti  «i»  \kc^^ 

'ain.  11.  ^ 
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quarto  Bible  in  her  arms.  Monsieur  Jacques  had  bid 
her  bring  it  to  Clairefonds. 

"Why  didn't  M.  Jacques,  as  you  call  him,  come 
himself?"  asked  Louisa. 

"I  don't  know;  he  sent  me  with  the  book.  I  am 
to  have  ten  firancs  for  it." 

"Are  you  his  daughter?" 

"No,  madame,  he  is  lodging  with  my  father." 

"And  who  is  your  father?"      * 

"Pierre  Roussel,  the  carpenter." 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  telling  the  truth  —  that 
he  told  you  the  price  was  ten  francs?"  asked  Mrs. 
Templar. 

"He  said  ten  francs,  and  that  you  were  rich  and 
could  afford  to  pay." 

"Let  me  buy  it,  mamma?"  said  Louisa. 

"No,  I  meant  what  I  said;  there's  the  money;  I 
daiesay  the  hawker  is  a  cheat.  Now,  take  the  Bible, 
Louisa;  I  give  it  to  you." 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  pastor  came  to  cafl. 
Louisa  was  singing  some  of  Claude  Marot's  hymns,  the 
words  and  music  of  which  were  at  the  end  of  the  old 
Bible.  Mrs.  Templar,  for  a  wonder,  was  in  the  room, 
and  Marc's  large,  kind  heart  dilated  as  he  thought, — 

"Here's  the  beginning,  I  hope,  of  a  new  era  for 
these  two  women.  The  Lord  be  thanked."  He  added 
aloud:  "Pray  go  on,  Madame  de  Villemont;  it  is  a 
treat  to  hear  you." 

She  sang  another  hymn;  when  it  was  ended,  Mrs. 
Templar  said,  — 

"I  have  an  idea  your  prot^gd  is  pious,  for  he 
knows  how  to  make  a  good  bargain.  I  paid  ten  francs 
for  the  Bible,  dou\)\^  \\&  n?J\)\^^  ^x^^i^? 
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'^I  slioxdd  not  say  so;  if  there  had  been  the  date, 
it  would  have  been  worth  more,  but  what  did  you 
think  of  the  man  himself?'^ 

"He  did  not  come,"  saidLomsa;  "he  sent  Roussers 
little  daughter." 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  not  seen  him;  I  should  have 
liked  to  hear  what  impression  he  made  on  you;  women 
have  a  supernatural  instinct  in  judging  of  characters. 
I  am  divided  between  his  being  a  knave,  a  good 
Christian,  or  out  of  his  mind.  I  heard  of  his  being  at 
Pierre  Boussel's,  ifhd  I  was  surprised  at  his  not  coming 
to  my  house,  as  our  book-hawkers  generally  do,  so  I 
thought  I  would  go  down  to  the  ville-basse  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  him,  in  fact,  to  verify  whether 
he  had  a  licence.  He  was  already  in  bed  when  I  got 
to  BousseFs,  but  I  went  to  his  room  and  asked  to  look 
over  his  books,  and  to  see  his  licence.  He  made  no 
difficulty  as  to  showing  me  both;  the  books  were  in  a 
box  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  his  papers  there  also. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  intended  to  come  to  me 
as  this  morning,  that  he  had  walked  far,  and  was  foot- 
sore, and  had,  therefore,  gone  early  to  bed. 

"I  entered  into  conversation  with  him;  at  first  he 
was  reserved,  but  he  gradually  relaxed.     His  voice 
and  choice  of  words  denoted  a  person  of  some  educa- 
tion;   I  guessed  he  came  from  Alsace;  his  accent  had 
a  strong  German  twang.     When  I  was  wishing  him 
good-night,  he  inquired  if  he  were  likely  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  an  old  Bible,    and   then  I  mentioned 
Madame  de  Yillemont  as  the  only  Protestant  in  the 
ipwn  likely  to  give  the  {»*ice  he  wanted;  he  asked  me     ' 
^  your  address  and  a  word  of  recommQii&ai.^CkTi.    k&^ 
^as  for  the  second  time  taking  my  \ea-v^>  \ife  %.^^MSi. 
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stopped  me  and  said  abruptly,  —  *Are  you  ever  kept 
awake  at  night  by  thoughts  about  the  Scriptures?'   I 
answered,  *No;  that  I  had  always  enough  to  do  during 
the  day  to  make  me  sleep  weU  at  night.'     *I  have  a 
question  to  propound  to  you,'  he  went  on;    *have  you 
ever  considered  what  was  the  nature  of  Adam's  sin?' 
*For  what  do  you  take  me,  my  good  friend?'  I  asked; 
*a  believer  or  an  unbeliever  in  the  Scriptures?'  *  That's 
not  the  question,  M.  le  Pasteur.    In  reading  and  study- 
ing the  story  of  Adam,    did  it  never  strike  you  that 
Adam  had  already  sinned  before  he  Ute  the  half  of  the 
apple?'   I  said,  ^Certainly  I  had  not  thought  that'  He 
went  on  quickly,  *  What's  the  meaning,  then,   that  we 
are  told  that  God  said,  *'**It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone;  I  will  make  him  an  helpmate?"  "    What  made 
God  see  that  necessity  but  the  knowledge  that  Adam 
had  already  sinful  desires  —  eh,  M.  le  Pasteur?'  'Ton 
go  too  deep  for  me,'  I  replied.     Without,  as  it  were 
hearing  me,  he  exclaimed,  'And  can  you  explain  why 
the  devil  only  appeared  in  person  to  Jesus  Christ?  FU 
give  you  my  idea,  sir:  Jesus  Christ  was  innocent,  and 
Satan  could  not  enter  into  his  thoughts,    therefore  he 
must  tempt  him  externally;  he  can  enter  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  mankind.'    *Yes,  yes,  we  are  all  pos- 
sessed, and  our  sins  should  not  be  imputed  to  us.'" 

"I  say  the  man  is  a  knave,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templar. 

''He  is  crazed,"  said  Louisa. 

The  two  opinions  were  expressed  simultaneously.     I 

"Which  of  you  has  guessed  right?"    said  Itec  I 

"I  confess  the  impression  made  on  me  was  disagreeahk'  / ' 

I  came  here  intending  to  form  my  opinion  by  jovm  V 

but  as  you  have  tio\.  ^^eo.'^.  ^^^sn^^^j^^  \  ^i^aU.  ^  and  v 

have  a  look  at  my  iie^  w:«^w^\»s\R.^\r3  ^k^^ns^      n 
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"And  what  of  that  unfortunate  creature  we  met 
the  other  evening?"  said  Louisa.  "I  can't  get  her  out 
of  my  thoughts;  if  I  could  help  to  save  her.  .  .  ." 

"Ah  I  that's  a  lost  •case,  I  fear.  I  met  her  as  I 
left  Roussel's  last  evening  —  she  turned  on  me  like  a 
viper.  *You  needn't  seek  me,'  she  said;  *I  don't  want 
you  —  let  me  alone,  I  tell  you  —  why  don't  you  go 
to  those  other  houses?  You  might  do  the  folks  there 
some  good,  you  can't  me  —  I  am  on  the  road  to  hell, 
and  I  mean  to  go  there  —  do  you  hear  —  I  was  happy 
once  —  I  had  religion  —  I  am  condemned,  for  I  had 
light,  and  I  chose  darkness.  I  tell  you,  there's  no 
hope  for  me;  there's  Martine  drinks  and  lies;  Suzette 
and  Celestine  —  they  thieve,  and  lie,  and  do  worse — 
they  may  be  saved,  but  there's  no  hope  for  me;  I  have 
sinned  the  sin  that's  never  to  be  pardoned.  Go  along 
and  don't  waste  your  time  on  me.'  She  struck  me  on 
the  arm  and  ran  away." 

"What  strange  things  you  see  and  hear,"  exclaimed 
Louisa,  aghast. 

"Yes;  very  different  from  what  you  see  and  hear 
in  your  world  of  show  and  sham.  Lift  the  curtain, 
however,  and  you'll  find  the  same  passions  at  work,  the 
same  vices,  even  the  same  crimes." 

"Do  you  really  think  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  as 
wicked  as  the  lower  classes?" 

"Do  I  think  it?  I  know  it;  why  else  the  terrific 
warnings  to  the  rich  which  abound  in  the  gospel?" 

As  M.  de  Lantry  went  out  of  the  courtyard  gates, 
Marguerite  St.  Georges  came  in.  As  soon  as  the  music 
lesson  began,  Mrs.  Templar  retired  to  her  own  room. 
•Presently  M.  de  Villemont  came  into  th^  aalciTL\  Vj^a  ^^a» 
in  his  abooimg  dress.    He  said,  — 
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"Louisa,  tell  your  mother  that  I  have  taken  Stop 
with  me  to-day.  I  am  going  to  try  him  as  a  retriever. 
Bredy  will  dine  here;  we  have  got  pemuBsion  to  shoot 
in  the  iroyal  forest,'^  and  he  left  the  room  with  an  *^aa 
revoir"  to  both  ladies. 

"How  do  you  say  *au  revoir'  in  English?"  asked 
Marguerite,  who  was  picking  up  some  English  words 
from  hearing  Mrs.  Templar  and  Louisa  speak  to  each 
other  in  that  language. 

"I  don't  remember  any  exact  equivalent  for  it;  we 
have  no  leave-taking  so  cheerful  as  au  revoir;  no,  oiir 
good-by  and  farewell  are  blessings  —  they  have  in 
them  no  hint  of  meeting  again." 

"Dear  Madame  de  Villemont,  I  should  so  like  to 
learn  English,"  said  Marguerite. 

"Don't  ask  me  to  teach  you,  dear;  I  could  never 
teach  any  one  English,"  replied  Louisa,  with  quick- 
ness. ^ 

Marguerite  was  so  accustomed  to  LouiBa^s  always 
readily  acceding  to  fuiy  request  she  miade,  thAt  die 
could  not  help  showing  her  surprise  at  this  downright 
refusal.  Nevertheless,  Louisa  sead  nothing  explanatory, 
but  proposed  they  should  go  on  with  the  duet,  "Giomo 
d'orrore,"  which  they  had  been  singing  when  inter 
rupted  by  M.  de  Villemont. 

As  Mrs.  Templar  never  went  out  before  two  o'clock, 
the  hour  at  which  she  and  Louisa  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  cup  of  soup  or  chocolate  together,  Madame 
de  Villemont  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  and 
give  her  husband's  message  about  Stop  until  jnfter 
Jfarguerite's  lesson  waa  Mulshed.  Mrs.  Templar  was 
then  neither  in  Tier  owa.  xwyov  i^^st  '\s\.  ^^  ^ga^ss^. 
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"Wbeze's  mamma?"  inquired Louka  of  one  servant 
ter  the  other. 

No  one  had  seen  Mrs.  Templar  go  out 

"It's  so  unlike  my  mother  not  to  ask  for  Stop;  I 
nnot  helieve  that  she  has  gone  to  walk,"  observed 
3uisa. 

"Perhaps  some  one  in  the  street  could  tell  us  if 
e  has  passed  by,"  said  Marguerite. 

They  had  to  displace  a  group  of  tiny  girls  playing 
L  the  step  outside  the  great  gates;  the  eldest  of  them 
iswered  that  she  had  seen  the  tall  lady  in  black  go 
)  the  street,  right  up  to  the  top:  she  was  walking 
wards  the  wood. 

What  a  lovely  day  that  was!  not  like  an  October 
ty  —  warm  as  summer,  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  blue 
:y.  From  where  they  stood,  Louisa  and  Marguerite 
uld  see  the  first  group  of  trees,  the  vanguard  of  the 
5od,  which  was  Mrs.  Templar's  favourite  walk,  and 
e  general  rendezvous  of  the  townsfolk.  In  the 
Ltnmn,  the  country  round  Bar  le  Due  assumes  a 
range  appearance,  which  we  never  see  in  England; 
e  vine-covered  slopes  are  then  no  longer  green,  but 
a  deep  mottled  red;  and  as  for  the  woods,  so  full 
limes  and  sumachs,  they  look  all  aflame  when  the 
n  shines;  never  more  fiery  than  on  this  bright 
^tober  day. 

"I  wish  I  had  given  M.  de  Villemont's  message 

mamma,",  said  Louisa,    more  to  herself  than  to 

Burguerite.      As    she   spoke,    a    billon^    loaded   with 

apes,  went  past;  the  ^ver  was  tipsy ^  a  youxi^  icl^xn. 

d   a  girl    were  behind ,    the   girl  caxtym^  «».  \ax^^ 
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nosegay,  with  long  particoloured  streamers,  the  bouquet 
de  vendange;  they  were  all  three  noisily  merry. 

*^I  most  find  some  one  to  go  with  me  to  tlie 
wood/^  exclaimed  Louisa,  in  a  panic;  '4f  I  can  get  no 
one  else,  I  must  take  Jacquot.  Perhaps  your  uncle 
is  at  home,"  she  said  to  Marguerite;  "let  us  go  and 
see." 

"Bring  me  my  garden-hat,  Manette,"  she  called  to 
the  old  woman  watching  them  from  a  window. 

When  Louisa  and  Marguerite  reached  the  St. 
Georges'  house ,  Petite  Maman  had  just  finished  dress- 
ing the  colonel  for  the  day.  The  old  gentleman  was 
charmed  to  he  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Villemont's 
escort;  he  was  ready  to  go  all  over  the  world  with 
her,  at  the  same  time  he  was  confident  that  no  harm 
would  or  could  happen  to  Mrs.  Templar  —  had  not 
the  lady  perlustrated  the  wood  in  every  sense  for 
months?  —  she  had  never  met  with  incivility.  Every 
one  respected  grey  hairs  (the  colonel's  were  dyed). 

"All  you  say  is  reasonable,"  answered  Louisa; 
"but  it  seems  so  odd  she  should  have  gone  out  with- 
out inquiring  for  Stop,  and  not  at  her  usual  hour 
either;  a  dog  like  Stop  is  a  great  protection,  and  then 
there  are  so  many  people  about  shooting:  it  may  be 
very  foolish,  but  I  am  uneasy." 

The    colonel  could  not  walk  very  fast  over  the 
stony  road  in  his  tight  boots;   once  among  t)ie  trees,   / 
on  the  paths  strewn  with  fallen  leaves,  the  ^Id  officer 
could  better  keep  up  with  the  impatient  stc^  of  his 
companion. 

"My  heart  beata  «o  "  exclaimed  Louisa,  and  stood 

Btill 

\ 
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"No  wonder,  dear  lady,  wlien  you  walk  so  fast" 

"It  is  not  that,"  she  said. 

"You  mean  you  are  alarmed  —  a  good  sign," 
returned  the  colonel;  "whenever  I  expected  to  he  hit 
in  battle,  I  always  escaped;  it^s  just  when  one  be- 
lieves oneself  safest  and  happiest,  that  misfortune 
occurs." 

Louisa  tried  to  smile  and  look  convinced.  The 
wood  was  traversed  in  every  direction  by  alleys. 
Louisa,  followed  by  M.  St  Georges,  struck  into  one 
which  ran  north,  for  the  reason  that  it  led  direct  to 
the  Croix  Rouge;  close  to  which  was  a  bench,  where 
her  mother  often  rested.  This  large  red  cross  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  royal  forest,  just  where  the  path 
Louisa  and  the  colonel  were  pursuing,  debouched  on 
a  high  road,  dividing  the  two  woods.  | 

When  M.  de  Villemont  sallied  forth  that  mor]aing, 
Mrs.  Templar  had  seen  from  her  bed-room  window 
that  he  was  followed  by  Stop  coupled  with  Sultan. 

"That's  to  pay  me  off,  I  suppose,  for  taking 
Louisa's  part  about  the  Bible,"  thought  Mrs.  Templar. 
"Mean  fellow!" 

She  had  gone  as  far  as  the  salon  door  to  complain 
to  her  daughter,  but  the  sound  of  the  two  sweet  firesh 
voices  united  in  a  duet,  changed  her  mood. 

"Poor  Louisa!"  she  said  to  herself,  "how  she 
used  to  hate  practising,  and  now  it  is  her  great  con- 
solation." 

The  old  lady  went  back  to  her  room,  and  made 
restless  by  a  certain  irritation  produced  by  the  in? 
cidents  of  the  morning,  trifling  as  tliey  \io\Itx  -^^x^^  «o^ 
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lured  too  by  tlie  glorious  sonsliine,  she 'put  on  her 
bonnet  and  went  into  the  garden,  intending  to  retam 
to  the  house  as  soon  as  Marguerite  should  be  gone. 

Jacquot  was  busy  cutting  down  £aded  annuals, 
and  the  walks  were  almost  impassable  for  stalks  and 
leaves.  Mrs.  Templar  left  the  garden,'  and  strolled 
on,  almost  without  intending  it,  into  the  wood,  and  so 
on  till  she  was  in  sight  of  the  Croix  Bouge.  The 
only  living  things  that  had  crossed  her  path  were  a 
weasel  stealing  from  one  covert  to  another,  and  a  pair 
of  blue  jays,  which  she  knew  had  a  nest  in  the  beech 
overhanging  the  cross.  As  she  was  emerging  firom  the 
wood,  she  perceived  a  man  seated  on  the  bench  by 
the  side  of  the  cross;  his  back  was  to  her,  but  his 
dress,  the  shabby  black  coat  of  an  itinerant  preacher, 
with  the  box  of  books  at  his  feet,  at  once  led  her  to 
conclude  this  must  be  the  very  colporteur  of  whom 
M.  de  Lantry  had  been  speaking.  At  the  sound  of 
footsteps  the  traveller  half  turned  round;  that  nameless 
something  which  makes  us  recognize  at  any  distance 
those  with  whom  we  are  familiar,  now  caused  Mrs. 
Templar  to  hurry  forward.  She  stared  at  M.  Jacques 
—  for  it  was  he  —  for  a  brief  moment,  then,  ere  he 
could  collect  his  thoughts,  she  had  seized,  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  and  shaking  him  with  all  the 
strength  that  passion  lent  her,  she  said,  in  t\ie  broken 
husky  voice  of  rage,  — 

"Villain,  cheat,  swindler,  thief!  I  have  caught 
you  at  last  —  at  last  I" 

These  words  were  spoken  in  English,  in  tones 
scarcely  human -^  they  sounded  like  the  snarl  of  a 
tigress.     The  man  did  tlqI  wXXet  ^  «f^\Wi&^  \sa  tried 
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by  main  strisngth  to  make  his  assailant  loose  h^  hold; 
he  did  not,  to  the  credit  of  manhood  be  it  said,  strike 
her  —  he  strove  to  wrench  his  coat  fi:om  her  grasp, 
bat  Mrs.  Templar  was  a  strong  woman,  and  her 
strength  was  ^doubled  by  her  fury.  He  untwisted  her 
fingers  from  his  collar,  she  had  him  again  by  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  by  his  shirt,  by  his  h^,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  short  sharp  screams  for  help. 

Her  cries  reached  the  ears  of  two  sportsmen  in  the 
forest,  and  they  hurried  towards  the  spot  from  whence 
they  seemed  to  issue. 

"Bon  Dieu!  mais  c'est  ma  belle-mfere  qu'on  tue," 
exclaimed  M.  de  Villemont,  with  a  bound  forwards. 

At  the  sight  of  this  new  danger,  the  colporteur 
managed  to  throw  Mrs.  Templar  down,  and  made  off 
into  the  wood. 

"Stop  him  —  stop  the  thief  I"  cried  Mrs.  Templar; 
"don't  mind  me,  I  am  not  hurt  Stop  him  —  stop 
him!" 

"We'll  send  the  gendarmes  after  him,"  said  M.  de 
Villemont;  "no  fear  of  his  escaping,  we  have  got  this 
to  identify  him  by,"  kicking  the  box  of  books. 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  the  sharp  report  of  a 
pistol;  M.  de  Villemont  turned  on  himself,  and  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"My  God!  he  is  diot,"  exclaimed  Arthur  Bredy, 
stooping  over  his  Mend. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  Madame  de  Villemont 
and  Colonel  St  Georges  issued  on  to  the  road;  Louisa 
had  instantly  caught  sight  of  her  mother's  crouching 

-ficn-i-rA 
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^* Mamma!  mammal  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Go  away,  Louisa,  go  away;  take  her  away,  you 
fools!''  cried  Mrs.  Templar,  half  in  French,  half  in 
English. 

Colonel  St  Georges,  though  he  had  no  conception 
of  what  had  happened,  tried  to  keep  Louisa  back. 

"Your  mother  is  uninjured,  dear  lady." 

"Somebody  is  hurt,"  said  Louisa,  with  a  shiver; 
"I  see  some  one  lying  there;  some  one  is  hurt,  pray, 
tell  me?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence;  she  pushed  Colonel 
St.  Georges  on  one  side,  and  walked  to  her  mother's 
side.  Bredy  had  just  wit  enough  left  to  cover  the 
dead  man's  face  with  a  handkerchief. 

Louisa  strained  her  eyes  on  the  motionless  figure, 
then  said,  — 

"Why  do  you  cover  him?  let  him  have  air. 
Where's  the  doctor?  Why  don't  you  go  for  a 
doctor?" 

"Eun  yourself  for  one,  Louisa,"  said  Mrs.  Templar, 
with  sudden  presence  of  mind.  "I  and  one  of  diese 
gentlemen  will  remain  here." 

"I  don't  want  any  one  with  me,"  said  Louisa  and 
rushed  into  the  wood. 

On  her  way  she  met  three  soldiers;  she  stopped 
and  told  them  that  an  accident  had  happened,  her 
husband  was  wounded,  and  lying  by  the  Croix  Rouge. 
Would  they  go  and  help?  "I  am  running  for  a 
doctor,"  she  added. 

The  youngest  man  of  the  three  said,  — 

"If  madame  would  tell  him  where  the  doctor  lived, 
be  should  get  there  taa\.et  Xliaaxi  ^<^  ^ws^'M^ 
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She  told  him,  and  he  set  off  at  a  quick  ran,  but 
hough  the  sturdy  young  soldier  ran  as  swiftly  as 
16  could,  Louisa  was  always  even  with  him  in  the 
ace. 
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Dr.  H was  luckily  at  home,  when  Mi 

de  Yillemont  arrived  at  his  fioor.  Louisa's  t 
clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  she  could  not 
a  word,  so  it  was  well  that  the  young  spldie 
remained  by  her  side  to  explain  that  a  gendema 
been  shot,  close  to  the  Croix  Bouge,  and  that  the 
had  come  to  fetch  a  doctor. 

Dr.  H— : —  pressed  Madame  de  Villemont 
into  his  house,   but  Louisa  shook  her  head;   she 
at  the  door  till  she  had  seen  him  set  off,  then  ^ 
rapidly  away  to  Clairefonds,  luckily  only  a  fe^ 
dred  yardd  distant  from  the  physician's  house. 

How  she  busied  herself  with  preparations!  Sh 
the  bed  warmed,  a  fire  made,  the  porte-coch&r 
the  hall  doors  thrown  wide  open,  that  there  mi^ 
no  delay  in  entering.  How  long  they  were  in  co 
Presently  there  arose  sounds  in  the  street,  such 
numbers  running  to  gaze  at  some  unusual  sight  I 
who  had  been  watching  from  a  window,  no  i 
heard  that  significant  noise  than  she  hastened  in 
vestibule  from  whence  she  could  see  all  who  ei 
the  great  gates.  Her  mother  appeared  first,  h 
on  Dr.  H. 's  arm. 

"I  have  got  everything    ready,    mamma,'' 
Louisa. 

Four  men  foWoweA.  \J[i^\iQ^'^* 
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"This  way,"  said  Louisa,  "this  way." 

"No,  no,"  interposed  Mrs.  Templar,  "better  here," 
aid  she  opened  the  door  of  a  spare  room  on  one  side 
>f  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Templar  took  hold  of  Louisa,  saying,  — 

"You  must  come  and  hear  what  the  doctor  has  to 
ay. 

"How  q-uiet  he  is!"  whispered  Louisa,  straining 
ler  eyes  on  her  husband;  "what  does  the  doctor  say? 
s  there  danger?" 

"Yes,  great  danger;  come  with  me,  Louisa." 

Louisa  made  no  resistance,  she  allowed  her  mother 
0  lead  her  to  her  own  room.  She  knew  what  had 
lappened. 

There  was,  if  you  will,  no  overpowering  anguish 
dixed  with  the  thrilling  horror  with  which  Louisa  met 
be  knowledge  of  her  husband^s  death.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  grieve,  she  did  suffer.  Lives  in  common  for 
>ar  years  are  not  suddenly  sundered  without  pain. 
LS  she  stood  two  days  later  by  the  side  of  the  couch 
Q  which  Raoul  lay  so  passive,  with  that  strange  look 
£  serenity  that  the  face  of  the  dead  so  often  wears 
iBt  before  humanity  begins  to  fade  into  corruption, 
ie  said,  — 

"I  should  not  feel  his  death  so  much,  had  he  been 
appier;  it  seems  hard  to  die  and  not  to  have  known 
rhaib  happiness  is,"  she  was  speaking  to  M.  de  Bla-; 
ourt 

Marc  de  Lantry  had  sent  an  express  to  the  marquis, 
3  make  sure  that  the  woeful  news  would  be  tenderly 
roken  to  BaouVs  poor  mother,  and  M.  de  Blacourt  had 
ccompanied  the  dowager  Madame  de  YiUemoBt  tc^ 
Halrefonds. 
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The  lady's  grief  was  terrible  to  witness:  she  tore 
out  handfuls  of  her  grey  hair;  she  raved;  the  house 
echoed  with  iier  shrieks;  she  called  on  Qod  and  man 
for  vengeance.     She  would  not  see  Louisa. 

"She  is  nothing  to  me  now,"  she  said.  "Had  she 
been  the  mother  of  a  child  of  my  poor  boy's,  there 
would  have  been  a  tie  between  us;  as  it  is,  I  wish 
never  either  to  hear  of,  or  to  see  her  again.  Ah!  had 
he  not  married  that  Protestant,  he  might  have  been 
alive  at  this  moment." 

It  was  like  a  reprieve  to  Louisa,  when  the  marquis 
told  her,  that  her  mother-in-law  declined  to  see  her. 
Those  cries  of  agony  which  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night,  made  Louisa  feel  that  her  sorrow  and  regret 
would  appear  revolting  indifiPei^ence  to  the  bereaved 
mother. 

There  was,  of  course,  what  we  should  call  in 
England  an  inquest,  at  which  the  depositions  of  Mrs. 
Templar,  Louisa,  and  M.  Bredy  were  taken  down  in 
writing.  Mrs.  Templar  was,  indeed,  the  principal 
witness.  The  questions  put  to  her  naturally  elicited 
her  former  acquaintance  with  the  person  calling  him- 
self M.  Jacques,  known  in  the  department  of  the  Mease 
as  a  Protestant  colporteur.  Mrs.  Templar  gave  a  candid 
account,  without  waiting  to  have  her  knowledge  forced 
from  her.  She  told  how,  and  by  whom  the  murderer 
had  been  introduced  to  her;  how  Professor  Gastineao 
had  presented  him  to  her  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Yicomte  Oranson,  how  he  had  shown  her  documents 
and  letters,  whidi  seemed  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
person  he  gave  himself  out  to  be;  and  how  he  had  in- 
formed her  that  was  prosecuting  his  claims  for  the 
recovery  of  lais  palenwjX  ea^aXa^  ^\s\.^^  V^  %»id^  had 
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een  appropriated  by  a  kinsman  during  the  emigration 
P  his  —  Vicomte  Oranson^s  —  father.  She  explained 
lat  any^  doubts  she  might  have  had  as  to  his  being 
le  son  of  that  Vicomte  Granson  who  had,  she  knew, 
ccompanied  the  Comte  d'Artois  to  Holyrood  had 
anished,  when  day  after  day  he  related  circum-  , 
tances  respecting  Scotch  families  of  rank  and  station, 
er  own  among  the  number,  which  only  one  mixing 
itimately  in  their  society  could  have  known.  That, 
rusting  to  what  seemed  excellent  credentials,  she  had 
iven  him  her  conMence  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
he  had  actually  by  his  advice  sold  out  of.  the  English 
iinds,  five  thousand  pounds,  and  had  confided  to  him 
iie  whole  of  that  sum  to  invest  for  her  in  the  Docks 

laritimes,  and  in  the  Forges  of  A ,  which  he 

ssured  her  would  pay  8  per  cent. 

The  juge  d'instruction  asked,  — 

"And  you  ventured  on  this  step  without  consulting 
ther  friends,  or  any  notary?" 

"I  consulted  no  one  but  M.  Granson,"  replied  Mrs. ' 
?emplar-,   "I  had  full  faith  in  the  man."     She  con- 
inued  —  ^*He  paid  me  the  first  half  year's  dividends, 
nd  gave  me  what  I  supposed  were  the  coupons  of  the 
hares." 

Then  Mrs.  Templar  related  how  the  supposed 
-ipomte  had  also  induced  her  to  take  a  young  woman 
ato  her  service,  whom  afterwards  she  had  had  every 
ea^on  to  believe  an  improper  character,  and  that  it 
iras  the  overhearing,  one  evening,  a  conversation 
between  him  and  this  Laure  which  led  to  a  quarrel 
jid  the  breaking  off  of  all  acquaintance  between  her 
iud  M.  Granson.  That  the  idea,  however,  ^i  ^«xA 
lad  never  presented  itself  to  her  mmd,  >ui\SV  \!!afe  V^^^ 

(?a^  and  Again.  II,  "Vft 
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de  paix  of  Versailles  had  warned  her  that  the  police 
had  their  eyes  on  that  person  calling  himself  Vicomte 
Granson;  that  immediately  after  her  return  to  Paris 
she  had  discovered,  on  showing  the  papers  he  had 
given  her,  that  they  were  only  promises  of  shares,  and 
not  the  actual  coupons;  that  the  receipt  for  the  money 

he  said  he  had  invested  in  the  Forges  de  A was 

a  forgery.  The  company  knew  nothing  of  any  M. 
Granson,  and  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Templar.'' 
Mrs.  Templar  concluded  by  saying  —  "That  she  had 
never  had  any  news  of,  or  seen  the  false  Vicomte 
Granson  until  she  had  met  him  at  the  Croix  Bouge, 
and  that  she  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  shot  which 
killed  her  son-in-law  had  been  intended  for  her.  He 
had  no  motive  for  killing  M.  de  Villemont,  but  every 
reason  for  desiring  to  silence  the  tongue  which  could 
disclose  so  much  of  M.  Jacques'  past  life." 

Mrs.  Templar,  when  requested  to  do  so,  produced 
the  papers  by  which  she  had  been  deceived. 

M.  de  Blacourt  and  Pastor  de  Lantry  both  cor- 
roborated Mrs.  Templar's  evidence  in  many  of  the  main 
particulars.  When  Marc  was  asked  how  he  had  failed 
to  recognize  Vicomte  Granson  in  M.  Jacques,  he  re- 
plied, — 

"That,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  scarcely  any 
light  in  the  room  where  he  had  seen  him,  tibat  the 
colporteur  had  kept  the  bedclothes  as  high  as  his 
mouth,  and  had,  besides,  drawn  his  cotton  nightcap 
almost  over  his  eyes;  besides  which,  the  lapse  of  up- 
wards of  twelve  years,  had  quite  obliterated  his  recol- 
lection  of  the  soi-diaasil  NVioncai^^  wid  he  was  not  sore 
that  even  now,  m\3ci  V\a  ^a^^vs^jroa.  ^Tjsiw^^  "^sss*. Isa 
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ihonld  be  able  to  swear  to  M.  Jacques  being  Gran 

K>n. 

"I  can  swear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Templar. 
Hereupon  the  juge  d'instruction  remarked,  — 
"That  it  was  strange  how  much  more  tenacious  a 

vroman's  memory  was  tiban  that  of  a  man." 
Mrs.  Templar  said  to  Marc  afterwards,  — 
"You  understand  now  how  much  Louisa  and  I  owe 

JO  the  Gastineaux.     I  wonder  how  much  more  of  evil 

x>  us  is  to  come  firom  that  hated  stock." 

The  fdneral  of  M.  de  Villemont  took  place  on  the 

burth  day  from  his  murder.     More  than  five  hundred 

persons  followed    the  body,    some   from   respect  and 

(ympathy,  others  from  that  idle  curiosity  which  leads 

10  many  to  go  where  others  go.     As  the  long  proces- 

ion,  swelling  in  numbers  as  it  moved  on,  had  nearly 

cached  the  cemetery,    it  was  met  by  two  mounted 

^ndarmes  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  one  of 

em  having  a  man  handcuffed,  fastened  by  a  leather 

ap  to  the  holster  of  his  saddle.      The  gendarmes 

\w  on  one  side,  saluting  the  hearse  as  it  passed;  it 

9  an  open  hearse;  the  prisoner  could  see  the  coffin. 

3  chanting  of  the  priests  and  choristers  ceased  as 

7  came  on  the  group;   in  place  of  the  holy  song, 

e  was  a  murmur  of  horror,  for  in  an  instant  it  was 

vn  that  the  prisoner  was  the  murderer  of  M.  de 

mont.  Unpitying  eyes  turned  to  scan  with  curiosity 

eatures  of  M.  Jacques  or  Granson.     Poor  wretch, 

*.ould  see  by  the  uneasy  way  he  moved  his  head 

side  to  side,  his  staring  first  at  the  sky,  then  at 

irth  beneath  his  feet,  how  he  shrunk  feoia.  ^^ 

'aze  of  the  znnltitude, 

\0* 
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iHe  had  been  captured  at  a  village  within  a  league 
of  Bar  le  Due,  and  in  this  wisa  In  the  town  thfiw 
was  an  old  Protestant  nurseryman  of  the  naome  of 
Chevreau;  that  dangerous  individual  in  :an  ai^iiment 
—  the  reader  of  one  book  —  Andr^  Chevrean  loved 
an  argument  on  any  subject,  best  of  all  on  religion  — 
in  his  opinion  he  always  had  the  best  of  it  with  Ca- 
tholics. There  was  one  man  who  had  beaten  him  with 
his  own  weapons,  and  that  man  was  JaoqueB  the  col- 
porteur, and  Chevreau  did  not  feel  more  friendlj  to 
Jacques  on  that  account.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  hawker  had  shot  M.  de  Villemont,  CbeFreaa  was 
among  the  most  eager  for  his  apprehension. 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  Chevrean  was  re- 
turning in  haste  from  a  commercial  expedition,  in  cffder 
to  hear  Chanoine  Maillard^s  oration  at  the  grave,  which 
was  expected  to  contain  violent  accusations  against 
Protestantism,  when  he  espied  some  paces  in  'front  of 
him,  a  soldier.  The  opportunity  for  talking  was  too 
good  to  be  lost. 

"Hi  —  hi,  mon  camarade,^'  halloed  Chevreau,  in 
his  cracked  treble. 

The  soldier  turned  round,  and  laughed  at  the 
shrivelled  little  old  figure  hailing  him  as  comrade. 

"You  are  going  to  Bar  le  Due?  let  us  travel  the 
rest  of  the  way  together  my  friend,"  went  on  the 
gardener.     "Good  company  shortens  the  road." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  other. 

Chevreau  began  the  conversation  by  a  cross- 
examination.  "  Of  what  part  of  France  was  the  young 
man  a  native?  how  old  was  he?  haw  long  had  he 
served?  and  piay,  N^laax^?"  At  the  answer. of  "Al- 
giers,"  to  the  last  c\xjLerj^  CWrt^w^  ^s^^SisssSc^  ^laeed 
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himself  face  to  face  with  his  companion,  and  looked 
him  well  over.  "You  have  been  so  far,  and  come 
back  without  a  decoration?^' 

"I  had  li^  good  kick;  it  will  come  another  day," 
replied  the  other  cheerfully. 

"And  so  you  have  been  to  the  east,  and  you  did 
not  find  out  the  cavern  they  say  this  beastly  east  wind 
comes  from?" 

"Where's  that,  I  should  like  to  know?"  said  the 
soldier. 

"I'll  'tell  you  what,"  continued  Chevreau;  "if  I 
weren't  so  old,  I'd  set  off,  and  never  stop  till  I  had 
gone  east  enough,  and  then  I  would  settle  the  matter 
by  blocking  up  that  sharp  fellow's  dwelling  and  get  a 
croes  of  honour  as  big  as  two  for  my  pains.  Oo  to  the 
east  indeed,  and  do  nothing!" 

"m  remember  to  look  out  for  that  same  cavern 
next  time  I  go,  old  gentleman,"  replied  the  soldier, 
adding,  as  Chevreau  turned  into  a  bylane,  "If  that's 
your  iroad,  we  must  part  company." 

"Not  a  bit;  I'll  take  you  a  short  cuit  through  the 
vines." 

They  had  gone  perhaps  fifty  yards  down  one  of 
the  precipitous  stony  paths  that  i^rrow  the  sides  of  all 
the  hills  round  the  Bar  le  Due,  when  Chevreau  said 
in  a  low  voice: 

"Do  you  see  that  man  skulking  along  there  to  the 
left?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"That's  the  rascally  colporteur  who  murdered  M. 
de  YiUemont,  and  has  made  his  beauitifnl  lady  a  widow: 
a  vile  hypocrite;  we  must  seize  him." 

The  ioldier  shrugged  his  skouldeis,  aarpxi^-.  '-'-^^ 
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soldiers  leave  that  kind  of  work  to  the  gendarmes  — 
it's  their  duty,  ours  is  to  fight  Good-day;  I  won't 
forget  the  east  wind."  And  the  young  fellow  tamed 
sharp  round,  retracing  his  steps,  until  he  again  reached 
the  high-road. 

Chevreau,  who  knew  every  short  cut,  was  at  the 
Caserne  de  Gendarmerie,  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ville  Basse,  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he 
had  seen  Jacques  creeping  through  the  vines.  The 
colporteur  was  quickly  apprehended;  he  had  been 
trying  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  the  grapes  that  had 
been  left  or  dropped  by  the  vendangeurs. 

Chevreau  was  in  time  for  the  Chanoine's  oration, 
the  gist  of  which  was,  that  Protestantism  was  the  root 
of  all  evil:  for  instance,  could  any  one  deny  that  the 
marriage  of  M.  de  Yillemont  with  a  Protestant  lady 
had  indubitably  led  to  his  being  foully  murdered  by 
a  disseminator  of  the  false  principles  of  Luther  and 
Calvin? 

"I  could  soon  floor  that  fellow  if  I  had  him  to 
talk  to,  for  an  hour,"  said  Chevreau  to  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  juge  d'instruction  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
at  once  to  the  first  examinations,  or  proc^  verbal,  of 
the  De  Yillemont  murder.  Jacques,  alias  Vioomte 
Granson,  refused  point  blank  to  give  any  account  of 
himself.  He  asserted  that  M.  de  Yillemont's  death 
was  an  accident,  that  he  had  never  seen  that  gentleman 
in  his  life.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  fired  (pro- 
bably because  the  gendarmes  had  found  a  large  horse 
pistol  on  him),  and  he  was  besides  aware  that  H. 
Breijj  if  not  alao  Mrs.  Templar,  had  seen  him  in  the 
act   of  firing.     He  ]pxo\ft^\«^i  ^'a^X*  V^  V%^  ^iaoied  at  « 
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blue  jay;  after  that  he  lapsed  into  obstinate  silence. 
In  the  local  papers  it  was  announced  after  tha  simple 
relation  of  his  capture,  that  '4a  justice  informe/^ 

The  third  day  after  his  capture,  the  prisoner  made 
a  demand  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  Protestant  minister, 
M.  de  Lantry.  The  request  was  granted.  His  first 
words  induced  Marc  to  suppose,  either  that  Jacques 
was  insane,  or  intended  to  feign  insanity,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  his  life. 

"You  remember  what  I  said  to  you,  sir?"  was  how 
he  began  the  conversation.  "I  have  been  pursued  by 
the  devil  for  years  —  he  has  got  me  now.  I  never 
meant  to  commit  murder,  not  even  to  kill  that  old 
witch  who  has  brought  me  to  this  pass.  Satan  whis- 
pered to  me  to  do  so,  to  stop  her  tongue;  I  heard  the 
words  as  plainly  as  I  hear  myself  speak  now." 

"What  you  describe  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
case,"  replied  Marc,  quietly.  "The  spirit  of  evil  dwells 
in  idl  our  hearts.  Every  one  of  us  has  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  against  its  suggestions.  You  will  find  such 
a  plea  go  for  nothing  with  your  judges  as  an  excuse 
for  a  cruel  murder." 

"Homicide,  not  murder,"  retorted  the  prisoner. 
"The  old  Jewish  law,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life,  exists  no  longer  in  any 
Christian  country;  I  cannot  be  condemned  for  that 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  commit,  which  I  had  no 
motive  for  committing." 

"True,  as  regards  M  de  Villemont;  but  you  ad- 
mitted but  now,   that  the  devil  whispered  to  you  to 
kill  Mrs.  Templar  —  the  bullet  hit  the  wrong  person, 
but  the  intention  to  murder  was  there,  M.  Gx«s&RfGL^ 
for  now  I  do  perfectly  remember  you?^ 
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A  sort  of  half  smile  crossed  the  adventarer'ft  face. 
With  a  sudden  air  of  braggadocia,  he  answered,  — 

"I  snap  my  fingers  at  your  jnge  d^instmction;  a 
solemn  young  ass,  placed  where  he  is  itom  interest, 
not  merit  —  I  laugh  at  your  little  snuflFjr  procnrenr 
royal;  they  can't  touch  me.  Civis  Romanus  stem.  I  ani 
a  British  subject  I  sent  for  you  not  for  spiritual  ^d, 
but  to  beg  you,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  to  forward 
my  ^demand  for  the  interference  of  the  English  affibafl- 
sador." 

"A  very  Proteus,"  said  Marc.  "However,  beHere 
me,  whatever  may  be  your  native  country  —  I  idiould 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  you  call  yourself  a  Turk  in 
five  minutes  hence  —  it  does  not  free  you  fr^oiH  being 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  you  hare 
committed  a  crime.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  yott 
are  an  Englishman,  all  that  can  arise  from  thdt  fact 
will  be  some  communication  from  the  British  Govcim- 
ment,  praying  that  you  may  have  a  speedy  and  a  fair 
trial." 

The  prisoner  mused  for  a  while,  and  then  said,  — 

"You  will  never  persuade  me  thltt  I  can  be  con- 
demned for  anything  but  homicide." 

"I  am  not  your  judge,"  said  Marc.  "I  had  hoped 
to  find  you  sorrowing  for  the  misery  you  hlrre  in- 
flicted, sorrowing  for  the  bereaved  mothto,  the  young 
widow  —  more  than  all,  for  the  young  man  you  so 
suddenly  sent  out  of  the  world.  I  came  hete  in  the 
belief  that  you  were  repentant,  for  in  my  opinion  you 
are  a  murderer." 

"You  have  not  much  consideration  for  my  feelings 
in  using  that  term.  Pray,  M.  le  Pasteur,  how  do  yon 
know  what  you  wo\i\3l  \i«.N^  \i^^^^  "W^  '^i^>s,  been  in 
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my  place?  if  yon  had  had  mj  temperament  instead  of 
your  own?  The  force  of  circumstances  makes  ns  what 
we  are  —  it's  a  mere  chance  whether  a  man  turns  out 
a  hero  or  a  rogue  —  the  same  qualities  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  both;  it's  circumstances,  and  circumstances 
alone,  which  decide.  I  have  been  a  victim  all  my 
life  to  untoward  destiny;  we  are  doomed  from  our 
birth  to  be  what  we  are.  I  see  you  are  in  haste  to 
leave  me,  sir;  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  Be  so 
good  as  to  remember  that  I  persist  in  my  declaration, 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  killing  M.  de  Villemont" 

Marc,  however,  disgusted  with  the  criminal's  con- 
versation and  maimer,  sought  an  interview  with  the 
procureur  royal,  to  inform  him  of  what  Oranson,  alias 
Jacques,  had  declared.  "I  own  I  believe  his  assertion," 
said  Marc.  The  accused,  himself,  rendered  this  effort 
in  his  behalf  of  no  avidl.  When  the  turnkey  went 
the  next  morning  to  look  after  his  prisoner,  he  found 
that  he  had  hanged  himself;  he  had  evidently  done 
*  the  deed  deliberately.  The  iron  grating  of  the  window 
to  which  he  had  fastened  the  end  of  his  cravat,  was 
scarcely  high  enough  to  keep  the  feet  of  so  tall  a  man 
off  the  ground,  without  his  own  determination.  He 
had  written  in  pencil  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  Bible,  left 
in  his  possession,  "I  save  my  judges  the  trouble  of 
condemning  me:  my  real  name  is  James  Mc — "  the 
last  syllable  was  illegible.  "I  was  once  an  officer  in 
the  British  army.     Requiescam  in  'pace^ 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  waste  many 
lines  on  this  miscreant.  The  revelation  of  his  real 
country  and  station  accounted  for  his  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Templar's  relations.  Not  long  after  the  ator^  ot 
his  crime  and  ie&tli  bad  gone  the  ro\ui&&  ot  \k<^  ^^M^^ 
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journals,  M.  de  Blacourt  showed  Louisa  a  paragrapH 
in  the  Debats,  elucidating  how  the  pretended  Granson 
had  managed  to  obtain  so  many  of  the  papers  and 
letters  of  the  real  Vicomte  Granson.  This  latter  gen- 
tleman, an  ^migr^,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him, 
had  served  with  the  British  armj  in  Spain,  and  was 
killed  at  Vittoria.  After  his  death.  Ids  papers  and 
valuables  were  found  to  be  missing,  and  it  was  sap- 
posed  that  they  had  been  abstracted  by  a  man  who 
had  been  cashiered  just  at  that  period,  and  was  known 
to  have  been  in  M.  Granson^s  confidence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Youth    and    Cntbbed    Age. 

Two  years  have  gone  by  since  Madame  de  Ville- 
lont  became  a  widow.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
«riod,  Fioretta  von  Ehrtmann  came  on  a  visit  to  her 
Lster,  Madame  de  Lantry.  Fioretta  scarcely  looked  a 
ay  older  than  she  had  done  at  Louisa^s  wedding.  She 
iras  just  the  person  to  retain  her  youthM  looks  and 
pirits.  She  had  no  heart,  and  excellent  health;  no 
loubt  she  will  be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  of  this 
^orld. 

The  sisters  were  in  the  garden,  seated  in  a  rustic 
>ower  of  Marcos  own  contriving.  In  summer,  Ismay 
massed  nearly  the  whole  day  there,  busy  with  her 
leedle,  yet  not  so  busy,  but  that  she  could  keep  a 
y^atchful  eye  on  the  three  children  rolling  and  tumbling 
>n  the  grassplot.  The  little  thatched  pavilion  was  also 
[smay^s  salle  (Taudience  during  the  hot  months. 

"This  is  the  sixth  time  we  have  been  interrupted 
his  morning, ^^  exclaimed  Fioretta.  "Have  you  never 
i  quiet  hour,  Ismay?  Must  you  always  be  at  the  beck 
md  bidding  of  all  your  husband's  congregation?" 

"Of  course,"  returned  Ismay,  "Marc  cannot  do 
jverything."  As  she  spoke,  she  threw  down  her  work, 
'or  Edm^e,  her  eldest  girl,  had  fallen  on  a  stone  and 
3ut  her  knee,  and  had  to  be  comforted  on  mamma's  lap. 

"Tiresome  child,"  said  Fioretta,  in  an  aside;  then 
doud,   "Give  her  a  sagar-plum.    1  1i&n^<  ^qisi^^^^kssv^ 
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particular  to  say.  Edm^e,  there's  a  pet,  don't  cry,  and 
aunt  Fior  will  buy  you  a  dolL" 

When  the  small  Edm^e  was,  soothed  into  a  subdued 
whimper,  Fioretta  said,  — 

"Do  you  know  that  Louisa  and  Gustave  Gastineau 
will  both  be  at  the  iPrefecture  soiree  this  evening.  I 
would  not  miss  the  scene  of  their  meeting  for  anytibdng 
in  the  world." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  see?"  asked  Ismay.  "The 
Proviseur  is  no  longer  the  raw  boy  who  did  not  know 
how  to  behave  properly  in  society;  he  is  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  and  depend  on  it,  supposing  he 
should  feel  any  emotion,  he  is  perfectly  capable  of 
hiding  it." 

"Of  course,  they  will  both  do  their  best  to  appear 
indifferent,  and  they  may  manage  to  cheat  strangers, 
but  not  me.  I  have  an  idea  he  got  himself  appointed 
proviseur  here  on  purpose  to  be  near  his  old  flame." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Ismay;  "1  don't  believe  he 
would  have  any  better  chance  of  pleasing  Madame  de 
Yillemont,  than  he  had  of  pleasing  Louisa  Templiur." 

"He  is  very  much  improved  in  appearance,"  ob- 
served Fioretta. 

"He  is  grown  uglier  in  my  opinion,"  returned  Is- 
may; "the  expression  of  his  face  is  very  disagreeable." 

"I  don't  dislike  it;  he  has  a  thunder-cloud  look 
which  always  creates  a  sensation." 

"Thunder-clouds  are  not  pleasant  companions,"  said 
Ismay;  after  a  little  pause,  she  ad^ed  "M.  Gastineau's 
life  has  not  been  of  a  kind  to  make  him  an  eligible 
acquaintance  for  women;  he  is  only  fitted  to  be  the 
hero  of  a  melodrama."         ^ 

"How  severe  you  \i\ta:v^\w5s»  \^^<^  ^^ssa.  \vq  "  ex- 
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liumed  Fioretta;  ''you  can^t  exact  the  same  rigidity 
f  coaduct  from  a  man  of  letters,  as  from  a  pastor,  my 
ear  Ismay.  Yon  have  no  idea  how  his  books  made 
im  run  i^ter  in  Paris,  and  what  grandes  passions  he 
as  inspired." 

"I  don't  wish  to  know  anything  about  him,  and  if 
is  novels  are  celebrated,  so  much  the  worse  for 
Vance;  they  deserve  to  be  burned." 

"Ah!  but  he  says,  it  was  that  unfortunate  first  de- 
3ption  that  ruined  him,  and  made  him  take  to  naughty 
ays." 

"I  will  not  talk  of  him,  Fioretta;  I  am  sorry  you 
ver  read  a  line  of  his." 

"Why  do  you  allow  him  to  visit  here?"  asked 
'ioretta. 

"He  comes  to  see  Marc.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
ith  him,  and  I  hope  you  will  adopt  the  same  se- 
3rve." 

Perhaps,  Fioretta  had  guessed  truly,  when  she  con- 
^otured  that  choice,  not  chance,  had  brought  Oustave 
rastineau  to  Bar  le  Duci  Gustave  had  achieved  all 
liat  he  had  been  ambitious  of:  he  was  one  of  the  cele- 
rities of  the  day,  and  he  was  now  in  a  post,  that  of 
roviseur  or  rector  of  the  Lyc^e  of  Bar  le  Due,  which 
laced  him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  prefet 
nd  other  notables  of  the  department.  He  might  now, 
ertainly,  address  Madame  de  Yillemont,  without  being 
ecused  of  much  presumption.  If  to  do  so,  had  been 
is  motive  in  obtaining  this  appointment  in  the  town 
he  inhabited,  if  his  love  had  really  survived  six  years 
f  dissipated  life;  he  had  shown  great  self-mastery,  for 
le  had  never  yet  sought  to  meet  her.  Once  he  had 
aquired  of  M.  de  Lantry,   whether  t\ie  ^lox^  V^  V^ 
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heard  of  M.  de  Villemont's  death  were  true,  and  Marc 
had  restricted  himself  to  giving  the  precise  details,  in- 
cluding the  discovery  made  as  to  the  soi-disant  Vicomte 
Granson,  but  Louisa's  name  had  been  mentioned  by 
neither. 

Marc,  being  a  man,  and  judging  as  a  man,  had 
pooh-poohed  the  conjectures  of  the  two  women,  for 
though  Ismay  had  not  said  so  to  her  sister,  she  shared 
in  Fioretta's  belief  of  the  motive  which  had  brought 
Gustave  Gastineau  to  Bar  le  Due.  Marc  said,  it  was 
one  of  those  common  coincidences  in  real  life,  which 
are  somehow  supposed  only  to  occur  in  fiction. 

Louisa  had  not  heard  of  Gustave  being  in  the 
town,  without  agitation.  She  had  a  terror  of  meeting 
him  herself,  and  she  was  further  afraid  of  the  effect 
his  presence  might  have  on  her  mother  and  M.  de 
Blacourt.  She  felt  as  one  who  just  emerged  from  a 
period  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  longing  for  nothing 
so  much  as  repose,  feels  at  the  prospect  of  new  com- 
plications and  vexations.  M.  de  Blacourt  was  at  this 
moment  staying  at  Clairefonds;  he  had  been  compelled 
to  be  much  there  after  M.  de  Villemont's  death. 

Kaoul  had  left  a  will,  dated  a  couple  of  years 
back,  by  which,  supposing  he  left  no  child,  he  con- 
stituted his  mother,  should  she  survive  him,  his  heir, 
with  remainder  to  half  a  dozen  cousins  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  by  sight.  Among  other  bequests  was 
one  of  twenty  thousand  francs  to  Marguerite  St.  Georges. 
M.  de  Blacourt,  astonished  at  the  terms  of  the  will, 
which  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  sense  than  a  proof 
of  resentment  towards  Louisa,  inquired  of  Marc  whether 
there  had  been  much  dissension  between  husband  and 
wife. 
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"No  open  disagreement,"  was  Marcos  reply;  "but 
tlie  same  time  no  one  could  have  supposed  they  had 
y  cordial  affection  for  one  another.  Madame  de 
illemont  had,  however,  always  treated  her  husband 
til  respect,  and  he  could  answer  for  it  that  she  had 
[shed  to  do  her  duty. 

"Ah!"  said  the  marquis,   "none  are  so  vindictive 

those  whose  passions  have  not  been  worn  or  rubbed 

>wn  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world.    This  will  is 

revenge  for  some  secret  wound  inflicted  on  Baoul^s 

nity." 

Very  quickly  after  she  became  a  widow  had  Louisa 
ceived  letters  from  men  of  business  as  to  the  succes- 
>n  of  her  husband's  property  —  letters  that  were 
reek  to  her.  She  had  taken  them  to  M.  de  Blacourt 
r  explanation. 

"But  Clairefonds  —  they  cann6t  turn  me  out  of 
iairefonds,  can  they?" 

"I  am  not  sure;  they  mean  to  try,  you  see." 

"Have  I  nothing  then?"  asked  Louisa. 

"You  have  the  dowry  secured  to  you  at  your  mar- 
ige." 

"It  will  be  dreadful  to  be  turned  adrift  into  the 
>rld,"  said  Louisa;   "I  had  so  hoped  this  was  always 

be  my  home.  And  poor  mamma!  she  is  not  able 
r  a  rough  life  now.  Would  my  money  be  sufficient 
buy  Clairefonds?" 

"No,  certainly  not,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt 

Louisa  looked  very  sad  as  she  heard  this  decided 
>gative:  she  answered,  — 
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*'If  it  is  right  that  I  should  go,  I  must  be  re- 
signed. Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  these 
letters?" 

The  marquis  could  not  leave  this  helpless  young 
creature,  so  thoroughly  incapable  of  defending  her  own 
interests,  unaided.  Up  to  that  day  there  had  been  no 
resumption  of  their  former  habits  of  intercourse,  broken 
at  the  time  of  Louisa's  confession  of  her  luckless  pro- 
mise to  Gustavo  Gastineau.  Thotigh  her  heart  im- 
pelled her  towards  M.  de  Blacourt,  though  she  longed 
to  break  through  the  reserve  subsisting  between  them, 
Louisa  was  withheld  by  a  doubt  whether  the  marqms 
had  not  really  lost  all  affection  for  her;  hitherto  she 
had  had  only  a  feeling  of  mortification  at  his  having 
secured  her  a  dowry;  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
thank  him  now,  to  tell  him  that  she  principally  desired 
to  retain  Clairefonds  because  it  had  been  his  gift  She  ^„ 
would  have  willingly  put  the  question  to  him  why,  not 
liking  his  cousin,  he  had  done  so  much  to  fivnlitate 
her  marriage  with  Raoul?  She  wanted  to  pour  out  her 
inmost  feelings,  to  beg  him  to  forgive  bar  petulance 
that  day  when  she  had  decided  her  fate;  to  say^  yon 
were  too  good,  too  generous  to  me,  I  was  ungmtefhl, 
but  it  was  in  ignorance  —  forgive  me,  and  let  me  he 
to  you  the  Louisa  of  other  days!  There  was,  never- 
theless, some  barrier  to  her  saying  this  —  a  barrier 
she  could  not  overleap.  Was  it  in  her,  or  was  it  in 
him?  She  thought  it  was  in  him;  one  word  said  as  of 
yore,  and  she  would  have  spoken  out;  he  seemed  to 
rein  her  back  from  all  effusion.  As  ahe  sat  before  him 
with  such  scared  eyes,  such  an  anxious,  helpless  look 
on  her  lovely  young  face,  she  reminded  him  power 
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illy  of  the  little  Louisa  of  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  who 
ad  always  run  to  him  for  help,  in  her  child's  troubles. 
a  a  voice  of  repressed  emotion,  he  said,  — 

"Will  you  let  me  manage  all  these  affairs  for  you? 
eing  in  some  sort  your  relation,  no  one  can  miscon- 
:rue  my  interference." 

Louisa,  still  the  same  Louisa  of  old,  seized  his 
and,  and  kissed  it  in  spite  of  his  resistance. 

"Oh!  will  you?  Whatever  you  think  right  I  will 
o. 

"You  may  trust  me,"  he  said. 

"Trust  you!"  she  said,  in  such  a  grand  tone  of 
jproof  that  he  should  imagine  she  could  doubt  /m/i; 
len  almost  in  a  whisper,  "You  forgive  me?" 

"Hush!   it's  all  forgotten,  as  if  it  had  never  been." 

M.  de  Blacourt  found  in  the  dowager  Madame  de 
'illemont  a  spirit  of  hostility  difficult  to  deal  with.  She 
K)k  her  stand  on  the  circumstance  that  the  sum  re- 
3gnized  in  the  contract  of  marriage  as  Louisa's  dowry 
ad  never  been  paid.  M.  de  Blacourt  declared  that  his 
ift  of  Clairefonds  depended  on  the  condition  of  a 
undred  thousand  francs  being  assured  to  Louisa. 

The  dowager  shifted  her  ground;  she  would  pay 
lat  sum,  but  her  daughter-in-law  must  quit  Clairefonds. 
fc  was  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
loney  that  M.  de  Blacourt  could  reinstate  Louisa  as 
listress  of  Clairefonds.  When  the  suit  was  stopped, 
11  he  told  her  was,  that  she  was  now  in  safe  posses- 
ion of  Clairefonds. 

The  day  that  M.  de  Blacourt  announced  his  inten- 
Lon  of  returning  to  Paris  —  he  had  been,  with  only 
dort  intervals  of  absence,  an  inmate  of  Clm^ioTDL^  i<s^ 
lonths  —  Louisa  asked,  — 

7;f^?e  and  Again,  II.  W 
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"And  when  are  you  coming  back?" 

"I  shall  wait  for  an  invitation." 

"How  I  wish  you  were  not  going  away  at 
shall  feel  so  lonely  when  you  are  gone." 

"You  have  the  De  Lantrys  and  the  St.  G 
all  your  staunch  friends,"  he  replied. 

"That  is  true,  but  none  like  you." 

"Well,  I  am  certainly  an  older  friend  than 
them.  You  sat  on  my  knee  nearly  a  score  o: 
ago;  still,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  do  for  me 
to  be  here;  however  paternal  I  look,  I  am  n< 
father." 

"I  am  sure  I  love  you  as  dearly  as  if  you 
exclaimed  Louisa. 

He  did  not  reply  directly; .  at  last  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  said,  — 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  will  see  you  agai: 
in  any  difficulty  write  to  me." 

As  he  was  passing  one  of  the  great  mirron 
salon,  he  Hmpped  and  took  a  look  of  himself. 

"What  a  greybeard  I  am!  Ah!  one  grows  < 

"Not  you,  indeed,"  said  Louisa;  "it's  the  li 
look  ten  years  older  than  I  am  in  that  glass."  A 
went  and  stood  by  him. 

"We  make  a  nice  contrast,"  he  said,  and  sm 
a  sigh. 

"We  look  very  well  together,"  she  said  ai 
ately. 

"You  grow  every  day  more  like  what  you 
the  child  Louisa." 

"It*s  the  calm  oi  my  life^"  she  replied;  " 
not  to  think  \li©  ^ox^^  ^i  tsi^  W  ^V^^  %5Si.  \ 
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,y,"  she  added,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "Sometimes  I 
el  so  happy;  I  can't  help  it." 

"God  grant  you  may  have  many  years  of  happi- 
^ss,  niy  dear!"  and  he  laid  his  hand  as  in  benedic- 
3n  on  her  head. 

She  thought  she  saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Many  a  victory  won  over  self,  for  which  there  is 
)  victor's  crown.  "Les  plus  vaillans  sont  parfois  les 
.us  infortun^s,"  says  Montaigne.  All  honour  to  those 
rave  ones  who  dispute  bravely,  and  inch  by  inch, 
le  invasion  of  any  meanness  or  egotism  into  their 
•nls! 

M.  de  Blacourt  stayed  away  all  one  winter  and 
)ring  from  Clairefonds,  but  keeping  up  an  animated 
)rrespondence  with  Louisa;  he  had  at  last  again 
[elded  to  her  entreaties  to  come  and  spend  the  sum- 
er  with  her.  The  only  change  that  struck  him  on 
living  was  in  Mrs.  Templar;  he  wondered  whether 
ouisa  was  as  blind  to  it  as  she  appeared;  all  the  old 
,dy's  bitterness  and  sternness  were  gone,  she  showed 
childish  obedience  to  .her  daughter,  manifesting  for 
3r  a  sort  of  ecstatic  admiration.  If  Louisa  were  long 
lent,  Mrs.  Templar  would  say,  time  after  time,  — 

"My  dear  child,  keep  up  your  spirits;  who  knows 
hat  may  happen  yet?" 

Once  M.  de  Blacourt  tried  to  sound  Louisa  on  the 
ibject,  saying,  — 

"You  are  not  uneasy  about  your  mother,  are 
>u?" 

"0  dear,  no.  Mamma  is  very  well  in  mind  and 
)dy;  she  has  nothing  to  vex  her  now,  and  that  makes 
le  difference  you  observe  in  her  spirits.  I  assure  you, 
lamma  is  very  well  and  happy." 
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M.  de  Blacourt  believed  that  Louisa  was  doing 
wliat  so  many  do  —  she  was  endeavouring  to  ignore 
that  which  she  was  frightened  to  believe. 

The  reader  has  now  a  knowledge  of  Louisa's 
situation  up  to  that  evening  in  which  she  knows  she 
is  going  to  meet  Gustave  Gastineau  —  the  successful 
man. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Old  Friends  meet  as  Mew  Acqaaintances. 

Madame  de  Yillemont  entered  the  great  salon  of 
the  Prefecture  leaning  on  M.  de  Blaconrt^s  arm.  A 
slight  flatter  of  spirits  had  brought  back  to  her  cheeks 
the  delicate  rose  tint  which  had  belonged  to  her  girl- 
hood. She  was  probably  more  touchingly  beautiful 
At  four-and-twenty  than  she  had  been  at  eighteen; 
there  was  more  of  softness  and  feeling  in  her  face 
now,  than  then;  but  the  heightened  colour  made  her 
on  this  evening  look  like  the  girl  Gustavo  had.  known 
4Uid  loved. 

'^  She  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  bride  than  a 
widow,"  observed  one  of  a  group  of  men  gathered  near 
the  door  through  which  she  had  passed. 

Louisa  was  dressed  in  one  of  those  shining  pale 
grey  silks  that  have  high  white  lights. 

"What  splendid  eyes!  Where  did  an  English- 
woman And  those  black  eyes?''  said  another.  "How 
those  long  lashes  sweep  her  cheek!" 

"Gare!  Severin  de  Pressy  hears  you." 

"I'll  lay  you  any  wager  you  please  that  she  mar- 
ries that  male  duenna  of  hers  before  the  year's  out," 
observed  some  one  else. 

A  little  circle  of  her  intimates  formed  round  Louisa. 
Colonel  St.  Georges  placed  himself  (in  spirit)  at  her 
feet;  Marguerite  was  seated  by  her  side*^  It  ^^&  "^^kl- 
gnente^s  Arst  aoii4e,     JPioretta  was  tTci^x^^  \T^\a^  ^si 
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entice  Severin  into  a  flirtation;  Madame  Bredy  with 
good  stupid  Arthur  joined  the  party;  M.  de  Blacourt 
stood  behind  Madame  de  Villemont^s  chair.  Louisa 
strove  to  take  her  part  in  the  conversation,  to  appear 
unembarrassed,  but  she  had  a  sensation  as  if  some 
power  were  forcing  her  to  look  in  a  certain  direction. 
She  resisted,  conscious  that  she  was  resisting,  for  the 
space  of,  perhaps,  ten  minutes;  at  last,  she  was  so 
overpowered  by  this  unknown  influence,  that  she  could 
not  understand  what  was  being  said  to  her;  she  smiled 
and  felt  as  if  the  smile  had  become  fixed  on  her  face. 
She  yielded  and  looked. 

Gustave  was  standing  by  himself  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  nearly  facing  her,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on 
her.  She  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair,  opened  and 
shut  her  fan,  turned  to  speak  to  M.  de  Blacourt,  all 
the  time  wincing  under  the  dominion  of  that  fixed 
gaze.  Again  her  eyes  turned  involuntarily  to  the 
proviseur.  How  altered  he  was:  he  had  gained,  as 
Ismay  had  remarked,  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion;  he 
was  no  longer  thin,  he  was  broad  of  shoulder,  of  an 
upright  carriage,  holding  his  head  high.  The  thick 
rough  hair  which  she  used  to  laugh  at  and  to  scold 
him  about,  had  acquired  a  gloss  like  that  of  the 
raven's  wing  and  waved  softly  about  his  temples.  He 
had  had  no  beard  six  years  ago,  now  he  had  one  both 
black  and  curly.  In  spite  of  all  these  advantages  the 
proviseur  was  not  a  handsome  man,  and  certainly  act 
pleasant-looking  as  he  stood  gazing  at  Louisa  and 
forcing  her  to  return  his  gaze.  Presently  Fioretta  and 
Marguerite  went  away  to  dance.  M.  de  Blacourt  had 
acceded  to  the  pT4te\)«  i^o^^^t  tli&t  he  would  make 
one  at  a  whist-table  ]jTON\^e^  lot  ^^"^t^^^tsJ^.  ^^^«  \ 
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General  Council,  then  on  his  ronnds.  Madame  Bredy, 
too  fat  to  figure  in  a  quadrille,  and  Colonel  St.  Georges 
too  old,  alone  remained  with  Louisa. 

The  proviseur  came  straight  to  her,  making  her  a 
most  unexceptional  bow  and  begging  to  recall  himself 
to  her  memory.  Louisa,  though  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
dreaming,  and  though  she  had  a  sensation  as  if  she 
were  falling  down  a  precipice,  played  her  part  nearly 
as  well  as  he  did.  In  right  of  being  a  woman,  she 
ought  to  have  showed  herself  the  superior  in  self-pos- 
session. But  shi  now  understood  flie  pain  she  had 
once  given  him;  she  was  repentant  and  a  little  alarmed 
also,  whereas  he  was  nerved  by  an  undying  resent- 
ment. He  took  a  chair  by  her  side  and  began  by  in- 
quiring, "If  she  liked  Bar  le  Due?" 

"Very  much,"  she  answered. 

He  arched  his  heavy  eyebrows  and  said,  "Yon 
astonish  me.  What  attraction  can  this  pretty  gossip- 
ing country  town  have  for  you?" 

"It  gives  me  a  pleasant  home  and  good  friends," 
she  replied. 

"Ah I"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  sort  of  musing, 
absent  air,  as  if  he  scarcely  understood  what  she  had 
said. 

Louisa,  seeing  him  dose,  was  struck  by  the  deep 
lines  of  his  face.  Had  she  not  known  his  age,  she 
would  have  guessed  him  to  be  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  he  was.  At  one  moment  she  thought  he  was 
falling  asleep;  she  would  have  wished  to  change  her 
seat,  but  she  actually  had  not  the  courage. 

Presently  he  roused  himself,  turned  his  eyes  full 
on  her^  and  asked,  — 
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"So  you  believe  in  friends,  believe  in  disinterested 
affection?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  she  answered. 

"Then  I  must  suppose  you  are  capable  of  what 
you  have  faith  in?  We  only  believe  in  qualities  which 
we  ourselves  possess." 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  painftil  to  Louisa 
in  the  way  the  proviseur  looked  her  over.  She  drew 
her  lace  shawl  close  about  her. 

"Are  you  cold?"  Was  it  only  her  fancy  that 
there  was  mockery  in  his  tone.  Twenty  times  had 
she  been  on  the  point  of  inquiring  after  his  mother 
and  Antoinette,  and  twenty  times  had  she  repressed 
the  inquiry.  She  confessed  to  herself  that  it  was  safer 
to  keep  to  generalities;  he  might,  and  probably  would, 
make  her  feel  that  she  had  no  right  to  resume  any 
intimacy.  She  herself  was  so  busied  with  the  past, 
that  she  made  sure  he  must  be  equally  so.  Curiously 
enough,  as  he  sat  by  her,  speaking  to  her,  she  was 
fast  losing  the  feeling  of  his  identity  with  the 
Gustavo  Gastineau  she  had  known.  A  tray  with  re- 
freshments was  brought  to  Madame  Villemont.  "Permit 
me,"  said  the  proviseur,  and  he  presented  her  an  ice 
with  a  nonchalant  yet  well-bred  air.  One  of  his 
hands  was  ungloved,  and  she  remarked  how  smooth 
and  white  it  was;  the  caterpillar  had  become  a  fine 
butterfly. 

Louisa  was  thankful  when  Fioretta  and  Marguerite 

returned  to  her.      Gustave   relinquished  his   chair  to 

Fioretta.     She  welcomed  him  gaily  and    plunged  at 

once  into  reminiscences,  winding  up  with  this  giddy 

speech,  — 
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"You  and  I,  M.  Gastineau,  are  the  only  unmarried 
es  of  our  old  set." 

"Yours  the  fault,"  he  answered  with  a  laugh. 

Fioretta  evidently  took  this  answer  as  a  compli- 
ent.  "My  romance  is  to  come,"  she  observed;  "the 
bers  have  finished  theirs." 

"Remember,  however,"  he  said,  "that  a  rose  has 
It  a  day." 

The  band  was  playing  a  waltz;  Gustave  ex- 
aimed,  — 

"That  music  is  irresistible,  is  it  not?"  His  eyes 
3re  directed  to  Madame  de  Villemont  as  he  said 
is.  "Nothing  more  charming  in  life  than  Strauss, 
id  a  sylph  for  a  partner.  Do  you  dance?"  Louisa 
is  about  to  decline,  when  he  bent  forward  and  in  a 
,lf  whisper  added, 

"Will  you  introduce  me  to  your  protdg^e  with  the 
raphic  expression?" 

Madame  de  Villemont  said,  — 

"Marguerite^  Monsieur  Castineau  begs  the  honour 
dancing  this  waltz  with  you." 

Louisa  calling  him  Monsieur  Gastineau  struck  the 
oviseur  as  being  as  unnatural  as  his  leading  oS  a 
►ung  girl  to  waltz,  did  Louisa.  When  he  had  Mar- 
lerite's  arm  within  his,  he  turned  his  head  to  Ma- 
ime  de  Villemont,  and  there  was  a  wicked  smile  on 
3  face. 

"He  has  not  forgiven  me,  he  never  will,"  thought 
)uisa,  and  something  like  regret  fell  on  her. 

"So  you  and  the  proviseur  have  made  it  up?"  said 
ioretta.  "I  am  so  vexed  to  have  missed  seeing  your 
st  meeting.  How  was  it?  did  you  shake  hands,  did 
•a  ask  his  pardon?^^ 
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"M.  Gastineai*  is  too  well  bred  to  refer  to  any- 
tliing  that  could  make  me  uncomfortable/'  said  Louisa. 
"My  dear  Fioretta,  if  you  have  any  kind  feeling  for 
me,  do  not  rake  up  subjects  better  forgotten.  M. 
Gastineau  and  I  meet  as  new  acquaintances  —  do  be- 
lieve it,  otherwise  you  will  always  be  making  some 
allusion  that  will  wound  one  or  the  other." 

"How  tragically  you  take  the  matter,"  said  Fio- 
retta. "You  had  much  better  have  been  frank  at  the 
first,  allowed  that  you  had  been  two  silly  children 
and  made  it  up.  Now,  you  will  always  be  in  an 
alarm." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,  but  I  could  not  do  what 
seems  so  easy  to  you;  promise  me,  to  be  on  your 
guard,  Fioretta." 

"FU  do  my  very  best,  and  if  ever  you  feel  awk- 
ward with  your  old  love  when  I  am  by,  I  promise  to 
flirt  furiously  with  him  for  your  advantage." 

Madame  de  Villemont  was  not  aware  that  two  per 
sons  had  been  watching  her  with  almost  an  equal  in- 
terest during  her  conversation  with  the  proviseur.  M. 
de  Blacourt  had  early  freed  himself  firom  the  whist- 
table  and  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  meeting.  Ac- 
quainted as  he  was  with  the  previous  history  of  Louisa 
and  Gustave,  he  understood  pretty  well  every  change 
of  her  countenance. 

Severin  de  Pressy  was  the  other  watcher.  He  had 
no  other  interpreter  of  what  was  going  on,  but  that 
singular  power  of  divination  bestowed  by  love.  It  was 
enough;  he  compreh^ded  that  the  proviseur  had  some 
influence  over  Madame  de  Villemont,  which  he  was 
UBing  unmanfully. 

Be  saw  the  malignaiiX.  em^'^  ^^^ra^VvsJa.  ^\i.  Louisa. 
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t  seemed  to  Severin  like  the  fatal  glance  from  an  evil 
ye.  As  soon  as  Fioretta  had  joined  the  waltzers,  he 
rent  to  Madame  de  Villemont.  He  did  not  ask  her 
0  dance;  he  was  certain  she  was  in  no  mood  to  do  so, 
►ut  he  exerted  himself  to  amuse  her,  returning  to  the 
ubjects  which  in  those  happy  days  when  he  was  a 
onstan^t  visitor  at  Clairefonds,  had  had  so  much  inter- 
st  for  her.  Louisa  listened  and  answered  coldly.  The 
ery  gentleness  and  kindness  with  which  Severin  spoke 
0  her,  worried  her;  she  wished  he  would  leave  her: 
le  was  in  her  way:  she  did  not  want  the  chair  by  her 
ide  to  be  occupied  by  him. 

Marguerite  returned  to  her  chaperone  greatly  ex- 
ited by  the  knowledge  that  she  had  danced  with  an 
uthor.  "And  he  spoke  to  me,"  said  the  novice,  "as 
F  he  had  been  any  other  man." 

The  proviseur  was  at  that  moment,  as  Louisa  per- 
eived,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  ladies  —  the  pr^fette 
.mong  them  —  and  all  eager  for  his  attention.  M.  de 
Uacourt  thought  she  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  came 
orward  to  tell  Louisa  the  carriage  was  waiting.  He 
ffered  his  arm,  and  Severin  walked  on  her  other  side; 
]Jolonel  St.  Georges  took  care  of  Marguerite.  As  they 
rere  leaving  the  room,  the  proviseur  followed  them. 
le  it  was  who  found  Madame  de  Villemont's  cloak  and 
nrapped  her  in  it;  he  it  was  who  led  her  to  the  car- 
iage. 

"Is  Clairefonds  forbidden  ground?"  he  asked,  in  a 
ery  low  voice. 

Louisa  rallied  her  composure,  and  replied,  — 
"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  there." 
He  put  her  into  the  carriage  with  a  care  for  whick 
f,  de  Blacourt  couid  have  kiiocls.ed  \L\T£i  ftkCrwa.^  «q^ 
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Severin  as  willingly  have  shot  him;  instead  of  which, 
the  three  gentlemen  exchanged  bows. 

For  five  minutes  after  leaving  the  prefecture,  Louisa 
did  not  speak.  When  she  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind,  M.  de  Blacoiirt  was  questioning  Marguerite  as 
to  her  sensations  at  this,  her  first  dance.  He  was  al- 
ways successful  in  winning  the  confidence  of  yoimg 
girls;  there  was  united  in  his  manner,  when  he  chose, 
a  gentleness  and  a  sportiveness  which  made  them  forget 
his  age. 

Marguerite  avowed  "that  it  had  been  just  what  she 
fancied  fairyland  must  be;  she  had  never  imagined 
there  were  so  many  beautiful  ladies  in  Bar  le  Due,  or 
that  dancing  could  be  so  delightful." 

When  Marguerite  had  been  left  at  her  uncle^s 
house,  Louisa  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their 
being  alone,  to  say  to  the  marquis,  — 

"The  proviseur  asked  permission  tq  call  at  Claire- 
fonds,  and  I  gave  it.     Was  I  wrong  or  right?" 

"You  had  no  alternative,  my  dear,"  replied  M. 
de  Blacourt:  every  day  his  manner  grew  more  pa- 
ternal. 

"I  hope  mamma  will  not  be  displeased,"  went  on 
Louisa;  "I  should  be  very  vexed  if  she  were  to  be 
rude  to  him;  it  is  so  different  now  from  when  we  were 
both  young." 

"The  proviseur  must  have  been  aware  that  your 
mother  was  living  with  you,  when  he  made  his  request; 
he  cannot  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Templar's  peculiarities 
of  temper  and  opinions;  therefore,  he  means  to  put  up 
with  them." 

"He  has  got  on  very  fast,  has  he  not?"  said  Louisa; 
"he  18  very  young  to  \)^  ]fxoN\a«vxir 
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'^He  is  a  clever,  energetic  man,  and  ambitions; 
besides,  he  has  influential  Mends." 

"Ton  know  something  about  him,  then,"  said 
Louisa. 

"Yes,  his  books  have  brought  him  before  the  public. 
I  have  never  read  a  line  of  his  novels  myself,  but  I 
have  been  told  that  in  spite  of  a  deplorable  laxity  of 
tone,  they  show  great  talent.  He  is  the  spoiled  child 
of  a  certain  world  of  which  you  know  nothing." 

The  carriage  stopped.  What  the  marquis  had  said 
was  meant  to  warn  Louisa,  without  exciting  her  sus- 
picions that  he  was  opposed  to  her  renewing  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Gastineau. 

The  warning  was  unperceived;  what  had  fallen 
from  him  only  served  to  whet  her  curiosity.  Louisa 
thought  a  good  deal  about  the  proviseur  before  she 
went  to  sleep;  —  thought  of  him  not  in  any  consecu- 
tive maimer,  but  very  chaotically.  The  result  had 
justified  his  assertion,  that  he  had  something  more  than 
common  in  his  brains;  he  had  been  right  in  having 
faith  in  himself;  he  must  have  had  great  gifts  to  have 
enabled  him  in  such  few  years  to  conquer  a  name  and 
position  for  himself;  and  so  then  the  lover  she  had 
disdained  had  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  many. 
She  blushed  as  she  recalled  one  of  M.  de  Blacourt's 
observations  as  to  Gustave's  popularity.  She  wondered 
that  he  had  asked  leave  to  visit  her  —  that  did  not 
seem  as  if  he  were  unforgiving.  How  would  it  be? 
Louisa  had  not  answered  that  question  when  she  slipped 
off  into  sleep. 

M.  de  Blacourt  did  not  breakfast  with  Mi^dame  de 
Villemont  and  her  mother;  he  had  a  small  suite  of 
rooms  to  himself  on  the  second  ftoot.     Oi  «)^.  ^ws^ssJcs.^ 
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arrangements  abhorrent  to  the  marquis,  that  of  three 
or  four  people  always  together  in  one  room  was  the 
most  so.  He  said  that  ^^  neither  reading,  nor  writing, 
nor  even  good  humour,  could  be  hoped  for  under  sudi 
circumstances.  To  make  social  intercourse  agreeable, 
we  must  earn  it  by  a  certain  abstinence.^' 

Louisa  therefore  being  alone  with  Mrs.  Templar 
at  breakfast,  could  tell  her  in  English,  without  danger 
of  being  understood  by  the  servant  waiting,  that  she 
had  met  Gustavo  Gastineau  the  evening  before  at  the 
prefecture. 

"How  did  he  come  there?  —  is  he  the  butler?" 

Louisa  was  startled  by  hearing  again  the  old  ear 
castic  tone  which  her  mother  had  appeared  to  have 
entirely  lost  after  the  tragical  deaths  of  M.  de  Yille- 
mont  and  the  colporteur. 

"He  is  proviseur  of  the  Lyc^e,  mamma." 

"And  what's  that?" 

"The  same  as  principal  of  a  college  in  England, 
I  believe." 

"A  schoolmaster,  you  mean." 

"No,  dear  mamma;  it  gives  the  person  who  holds 
it  an  excellent  position,  I  assure  you.  M.  Gastineau 
is  also  celebrated  as  an  author." 

"An  author!"  repeated  Mrs.  Templar,  with  supreme 
contempt.  "He  had  better  have  stuck  to  his  cousin's 
shop." 

Louisa  began  to  despair  of  inducing  her  mother  to 
be  civil  to  the  proviseur. 

"Now-a-days,  mamma,  authors  rank  very  high; 
they  are  the  honoured  guests  of  princes." 

"Ah!  well,   my  dear,  I  know  that  customs  have 
changed  jsince  I  waa  youii^\  wi  «afiMst  ^^^d  never 
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have  been  invited  to  my  father's  table.  There's  a  story 
about  Samuel  Johnson  and  a  screen  —  but  my  memory 
flEuls  me  sadly,  Louisa.'' 

The  eflfect  produced  by  the  familiar  and  hated  name 
was  abeady  evaporating. 

^'M.  Gastineau  asked  leave  to  call  here,  mamma, 
and  I  said  that  he  might  come.  I  hope  his  doing  so 
will  not  vex  you." 

"Nothing  vexes  me  now,  my  dear."  Mrs.  Templar 
began  to  *whimper  like  a  child.  "I  don't  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  any  one's  pleasure,  or  to  be  a  burden  on 
any  one." 

"My  dear  mother,  what  makes  you  say  such  un- 
kind things,  so  without  any  foundation,"  said  Louisa, 
kneeling  down  before  Mrs.  Templar,  and  caressing 
her. 

"I  feel  in  the  way,  my  dear.  Old  people  should 
keep  out  of  sight  —  they've  had  their  day:  make  the 
most  of  your  youth,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  if  it  is  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  see  this  proviseur,  I'll  do  my  best 
not  to  oflfend  him." 

"My  visitors  must  do  their  best  to  please  you, 
mamma*,  if  they  do  not,  they  must  not  come  here. 
Now,  then,  will  you  come  into  the  garden  and  gather 
the  flowers?  no  one  can  make  a  bouquet  like  you." 

It  was  some  time  before  Madame  de  Yillemont 
succeeded  in  restoring  Mrs.  Templar's  serenity.  When 
at  last  she  had  been  coaxed  into  the  garden,  she 
turned  to  Louisa  with  a  jaunty  air,  and  said:  "This 
sunny  mom,  dear  Eoger,  gars  my  bluid  run  cheery." 

Tears  welled  up  to  Louisa's  eyes,  as  she  heard  the 
tremulous  voice,  and  looked  at  the  bent  figure  and  the 
haggard  face.    The  image  of  Mrs.  >T^m^\«t  ^s^  ^^  ^^»s» 
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in  the  Rue  de  Varennes  and  at  Versailles,  rose  before 
Louisa  so  vividly  that  she  seemed  to  see  her  mother 
of  that  time  standing  by  the  side  of  the  ruin  of  to- 
day. 

"Come,  no  sad  faces,"    suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs. 

♦Templar;  "you  have  had  real  trouble  enough,  child; 
don't  begin  to  be  fanciful,  you  are  at  your  very  best 
now;  who  knows  what  may  be  in  store  for  you?  —  it 
doesn't  become  you  to  look  grave,  Louisa  —  smile,  my 
dear.  What  a  merry  child  you  were,  never  still  an 
instant,  and  so  sharp,  there  was  nothing  you  did  not 
understand.  Lady  Theodosia  called  you  Smiler. 
Really  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  look  as 
grave  as  a  judge,  or  go  about  hanging  your  head  like 
a  broken  lily;  walk,  and  dance,  and  talk,  and  you  will 
soon  get  your  beautiful  colour  back  again.  I  am  sure 
I've  no  idea  why  the  young  women  of  the  present  day 
should  be  so  different  from  those  of  my  time,  now  not 
one  of  them  has  the  strength  of  a  fly;  I  believe  it's 
that  constant  stooping  over  books.  My  father  said 
when  a  woman  knew  how  to  make  a  shirt  and  a 
pudding,  and  play  *  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
she  knew  as  much  as  was  good  for  her.  I  have  no 
opinion  of  this  new-fangled  way  of  educating  girls,  as 
if  they  were  to  go  on  the  stage.  I  let  myself  be  per- 
suaded by  that  German  busybody  to  take  you  to 
Paris,  and  what  has  it  done  for  you?  —  you're  a 
widow,  and  as  for  her  girls,  one  is  a  married  slave, 
and  the  other  an  old  maid.  If  I  were  to  have  fifty 
daughters,  they  should  be  brought  up  on  milk  and 
porridge,  and  only  taught  to  do  white  seam.  Re- 
mewber  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  Louisa,   when  you 

Aave  girh  of  your  o^wn*,  yoAxi  ^ii  TDiQ^SckKt  S&  %&  -wsa  «fi 
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ler  neighbours/'  And  so  maundered  on  Mrs.  Templar, 
[uite  forgetful  of  Louisa  having  spoken  to  her  of  Gus- 
ave  Gastineau. 

Many  an  hour  did  Louisa  spend  hearkening  to  un- 
neaning  chatter  liki^  ^is;  she  never  tried  to  stop  her 
nother  by  any  overt  interruption,  no,  not  even  by  a 
noment's  inattention.  Mrs.  Templar  rarely  spoke  when 
h&t^  were  ^sitors;  if  she  did,  her  daughter  ki^w  how 
o  obtain  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  respect  fcHrher 
nother's  dis^inted  talk.  No  one,  not  even  M.  ddBla- 
x)urt,  WBJ9  sure  that  Louisa  was  aware  that  ker  mo- 
her's  mind  was  weakened.  She  showed  now  the  same 
)assi^iate  affection  for  her  mother  which  had  been  so 
emarkable  in  her  as  a  child. 


0»<!»  And  Again,  II,  ^'^ 

0 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

SlffBl. 

Thb  proyisenr  did  not  come,  as  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont  had  expected,  the  day  after  the  soir^  at  the 
prefecture.  He  allowed  three  days  to  elapse  ere  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Clairefonds.  During  those 
three  days,  Louisa  went  over  in  her  mind  eyeiy  event 
of  her  life  connected  with  Gustave  Gastineau,  and  the 
more  she  thought  on  the  subject  the  more  surprised 
she  was  that  he  should  seek  to  renew  any  intimacy 
with  her.  His  having  sent  her  his  books,  those  cruel 
denunciations  of  herself,  was  a  circumstance  of  itself 
sufficient  to  bar  any  intercourse  between  them.  She 
decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  that  they  should  re- 
main as  strangers  to  each  other,  and  when  the  third 
day  came  and  went  without  a  visit  from  him,  she  sup- 
posed that  he,  on  further  consideration,  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

During  those  three  days,  she  read  over  the  two 
novels  he  had  sent  her.  This  time  of  reading  she 
dwelt  longer  on  the  description  of  his  early  love  for 
the  heroine.  The  episode  was  charming  —  redolent 
of  the  spring  season  of  a  human  heart  —  it  gave  you 
the  feeling  you  may  have  experienced  when  lying  day- 
dreaming in  some  bosky  glen,  on  the  grassy  bank  of 
some  clear,  prattling  stream,  —  so  clear  that  you  can 
Bee  every  pebble  in  its  A^^xXi. 

Te&TB  dropped  fcomljiom^*  «^^  ^'^^'^Kiai^^g^iSRRa& 
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of  Gustave's  first  love.  She  did  not  say  it  aloud,  but 
she  said  it  in  her  heart,  "I  did  not  recognize  the  pre- 
cious jewel  I  possessed;  it  looked  so  like  a  common 
rough  stone." 

The  history  of  the  hero's  sufferings,  the  subsequent 
degradation  of  his  character  attributed  to  the  treachery 
of  the  woman  he  had  so  adored,  pierced  Louisa^s  heart, 
but  still  there  was  a  fascination  for  her  in  every  bitter 
word  —  in  every  denunciation.  "How  he  must  have 
loved  me,"  whispered  the  inner  voice;  and  it  added, 
"Can  such  a  love  die?"  The  question  engaged  all 
her  thoughts. 

The  proviseur  came  one  afternoon  when  Madame 
de  Villemont  had  ceased  to  expect  him  —  she  fancied 
he  was  agitated,  perhaps  he  was  —  and  she  exerted 
herself  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  welcome.  She 
was  indignant  with  M»  de  Blacourt  for  being  so  little 
cordial,  though,  in  fact,  the  marquis,  penetrating  her 
anxiety,  entered  more  into  conversation  than  his  in- 
clination would  have  led  him  to  do.  M.  de  Blacourt 
was  sorry  to  see  Gustavo  at  Clairefonds;  he  knew 
Louisa  thoroughly;  he  foresaw,  from  her  present  solici- 
tous manner,  what  was  to  be  dreaded  from  her  desire 
to  make  up  for  the  past,  and  he  had  a  repugnance  to 
the  proviseur  he  had  never  had  to  Gustavo  Gastineau. 
Within  the  last  two  dayp  the  marquis  had  bought  and 
read  Gastineau's  novels;  he  found  in  them  talent 
enough  and  to  spare,  eloquence  and  passion  also,  but  * 
also  an  utter  want  of  purity  and  principle.  Gustavo's 
mode  of  analyzing  and  of  tracking  the  motives  of 
action  betrayed  a  complete  disbelief  in  disinterested- 
ness. Now,  M.  de  Blacourt  reasoned  tW^*.  —  ILm^:^^ 
writer  consciously  or  unconsciously  "guts  Vvoi^^i  ydl^^^^^ 
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works,  and  he  who  is  unable  to  describe  .generosity 
and  self-sacrifice,  who,  when  he  tries  to  paint  a  ra- 
tuous  woman,  gives  us  a  stupid  doll,  cannot  haye  mneh 
feeling  for  or  appreciation  of  goodness. 

M.  de  Blacourt  had  sought  to  turn  to  some  aoconnt 
those  three  days  between  the  soirde  at  the  prefectiire, 
and  the  proviseur's  visit  He  had  spoken  to  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  Bar  le  Due.  They  had  all  given 
Gastineau  high  eulogiums  for  his  admirable  performance 
of  the  duties  a'ttached  to  his  post;  the  members  of  the 
administration  thought  well  of  him.  The  most  fashion- 
able ladies  of  the  town,  who  saw  all  things,  heard  of 
all  things,  talked  of  all  things,  had  nothing  to  say 
against  him.  The  proviseur  was  well  spoken  of  every- 
where. To  say  that  the  marquis  was  reassured  would 
be  to  state  what  was  not  the  case.  He  was  as  much 
dissatisfied  as  ever,  for  he  was  of  the  opinion  of  the 
man  who  asserted  that  the  human  being  for  whom 
every  one  had  a  good  word  must  be  but  of  little  worth; 
the  universally  popular  individual  could  have  no  fixed 
principles  of  his  own,  for  fixed  opinions  indubitably 
bring  the  holder  of  them  into  collision  with  those  of 
opposite  views. 

However,  he  had  no  ground  for  any  warning  to 
Louisa,  and  the  marquis  could  not  resist  the  mute 
pleading  of  her  eyes,  to  be  friendly  to  Gustave;  but 
what  he  did  was  far  from  satisfying  Louisa.  What 
with  the  marquis's  coolness  and  Mrs.  Templar's  awk- 
ward inquiries  about  his  mother  and  sister,  Looisa  Mt 
sure  that  the  proviseur  would  never  repeat  his  call 
She  was  dull  and  dispirited  all  the  evening.  She  in- 
swered  an  observation  oi  ^,  ^^  ^Wiourt's  captioosfy,  ( 
saying,  "I  can't  uniexataca^L  ^^v^  ^^^^^  it^^<Q^  li^cvw^  \j 
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unkind  to  the  Mends  of  their  friends.  It  is  such 
etty  jealousy."  She  spoke  with  extraordinary  pe- 
mce. 

"Do  you  accuse  me  of  being  jealous  of  G-iistaye 
stineau,"  asked  M.  de  Blacourt,  with  a  pitying 
le. 

"I  am  sure  you  have  no  cause,"  retorted  Louisa, 
id  that's  why  I  wonder  you  should  not  have  been 
re  cordial  to  M.  Gastineau;  you  know  how  ill  I  be- 
'©d  to  him." 

"My  dear,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt,  kindly,  "beware 
extremes." 

He  always  spoke  to  her  now,  let  her  mood  be  what 
night,  like  an  indulgent  father. 

"Ah!  poor  Louisa,"  interposed  Mrs.  Templar,  "she 
rays  was  either  crying  or  laughing;  never  could 
e  things  easily."  Then  she  added,  "Come  here, 
Id,"  and  when  Louisa  was  close  to  her,  she  said  in 
rhisper,  "Don't  behave  ill  to  M.  de  Blacourt  —  he 
your  best  Mend  —  he  loves  you  —  your  mother 
A  you  so  —  and,  Louisa,  better  be  an  old  man's 
'ling  than  a  young  man's  snarling." 

Louisa  put  a  sharp  curb  on  herself,  and  received 
I  unpalatable  advice  with  a  show  of  patience. 

We  have  all  read  of  those  enchanted  roads,  out  of 
ich  unwary  wanderers  could  never  find  their  way 
:il  the  genius  of  the  place  dissolved  the  charm, 
aisa  had  already  stepped  into  one.  of  these  magical 
hs,  and  her  truest  friend  could  not  help  her.    All 

could  do  was  not  to  fret  her  spirit,  and  to  wait 
il  his  aid  could  avail.  He  foresaw  that  the  time 
lid  come  when  she  would  need  a  true  heart  and.  o. 
in^  arm. 
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Not  an  evening  now  save  Sunday  that  Madame  de 
Villemont  was  not  from  home.  She  accepted  every 
invitation  to  dinner,  soirees,  or  picnics.  When  she 
had  no  party  to  attend,  she  would  go  to  Madame  de 
Ncuville's  or  the  prefecture.  The  presence  of  one  per- 
son had  hecome  necessary  to  her.  As  soon  as  the 
proviseur  was  in  the  same  room  with  her,  she  subsided 
into  tranquillity.  The  restless  turning  of  her  head, 
the  inattention  of  her  ear,  the  anxiety  of  her  eye,  all 
ceased.  The  tension  of  her  figure  changed  into  the 
languor  of  repose  —  her  eyelids  drooped,  the  long 
lashes  making  a  shade  on  her  clear  cheek  —  her  lips 
wore  a  happy  smile,  and  when  she  laughed  it  sounded 
like  a  child's  sweet  laugh.  She  was  often  silent  with- 
out knowing  it. 

Gustave  watched  her,  divining  her  every  motion 
with  the  penetration  of  a  man  who  had  for  years  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  dissection  of  the  female  heart 
She  often  quivered  from  head  to  foot  under  his  fixed 
gaze,  and  only  when  every  involuntary  gesture  be- 
trayed her  feelings,  would  he  place  himself  by  her 
side.  She  would  then  take  a  furtive  look  at  him,  and 
a  glow  of  pride,  the  pride  of  a  woman  in  the  man  she 
worships,  sent  a  flush  to  her  cheek.  "How  superior 
were  those  strongly-marked  features,  that  pallor  of  the 
large  brow,  to  the  mere  everyday  handsomeness  of 
Severin  de  Pressy.  How  she  gloried  in  the  sunken 
eyes,  with  their  circle  of  bistre,  as  proofs  of  thought 
and  mental  labour. 

She  had  no  idea  how  transparent  to  every  one  was 
her  preference.  She  did  not  know  how  her  colour 
fluctuated  when  Gustave  came  near  her  or  left  her. 
Women  rarely  imagma  XJcie^  ^or^  ^^  ^'^\s^^\$>ra!a.  thef 
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80  quickly  detect  in  others.  Louisa  never  perceived 
how  men  had  begun  to  vacate  their  seat  at  her  side 
whenever  the  proviseur  approached.  Some  of  the 
more  mischievous  of  her  acquaintance  would  speak 
slightingly  of  Gustavo's  talents,  declare  they  considered 
him  over-rated,  for  the  amusement  of  seeing  her  fall 
into  the  trap,  and  fire  up  in  defence  of  him. 

Severin  de  Pressy  was  the  only  one  who  persisted 
in  offering  to  Madame  de  Yillemont  those  attentions 
which  she  desired  only  to  receive  from  another.  He 
put  a  climax  to  his  misdeeds  when,  on  one  occasion, 
he  favoured  her  with  his  opinion  of  the  proviseur's 
writings.  He  forced  the  subject  on  her,  evidently 
that  he  might  satirize  them.  He  had  no  idea,  poor 
fellow,  on  what  doubly  tender  ground  he  was  trea^ng; 
he  was  a  thousand  leagues  from  supposing  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  original  of  Gustave's  heroines. 

"M.  Gastineau's  style  is  smart,  and  dazzles  at 
first,"  said  M.  de  Pressy;  "but  as  for  ideality  or 
poetry,  strength  or  solidity,  you  seek  in  vain  —  a 
selfish,  gross  materialism  pervades  them." 

Louisa  wondered  for  an  instant  whether  M.  de 
Pressy  had  lost  his  reason;  then  she  said,  with  biting 
coldness,  — 

''As  our  opinions  totally  disagree,  we  need  not 
continue  the  conversation,"  and  she  turned  her  back 
on  him. 

Another  person,  and  one  who  had  hitherto  been 
dear  to  Louisa,  became,  about  this  same  time,  an 
object  of  fear,  and  certainly  of  jealousy. 

One  morning,  Marguerite  St.  Georges  said  abruptly 
to  Madame  de  Yiliemont,  — 
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''Madame,  how  shall  I  dress  my  hair  when  I  am 
married?" 

She  had  been  having  a  singing  lesson,  and  she 
was  alone  with  Louisa.  At  this  unexpected  question, 
Louisa,  who  was  still  seated  before  the  piano,  turned 
round  to  look  at  the  speaker,  and  saw  Marguerite 
standing  before  one  of  the  mirrors,  smoothing  with  her 
hands  the  thick  braids  of  black  hair  framing  her 
face. 

''Are  you  going  to  be  married?"  asked  LouiBA, 
astonished. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Marguerite;  "but  when  I  do,  this 
way  of  wearing  my  hair  would  not  suit  a  married 
woman  —  it  is  only  nice  for  a  girl." 

"It  would  do  very  well,  if  you  marry  while  you 
are  young.  You  would  look  a  pretty  figure  in  a  cap 
with  ribbons." 

Louisa  left  the  piano,  and  took  her  usual  seat  in 
the  window,  before  her  own  little  table,  on  which  lay 
her  favourite  books,  her  desk,  and  work-box.  The 
desk  and  work-box  were  elegant  toys;  they  were  not 
those  of  a  person  who  habitually  worked  or  wrote. 
Not  an  end  of  thread  or  silk  hanging  loose;  the  painted 
china  stopper  of  the  ink-bottle  without  a  stain;  the 
pens,  the  pencil-case,  the  velvet  lining,  all  bright  and 
fresh.  The  books  alone  had  the  appearance  of  being 
in  constant  requisition:  a  paper-cutter  was  in  one,  an- 
other was  fall  of  withered  flowers  (the  flowers  ihfii 
Severin  had  taught  her  to  know),  serving  as  niarkeis 
for  favourite  passages. 

Marguerite  left  her  station  before  the  glass,  and 
rame  and  sat  down  at  her  friend's  feet. 

"Madame,  how  o\4  \allL^'e^.^\at^\».r' 
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5e-and-twenty,"  said  Louisa. 
ge,  and  two  years  more,  and  not  yet  married  !^^ 
Marguerite,  her  eyes  as  widely  opened  as 
lation  allowed.     "Oh!  that  is  terrible  I" 
e    are    many   others  whom    you    know  who 
married,     and    yet    they    are    older    than 

j;  but  there  is  a  reason  in  their  case  —  iiey 
money,  and  they  could  not  expect  to  be 
that  is  never  done,  to  be  married  without  a 
we  a  little  money." 

dear  girl,  would  it  not  be  better  to  live  and 
rried,  than  to  marry  some  one  who  marries 
for  your  dowry?" 

like    my    aunt!      Oh!    dear    madame,    I 
ther   throw  myself  in   the   river.     Oh!  no^ 

%  bent  down,  and  looked  fondly  into  Mar- 
face;  the  girFs  eyes  flinched  from  meeting 
iladame  de  Villemont. 

it  has  put  this  idea  of  marrying  into  your 
sked  Louisa. 

lerite  played  with  the  trimmings  of  Louisa's 
3n,  with  very  red  cheeks,  and  an  attempt  at 
jhe  said,  — 

an't  be  wrong  to  wish  to  be  married;  so 
)d  people  are  married.  You  think  me  very 
I  see,"  went  on  Marguerite,  tapping  Louisa's 
•  rouse  her  from  a  reverie  into  which  she  had 

at  all,"  replied  Madame  de  Villemont,  drily; 
girls  are  so  used  to  hear  marriage  discussed 
imercial   affair,    that  they  taXk  oi  mwxycct^ 
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as  they  would  do  of  taking  a  bouse  or  going  into 
business." 

"And  in  your  country,  madame,  is  it  different?" 

"The  persons  who  marry  usually  eboose  for  them- 
selves; they  are  allowed  to  know  something  of  one 
another;  and  generally  they  have  a  little  affection  the 
one  for  the  other  before  they  are  tied  together  for 
life." 

"That  does  seem  a  better  way,"  said  Marguerite. 
"Madame,  did  you  ever  see  Mdlle.  Marsau  Dupont?" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  her  once  or  twice." 

"Is  she  fair  or  dark?" 

"Fair,  if  I  remember  right,  with  a  high  colour." 

"Did  you  think  her  pretty?" 

"Not  very;  but  she  has  a  nice  figure." 

"They  say  she  is  very  pious,"  said  Marguerite; 
"spends  almost  all  the  day  in  church;  and  she  has 
eight  millions,  they  say,  and  that  she  could  marry  any 
one  she  pleases." 

"As  for  the  eight  millions,  I  doubt  the  fact;  but 
even  with  the  quarter,  she  will  not  need  a  lantern  to 
find  a  husband,"  answered  Madame  dc  Villemont 

Louisa  never  thought  of  asking  herself  what  con- 
nection there  could  be  between  Marguerite's  projects  of 
marrying  and  Mdlle.  Dupont's  personal  appearance,  or 
she  might  perhaps  have  recollected  that  it  was  rumoured 
that  Mdlle.  Dupont  was  to  be  married  to  Severin  de 
Pressy.  Louisa  never  so  much  as  remembered  M.  de 
Pressy's  existence;  she  was  quite  absorbed  by  a  ridi- 
culous preconception. 

It  is  a  way  women  have,  that  the  moment  they 
seriously  care  for  a  man,  he  becomes  the  only  man 
worthy  of  affection  in  t\i^  ^ox\^.   \l  "Oms^  ^^^^^^^^t  any 
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irl  or  woman  of  being  in  love,  they  are  stone-blind  to 
ie  probability,  or  even  the  possibility,  of  its  being 
itb  any  other  than  the  one  they  themselves  prefer, 
^n  the  smallest  pretext  they  become  jealous,  and 
lerefore  unjust  While  Marguerite  had  been  so  suspi- 
ioosly  questioning  her  as  to  Mdlle.  Dupont,  Louisa  had 
een  weaving  a  romance  of  her  own  —  the  foundation 
>r  which  was  Marguerite^s  praises  of  the  proviseur. 
*oor  little  Marguerite  had  still  much  of  the  terrible 
enetration  of  children  (a  gift  which  seems  to  diminish 
1  proportion  as  experience  augments),  and,  to  give 
leasure  to  Madame  de  Villemont,  she  would  often  talk 
P  M.  Gastineau,  ask  manifold  .questions  as  to  his 
Titings,  and  speak  admiringly  of  his  being  so  good- 
atured  to  such  a  poor  ignoramus  as  she  was. 

Louisa  now  remembered  all  this,  and  at  once  jumped 
>  the  conclusion,  that  Margarets  sudden  and  anxious 
loughts  about  marrying,  were  connected  with  this 
Imiration  of  the  proviseur. 

To  her  own  distress,  Louisa  began  to  feel  that  the 
resence  of  Marguerite  was  disagreeable  to  her.  She 
ould  say  to  herself,  why  should  I  feel  so  resentful  to 
er?  she  only  expresses  the  current  habits  of  thought 
P  those  about  her.  Louisa  tried  to  blind  herself  to 
le  state  of  her  own  feelings;  she  yet  held  back  from 
)lf-examination.  She  did  more,  she  began  to  occupy 
dr  leisure  hours  with  speculations  as  to  the  likelihood 
'Marguerite  attracting  the  proviseur,  and  fancied  her- 
i\£  sincere  when  she  decided  that  it  was  no  affair  of 
ars.  She  was  cured  of  this  self-deception  by  the  help 
'  rioretta.  This  young  lady  had  hitherto  found  flirt- 
ig  a  very  amusing  pastime.  She  practised  her  powers 
I  every  man  she  metj  and,  of  course,  \iet  iorsjisst  %Rr 
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quaintance,  the  proviseur,  seemed  to  her  woitby  gaae 
to  he  hrought  down  hy  the  shafts  of  her  viyadly.  Bat; 
he  declined  her  every  challenge,  which  piqued  Ihe 
thoughtless  little  G-erman  into  using  the  more  subtk 
weapons  of  sentiment.  She  hegan,  at  first,  by  feigning 
a  preference;  a  dangerous  play,  which  often  tarniB  into 
sad  earnest.  Suspicious  symptoms  of  a  real  malady 
were  soon  manifest  in  Fioretta  —  she  took  pleasiire  in 
saying  disagreeable  things  of  and  to  Louisa.  It  hap* 
pened  that  Fioretta  had  been  present  at  a  oonversation, 
when  some  one  had  remarked  on  the  extreme  youth- 
fulness  of  Madame  de  Villemont^s  appearance;  adding, 
that  with  such  rare  beauty,  it  was  surprising  to  see  her 
so  unspoiled  by  admiration,  and  as  simple  and  natural 
as  a  child. 

Gustavo  Gastineau  had  smiled  ironically,  and  had 
said,  **I  by  no  means  suppose  that  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont  acts  a  part  —  simplicity  of  manners  belongs  to 
her  class;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
married  woman  of  four-and-twenty  can  really  be  un- 
sophisticated. No,  no,  the  height  of  art  is  to  appear 
Hke  nature  —  that  is  why  I  admire  the  perfection  of 
her  manners." 

Fioretta  repeated  this  observation  to  Louisa,  in 
whose  bosom  it  rankled.  The  next  time  she  and  the 
proviseur  met,  she  treated  him  with  reserve,  not  un- 
mixed with  hauteur.  He  had  shown  no  little  astonish- 
ment at  this  unexpected  change,  and  had  been  all  the 
evening  moody  and  depressed.  How  innocently  Louisa 
rejoiced  over  what  she  accepted  as  a  proof  that  she 
had  the  power  to  make  him  gay  and  gentle,  or  gloomj 
and  savage.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  M.  de  Pressj 
bad    the    pleasure   o£   %^^\iv:^  ^^\^ds&&  ^^  ^'^^xoAut 
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manoenyre  skilfully  to  avoid  himself,  that  she  might  be 
handed  into  her  carriage  by  the  proviseur.  Severin 
was  so  close  to  them,  that  he  heard  Gastineau  whisper, 
"What  crime  have  I  committed?"  and  Louisa  reply, 
-*I  could  not  help  it  —  I  have  fe#€n  vexed  by  hearing 
how  ill  you  think  of  me." 

"I  think  ill  of  you!"  exclaimed  Gustavo,  and  the 
.iiilfmation  was  that  of  an  adoring  lover,  ^^You  must 
^fisau  to  me  what  you  mean." 

"Not  now,"  returned  Louisa. 

She  went  home  that  evening,  her  heart  the  abode 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Merry,  Merry  Days  when  we  were  Young.  ) 

Louisa  knew  now  what  it  was  to  be  happy.  Eyeiy 
faculty  was  in  full  play.  Every  feeling,  every  sensa- 
tion, every  enjoyment  was  doubled,  nay  quadrupled. 
The  tables  of  the  salon  were  loaded  with  books  —  re- 
views, magazines;  heavy-looking  volumes  in  German, 
French,  and  English  —  her  music  had  been  resumed 
with  enthusiasm. 

"Gone  to  school  again!"  exclaimed  M.  de  Blacourt, 
as  he  watched  her  poring  over  Schiller  with  a  dictionary 
by  her  side. 

"I  am  so  ignorant,  so  lamentably  ignorant!"  sighed 
Madame  de  Villemont. 

"You  are  spoiling  your  eyes  and  complexion,"  said 
Mrs.  Templar;  "stooping  after  dinner  will  give  you  a 
red  nose  —  don't,  my  dear." 

"Will  it,  mamma?"  and  Louisa  rose  and  looked  at 
herself  in  a  glass.  She  saw  how  beautiful  she  was, 
and  some  loving  thought  awoke  a  smile.  It  was  not 
that  she  cared  to  possess  her  beauty,  but  tbat  she  had 
it  to  give  away.  Every  fibre  of  her  being  was  vibrat- 
ing with  happiness.  She  was  in  that  phase  of  feeling 
when  a  woman  entirely  forgets  herself  to  think  solely 
of  the  one  she  loves;  when  her  personality  is  lost  in 
his;  in  short,  when  the  love  she  feels,  gives  her  greater 
liappiness  than  that  ebe  m^^\te«.  Understand,  Louisa 
had  never  confessed,  to  Yl^x^^  ^^^»  ^^Vss^V  ^^ 
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only  acknowledged  that  the  world  was  beautiful,  and 
that  life  was  a  beautiful  thing.  She  was  breathing 
that  magic  atmosphere  which  makes  those  who  inhale 
it,  see  everything  couleur  de  rose.  She  could  perceive 
only  goodness  in  every  one  she  met;  she  had  a  ready 
sympathy  for  every  call  on  her  attention;  her  voice 
was  softer,  more  caressing,  her  eyes  foimd  pleasure  in 
all  they  rested  on.  She  was  never  tired,  never  ruffled. 
It  is  better  for  us  all  to  have  felt  once  in  our  lives  as 
Louisa  then  did;  it  humanizes  us,  makes  us  more  in- 
dulgent, and  indulgence  for  the  errors,  sympathy  for 
the  sufferings  of  others,  bring  blessings  to  the  giver  as 
well  as  to  the  receiver. 

At  four  o'clock  of  every  afternoon,  Louisa  might, 
with  certainty,  be  sought  for  in  the  covered  walk,  over- 
looking the  Polval  Road.  The  view  was  well  worthy 
her  seeking.  The  vines  on  the  hill-side  nearest  to  her 
were  at  that  season  of  a  rich  green  with  the  sheen  and 
shade  one  sees  on  velvet;  beyond,  there  were  fields  of 
golden  corn;  the  distance  blue,  deep  blue,  save  where 
the  sun  shone,  bringing  out  chalky  headlands,  or  fallow 
ground  with  deep  reddish  tints;  the  sky  was  of  the 
faint  azure  of  midsummer  with  undefined  downy  white 
clouds  in  masses  — '■  vines  and  woods  and  hills  were  all 
mottled  with  light  and  shade. 

The  Charmille  was  no  doubt  a  most  inviting  walk, 
and  you  might  easily  have  supposed  that  Louisa  went 
thither  daily  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  or  she  might  go 
there  to  meditate  and  speculate  on  the  difference  of 
human  lots,  as  displayed  in  herself  and  those  vine- 
dressers opposite,  working  for  hours  and  hours  with 
bent  backs,  which  at  last  never  straighten.  BvitY^^^x^ 
caught  the  bright  eager  ezpressiou  o£  \Met  c^«s^^  l^'^ 
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would  comprehend  that  she  was  not  day -dreaming; 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  hour. and  scene, 
you  would  guess  that  the  view  was  unseen  by  hw;  you 
would  perceive  that  all  her  attention  was  fixed  on  ibat 
bit  of  road,  some  hundred  feet  below,  which  was  visible 
from  where  she  walked.  She  came  to  the  Chiunnille 
every  day  with  the  rosy  flush  of  expectation  (m  her 
face;  three  times  out  of  seven  she  returned  to  the 
house  wearing  the  livery  of  joy.  To-day  she  is  under 
the  shelter  of  a  wide-spreading  clematis,  its  purple 
flowers  streaming  over  her  head  and  shoulders;  she 
presses  one  hand  to  her  left  side,  to  try  and  control 
the  tumultuous  beating  of  her  heart.  When  Louisa 
had  first  adopted  the  habit  of  going  daily  to  the  Char- 
mille  at  four  o'clock,  the  clematis  was  only  in  bud. 

Screened  herself  from  sight  by  the  wavy  streamers 
with  their  purple  flowers,  she  sees  at  length  a  man's 
figure  appear  on  the  bit  of  road,  visible  from  her  leafy 
covert;  she  drew  still  further  back  into  the  shady  nook 
as  the  gentleman  in.  black,  lifting,  his  hat  in  saluta- 
tion, showed  that  he  perceived  her. 

Gustavo  Gastineau  ran  up  the  steps  leading  through 
the  vine  to  the  garden  of  Clairefonds,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  he  was  with  her  hand  in  his.  The  expression 
of  happiness  in  her  face  was  more  than  he  could  bear; 
his  eyes  drooped  before  hers. 

"How  late  you  are!"  she  exclaimed,  involuntarily; 
then  hastily  adding,  "I  mean  that  it  is  later  than  your 
usual  hour  for  calling." 

"I  was  detained,"  he  said;  "the  pr^fette  waylaid 
me,  she  wants  me  to  write  her  a  play;  she  and  Madame 
de  NenvUle  have  tak^ii  a.  tvb^  ^Wi.  in  their  heads: 
.  tbejr  are  going  to  \x»ive  ipra^V.^  \JckS»ic£\s^ar 
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"And  shall  you  write  something  for  them?" 
"Probably  not;  these  ladies  imagine  an  author  to 
ye  of  the  nature  of  Robert  Houdin's  wonderful  bottle; 
j^ou  have  only  to  ask  and  to  have,  comedy,  tragedy, 
'Bxcej  or  melodrama;  to  free  myself  from  these  dames, 
[  had  to  promise  to  ponder  over  the  matter." 

"You  look  tired,"  said  Louisa;  "will  you  come  into 
;he  house,  or  sit  down  here?"  and  she  pointed  to  a 
3ench  under  the  clematis. 

"Let  us  stay  here,"  said  Gustavo.  And  they  sat 
lown  side  by  side  on  the  same  bench,  with  the  purple 
lowers  waving  over  their  heads.  A  long  heavy  spray 
ay  like  a  wreath  among  Louisa's  clustering  hair, .  for 
ihe  had  thrown  off  her  garden  hat  when  they  entered 
he  shady  recess;  the  delicate  pink  fluttered  on  her 
heeks  as  she  felt  Gustave's  eyes  dwelling  on  her  face; 
^e  was  still  as  a  statue,  save  for  the  gentle  signs  of 
reathing. 

"Tou  should  be  painted  just  so,"    said  Gustavo, 
a  low  voice,  thick  with  emotion;    "just  so,"  he 
)eated. 
Louisa,  listening  to  tones  so  full  of  repressed  pas- 
1,   turned  pale;    she  was  seized  by  that  mysterious 
id  which   clutches  at  a  woman's  heart,   when  she 
3cts  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  man  she  loves  the 
Is  that  will  seal  her  fate.    Very  pale  she  had  been, 
she  became  of  a  deadly  white  when,  instead  of 
ing  words  of  tenderness,   Gustavo  suddenly  burst 
a  laugh  —  she  gave  him  a  startled  glance  — 
ve's  eyes  were  turned  from  her. 
[  was  thinking,"  he  said,  in  a  quite  matter^of- 
oice,   "of  my  conversation  with  t\ioaft  ts<?o  ^J«aX. 
How  tbey  bespattered  me  wifti  ^a\X.etY^  ^o-^ 
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in  such  a  flowery  style;  I  was  their  dear  Mend,  theu 
poet;  they  avowed  with  charming  insincerity  that  thej 
were  aware  they  could  not  be  good  company  for  sucl 
as  me,  but  still  they  knew  how  to  value  genius;  wh] 
did  I  never  go  to  see  them  but  by  formal  invitation— 
a  man  without  domestic  ties,  what  solitary  hours  '. 
must  pass?  Not  solitary,  I  assured  them;  I  generall] 
spent  my  evenings  with  a  very  pretty  and  pleasan 
woman." 

Louisa's  lips  formed  the  word  "Who?"  but  she  re 
frained  from  uttering  it;  she  had  the  consciousnes 
that  Gustave  was  meaning  to  pain  her.  She  excuse 
him:  "He  cannot  forgive  me  yet,  he  does  not  knoi 
how  I  repent  of  my  cruel  folly."    She  said  aloud,  — 

"I  do  not  perceive  much  flattery  in  what  you  n 
peat;  I  am  sure  those  ladies  meant  what  they  said/^ 

"You,  Madame  deVillemont,  seriously  believe  tha 
Madame  la  Pr^fette  and  Madame  de  Neuville  considc 
me  as  their  equal,  me^  Gustave  Gastineau,  one  of  th 
people.  You  believe  that  Madame  de  Neuville  woul 
give  me  her  daughter,  if  I  asked  the  young  lady  i 
marriage?"  Gustave's  stern  black  eyes  were  searchin 
Louisa's  face. 

"Ah I"  thought  the  silly  one,  "he  wants  to  knoi 
if  I  think  of  the  difference  of  his  rank  and  mine,  an< 
so  believing,  she  answered,  — 

"Yes,  your  position  puts  you  on  a  par  witl 
Madame  de  Neuville." 

"My  position,"  he  repeated,  scornfully;  "but  J 
have  the  unwarrantable  pretension  to  wish  that  Gustart 
Gastineau,  the  man^  should  be  married  for  himself,  and 
uot  for  Lis  positioiir^ 
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"I  was  speaking  of  a  mother,  who  would  of  course 
ike  position  and  fortune  into  consideration;  the 
aughter " 

"Ah!  daughters  —  they  are  always  so  ingenuous, 
3  disinterested,  they  only  care  for  a  man's  heart,"  in- 
3rrupted  Gustave. 

The  conversation  had  taken  an  unlucky  turn:  a  little 
lore  in  the  same  strain^  and  it  must  become  personaL 
iouisa  said,  with  an  effort  to  smile,  — 

"Do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  Madame  de  Neuville's 
incerity." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  Madame  de  Neuville,"  he 
aid. 

Louisa  resolutely  changed  the  subject  by  saying 
he  had  been  delighted  with  the  book  he  had  lent  her. 

"What  was  it?"  he  asked,  carelessly. 

"Maurice  de  Gu(irin" 

"And  so  you  liked  it?  He  writes  much  about  the 
louds,  doesn't  he,  and  about  the  inner  eye  and  the 
abernacle  of  humanity."  Gustave  spoke  mockingly. 
'Gu^rin  was  too  much  given  to  introspection  and  to 
.nalyzing  the  minds  of  others  —  a  sure  way  to  grow 
issatisfied-,  he  died  just  in  time  for  his  reputation." 

"You  make  me  half  ashamed  of  my  liking  for 
be  book,  but  once  I  am  interested  I  cannot  judge  or 
riticize." 

"That  is  to  say,  you  are  a  thorough  woman?" 

Louisa  was  silent  for  a  little,  then  she  said,  — 

"I  wonder  why  it  sounds  like  a  reproach  to  say, 
'ou  are  a  thorough  woman?" 

Gustavo  laughed. 

"Perhaps  because  Shakspeare  has  eaid^  *El:^^^te^^ 
by  namo  is  woman l^" 
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Louisa  was  nettled,  and  retorted,  — 
^^I  once  heard  some  one  say,  that  if  lions  and  tigers 
could  speak,  we  should  find  that  they  thought  of  man- 
kind pretty  much  as  mankind  thinks  of  them.*' 

"Your  argument  does  not  apply  to  women;  they 
can  speak,  and  pretty  loudly  too,  in  their  own  de- 
fence." 

Louisa,  turning  suddenly  to  her  companion,  said,  — 
"I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you."  As  she  said  this, 
she  looked  full  at  him;  he  met  her  eyes,  and  she  saw 
him  change  colour  so  violently  that  she  stopped. 

"A  spasm,"  he  explained,  passing  his  hand  across 
his  brow. 

"Are  you  suffering?"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  be- 
trayed her. 

"Yes,  very  much,"  he  answered,  abruptly. 

"What  can  I  do?"    She  half  rose  from  her  seat 

"Nothing;  a  moment's  quiet,  if  you  please." 

He  could  see  the  effort  it  cost  her  to  say  nothing, 
do  nothing. 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  walk?" 

"None,"  she  replied;  and  they  walked  slowly  up      ^ 
and  down  the  Charmille.      Louisa   never   knew  how      .v 
nearly,  when  Gustavo  met  her  pleading  eyes,  he  had 
renounced  his  revenge  and  fallen  at  her  feet. 

After  two  or  three  turns,  he  asked,  in  a  ceremonions 
manner,  —  ^ 

"What  commission  was  it  that  you  were  about  to      h 
honour  me  with?"  ir 

*^Not  a  commission  "  said  Louisa,  "but  a  prayer.      i< 
If  yon  do  write  aiiy^Jcaii^  iot  xJc^a  ^t«^^a  \W^<»Js    .h 
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you  spoke  of,  pray  don't  say  bitter  things  against 
women  —  don't  —  for  the  sake  of  the  merry,  merry 
days  when  we  were  young." 

She  said  the  last  words  in  English.  She  had  never 
before  alluded  to  the  past.  She  did  not  perceive  the 
effect  her  speech  had  produced;  did  not  see  the  savage 
expression  of  his  face,  for  she  had  looked  down  in 
proffering  her  petition;  but  the  concentrated  fury  of  his 
voice  made  her  shiver. 

"Do  not  invoke  the  past  to  me,  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont;  to  do  so,  you  must  either  be  without  sense 
or,  feeling,  or  believe  me  to  be  a  very  forgiving 
Christian." 

"I  meant  anything  but  to  offend  you,"  she  said, 
with  great  humility. 

"Merry  days,  merry  days  —  a  cruel  mockery!"  he 
muttered. 

^*No,  indeed  —  a  thousand  times  no!  I  was 
stupid,  awkward  —  but,  oh!  indeed  not  unfeeling,  not 
mocking!" 

It  was  impossible  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  Louisa's 
defence;  useless  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have 
been  the  result  of  their  having  at  last  broken  the  icy 
silence  in  which  they  had  shrouded  the  passages  of 
their  young  life;  for,  to  Louisa's  dismay,  she  at  that 
instant  heard  Fioretta's  high  metallic  voice  calling,  — 

"Where  have  you  hidden  yourself?" 

Gastineau  went  forward  at  once  to  meet  Mdlle.  von 
Ehrtmann;  Louisa  lingered  behind  a  moment  to  master 
her  agitation.  Five  minutes  more,  and  she  and  Gustave 
must  have  come  to  an  understanding;  he  would  have 

forgiven  her,  and Louisa  could  scarcely  reatwwsL 

her  tears.     Why  Lad  Fioretta  coixve  ■aoNi  ^^.  ^2Kfi»  ^iss'Q^t^ 
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when  sho  had  never  done  so  before?  She  stilled  the 
quivering  of  her  lip,  though  she  could  not  stop  the 
aching  of  her  heart.  Sho  heard  Gustavo  saying,  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  — 

"You  will  find  Madame  de  Villemont  in  a  bower 
of  flowers." 

"Quito  like  old  times,  eh!  M.  le  Proviseur?"  was 
Fioretta's  answer. 

Cruel  Fioretta!  and  Louisa  remained  where  she  was, 
waiting  for  his  answer. 

"Curiously  enough,  mademoiselle,  we  were  just 
laughing  over  those  same  old  times." 

Louisa  did  now  again,  what  sho  had  so  often  done 
before  with  regard  to  the  proviseur  —  she  interpreted 
his  words  kindly,  and  believed  that  he  was  trying  to 
shelter  her  from  Fioretta's  indiscretion.  A  generous 
nature  is  apt  to  give  to  the  conduct -of  others  elevating 
motives.  Strengthened  by  her  belief  in  his  protecting 
sympathy,  Louisa  joined  her  visitors.  She  was  astonish- 
ed to  see  Marguerite  St.  Georges  with  Fioretta,  for 
Marguerite  had  been  at  Clairefonds  all  the  morning. 

"Confess  you  are  puzzled  as  to  what  could  have 
made  us  intrude  on  you  at  this  sacred  hour,"  said 
Fioretta,  with  a  malicious,  defiant  smile. 

Louisa  had  learned  by  this  time  that  the  safest 
course  to  pursue  with  Fioretta  was  to  take  no  notice 
of  any  of  her  allusions.  Louisa  had  come  to  aknow- 
ledge  the  truth  of  those  words  of  her  mother's  — 
"Fioretta  is  dangerous."  The  German  girl  had  a  sly 
way  of  her  own  of  misrepresenting;  she  could  have 
blackened  the  purity  of  an  angel,  and  yet  claim  not 
to  have  violated  ixi^ii4s\i\^  ^x  \k^TifcN^^w^^,    It  only 
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needs  a  good  share  of  audacity  to  do  this,  together 
with  a  ready,  ringing  laugh,  to  show,  in  case  of  de- 
tection, that  all  is  meant  in  play.  Aware  that  she 
was  no  match  for  Fioretta  at  her  own  weapons,  Louisa 
frankly  asked,  — 

"Why  did  you  come?" 

"Because  we  expected  to  meet  M.  le  Proviseur," 
said  Fioretta,  coarsely.  "Marguerite  and  I  have  a 
request  to  make  to  him." 

Gustavo  turned  to  Mdlle.  Marguerite,  who  was 
blushing  furiously. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "you  can  have  no  request 
to  make  to  me  —  lay  your  commands  on  me." 

"That  is  very  gallant,  only  it  is  not  true,"  said 
Fioretta,  sharply.  "If  Marguerite  were  to  bid  you 
jump  down  that  precipice,  would  you  do  it?" 

"I  expect  no  such  absurd  commands  from  Mdlle. 
Marguerite,"  said  Gustavo,  with  a  reverential  air  quite 
unusual  to  him;  usually,  he  was  either  reserved  or 
careless  with  women. 

"Pray,  my  dear,"  said  Fioretta  to  Marguerite, 
"make  use  of  your  power;  give  your  orders  to  your 
slave." 

"But  I  have  none  to  give,"  said  Marguerite,  going 
close  to  Madame  de  Villemont.  Louisa  did  not  offer 
any  encouragement  to  her  little  friend. 

Fioretta  went  on,  — 

"M.  le  Proviseur,  as  Marguerite  St  Georges  is  re- 
solved to  play  her  part  of  ingenue^  she  cannot  venture 
further  than  a  yes  or  no,  so  you  must  be  so  good  as 
to  listen  to  me.  We  have  heard  tTia\.  ^^di^TCi^k  ^<i"^^ss>r 
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ville  is  going  to  have  private  theatricals,  that  you  are     ' 
to  be  author,  manager,  amoroso^  &c.  &c.,  and  we  have 
come   humbly  to   petition   you   to   obtain   invitations 
for  us." 

"I  will,  be  assured,  mesdempiselles,  make  the 
petition,"  said  Gustave.  "A  request  &om  Madame  de 
Villemont,  perhaps,  would  have  more  success." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Fioretta.  "You  are  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Bar  le  Due  Olympus.  We  recluses  of  the 
ville  haute  hear  what  passes  in  the  councils  of  the 
goddesses." 

"How  is  it  you  have  already  heard  of  what  has 
only  been  thought  of  during  the  last  day  or  two?" 

"Monsieur,  it  is  the  penalty  attached  to  celebrity, 
to  enjoy  no  secresy.  You  were  au  fait,  I  suppose?" 
addressing  Louisa. 

"M.  Gastineau  told  me  of  the  project  only  within 
the  last  half  hour." 

They  had  been  hitherto  i^tanding  still.  Fioretta 
said,  — 

"Now,  then,  having  had  our  petition  gradously 
accepted,  we  will  take  our  leave."  She  added,  in  a 
half- whisper,  lo  Gustave,  "You  are  very  good  to  be 
so  civil,  when  you  could  beat  us  for  the  interrup- 
tion." 

"You  are  bent  on  quarrelling  with  me,"  he  replied; 
"but  you  will  find  me  obstinately  peaceable." 

The  Charmille  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  more 
than  two  persons  walking  abreast.  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont walked  on  before  with  Marguerite;  when  they 
Earned  into  the  broad  aJXe^  \fe^^cai^\ft  ^k^  t/^rrace  which 
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an  along  in  front  of  the  great  salon,  the  proviseur 
ame  forward  and  walked  by  Marguerite. 

"Are  you  fond  of  the  theatre,  mademoiselle?" 

"I  have  never  seen  a  play,  monsieur." 

"The  provinces  are  very  rigid  to  young  ladies," 
aid  Fioretta.  "Church  is  the  only  theatre  they  allow 
0  maidens." 

With  a  sudden  explosion  of  frankness,  Marguerite 
aid  to  the  proviseur,  — 

"I  wish  very  much  to  see  a  real  play,  and  I  should 
ke  to  read  your  hooks." 

The  colour  mounted  to  his  temples;  he  said, 
astily,  — 

"Mademoiselle,  I  beg  —  I  entreat "    Mar- 

uerite  looked  in  surprise  at  him. 

Louisa  came  to  his  aid. 

"My  dear  Marguerite,  your  aunt  has  laid  an  inter- 
ict  on  all  novels.  I  once  begged  her  to  let  you  read 
Hnq  Mars^  and  she  refused." 

"Yes,  but  I  thought  I  might  read  M.  le  Provi- 
eur's." 

"Mademoiselle,  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
ae:  one  day  I  hope  to  write  something  worthy  of 
'OTxr  attention." 

Fioretta,  tapping  the  proviseur's  arm  with  her 
)arasol,  said,  — 

"You  have  read  Faust? ^* 

"I  have,"  he  replied. 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  exactly  say  why,  but  really 
jTou    and  Marguerite   remind  me  ot  lik^  T>ocX«t  «q^ 
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Gretchen;  she  displaying  such  simplicity   and 
ance,  and  he  so  cunningly  reverential  and  flatl 
it  did  not  end  well  for  your  namesake,  Margueri 

"I  must  refresh  my  memory,"  said  Gustave 
I  confess  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  scene  in 
that  can  apply  to  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  and  me." 

"I  do  not  profess  to  be  ignorant,"  said  Marg 
"I  am  ignorant,  and  I  should  be  more  so  but  fo 
Madame  de  Villemont."  The  girl  slipped  her 
within  Louisa^s  arm.  ^^My  aunt  and  uncle  i 
tell  me  to  bless  God  for  giving  me  such  a 
friend." 

.  Madame  de  Villemont  had  put  on  her  large  | 
hat  before  she  had  come  forward  to  meet   f 'i 
As  she  turned  round  to  answer  Marguerite^s 
Fioretta  exclaimed,  — 

"Good  heavens!  how  pale  and  tired  you 
Louisa." 

"I  am  a  little  tired.  I  should  be  glad 
down."  They  were  all  going  up  the  flight  o: 
as  Louisa  said  this.  "You  will  come  in  - 
you  not?"  she  asked,  opening  the  glass  doors 
salon. 

"I  have  already  intruded  too  long,"  said  tl 
viseur.  "Madame,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
good-day." 

"Go  and  lie  down,  Louisa;  you  are  rei 
faint,"  said  Fioretta,  with  just  a  touch  of  feel 
her  voice;  —  she  was  almost  sorry  for  having  t 
worry  and  vex  Madame  de  Villemont. 

"May  I  stay  with  you,  dear  madame?"  p 
Jlforgaerite. 
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"Not  now,  dear;  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me,  except  that  I  have  been  standing  too  long. 
Good-by."  And  she  kissed  Marguerite  on  the  fore- 
head. 

As  the  proviseur  walked  away  with  the  two  young 
ladies.  Marguerite  said,  — 

"I  fear  that  Madame  do  Villemont  is  ill;  her  lips 
were  like  ice. 

"She's  such  a  nervous  creature,"  said  Fioretta. 
"If  she  were  really  as  delicate  as  M.  de  Blacourt 
would  make  every  one  believe,  she  must  have  been 
dead  long  ago." 

Neither  the  proviseur  nor  Mdlle.  Marguerite  made 
any  reply  to  this  observation.  Gastineau  left  the 
ladies  at  the  St.  Georges'  door. 

"I  think  M.  Gastineau  admires  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont very  much  —  don't  you?"  said  Marguerite,  as 
she  and  Fioretta  stood  together  before  entering  the 
house. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Fioretta;  "he  was  madly  in  love 
with  her  when  he  was  a  boy;  but  I  have  an  idea 
that " 

She  stopped. 

"That?"  repeated  Marguerite,  interrogatively. 

"I  have  no  foundation  for  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  but  I  fancy  he  doesn't  admire  her  as  Severin  de 
Pressy  does.  Which  would  you  prefer,  Marguerite, 
the  proviseur  or  M.  de  Pressy?" 

"Marguerite  will  prefer  him  whom  God  sends  her, 
Mdlle.  Fioretta!"   exclaimed  Petite  Maman,    putting 
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her  head,   covered  with  a  night-cap,   out  of  a  wi 
on  the  gronnd  floor. 

"I  am  off,"  said  Fioretta.  "Adieu!"  And  sh 
away,  light  as  a  gossamer  which  sows  a  weed  y 
ever  it  lights. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

New  Projects. 

As  soon  as  her  visitors  had  left  her,  Louisa  went 
p  by  a  back  staircase  to  her  own  room  —  she  must 
e  alone,  quite  alone.  She  sat  down  and  closed  her 
yes  to  all  outward  things  —  she  felt  annihilated;  no 
trength  in  her  body,  no  courage,  nothing,  nothing  but 

faint  wish  that  it  were  all  over.  This  state  of 
rostration  was  followed  by  one  of  fiery  indignation. 
Ce  was  revengeful,  unmanly,  he  enjoyed  torturing 
er  —  there  was  something  of  the  tiger  in  him  — 
le  tiger  played  with  its  victims.  Ismay  had  been 
ght  in  warning  her  against  any  renewed  intimacy 
ith  him.  Well,  well;  she  had  thought  he  did  still 
>ve  her  in  spite  of  all,  —  thought  so  till  to-day.  He 
ad  left  her  no  possibility  of  believing  that  any  more: 
ho  could  ever  have  imagined  that  Gustave  Gastineau 
)uld  be  harsh  to  her,  almost  insulting.  There  was 
ily  one  way  left  for  her  now:  if  she  wished  to  keep 
3r  self-respect,  or  to  be  respected  by  others,  she  must 
>  away;  she  would  leave  the  field  to  those  ladies 
ho  made  so  much  of  him.  If  he  married  Marguerite, 
le  hoped  he  would  be  happy;  she  would  propose  that 
3ry  day  that  they  should  go  to  the  Pyrenees,  or  to 
aden-Baden:  her  mother's  health  might  be  the  pre- 
ixt,  or  what  need  of  a  pretext?  people  went  to  those 
aces  for  pleasure,  and  why  shouldn't  she? 

Yor  a  few  lainutea  Louisa  felt  iiwlgOT«Afe^\s^  ^^ 
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decision.  As  the  dinner-hour  approached,  a  reaction 
took  place.  Once  she  had  made  the  proposal  to  go 
away,  she  must  abide  by  it:  she  had  been  over  hasty 
so  often;  she  must  pause,  lest  she  should  be  imprudent 
again;  she  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  so  easily  fo^ 
given;  she  had  inflicted  a  wound,  she  ought  to  have 
patience  till  it  was  healed  —  ah!  if  they  were  ever 
friends  again,  how  she  would  make  him  repent  having 
given  her  all  these  painful  hours  —  she  could  not  be- 
lieve him  indifferent.  Why  should  he  seek  her  almost 
daily  if  he  hated  her,  and  then  had  she  not  had  other 
signs  of  interest?  Her  paleness  vanished  as  she  re- 
called how  one  evening  when  they  had  been  looking 
over  an  album  together,  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  hers 
—  and  held  it  long  so.  The  mere  recollection  gave 
her  almost  the  same  emotion  as  the  reality  had  done. 
Surely  no  man  would  have  behaved  in  this  way  out 
of  mere  love  of  trifling?  And  then  that  day  at  the 
picnic,  when  he  had  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  at 
the  sight  of  a  viper  on  the  path:  she  had  felt  tLe 
wild  beating  of  his  heart,  seen  the  expression  of  his 
face;  there  was  no  feigning  there  —  oh!  she  must  wait, 
must  wait! 

She  appeared  at  dinner  in  more  than  usual  spirits, 
and  told  of  the  intended  theatricals,  of  Fioretta's 
coming  with  Marguerite  St.  Georges  to  ask  M.  Gas- 
tineau  to  procure  invitations  for  them. 

"It  sounds  so  affected,  Louisa,  your  calling  that 
man  M.  Gastineau,"  said  Mrs.  Templar.  "As  for  me, 
I  shall  always  say  Gustave  Gastineau;  he  will  never 
be  a  fine  gentleman  for  me,  I  can  tell  him.  Why 
doesn't  he  bring  Ma  mother^  the  washerwoman,  and  his 
humpbaoked  Biatex ,  to  \Lfce^  Vy^  Vw^s^v  S^.  -^^s^  be 
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more  respectable.  But  he's  afraid  the  grandees  wouldn't 
notice  him  then."  The  sight  of  Gustavo,  or  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name,  always  irritated  Mrs.  Templar. 

M.  de  Blacourt  defended  Gustavo.  ^^In  his  position 
he  is  perhaps  right  not  to  bring  his  relations  here. 
The  provisenr  has  raised  himself  intellectually,  as  well 
as  practically,  and  those  excellent  women  could  not 
be  companions  for  him,  nor  associate  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  persons  who  are  anxious  for  his 
society;  it  would  be  useless  discomfort  for  all  parties 
—  M.  Gastineau  has  always  been  a  good  son,  I 
know." 

**Ah!  well,  many  things  have  changed  since  my 
time,  M.  de  Blacourt,  but  in  my  young  days  a  good 
child  was  ope  who  obeyed  the  fifth  commandment: 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 

Neither  the  marquis  nor  Louisa  ever  argued  with 
Mrs.  Templar  —  they  now  changed  the  subject 

That  same  evening  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  addressed 
her  niece  seriously,  in  these  terms:  — 

^* Marguerite,  don't  let  English  notions  about  mar- 
riage get  into  your  head;  you  have  only  five  and 
twenty  thousand  francs'  dowry.  Your  uncle  and  I 
may  live  till  you  are  forty,  and  there  will  be  little  to 
come  to  you  then;  you  have  no  right  to  be  difficult 
like  Mdlle.  Dupont  with  her  millions.  It  is  not  so 
easy  now-a-days  to  marry  girls  in  the  provinces,  young 
men  go  off  to  Paris,  and  get  married  there.  Look  at 
the  demoiselles  Ruvigny,  they  are  going  on  for  thirty; 
Mdlle.  Solanges  Mery,  twenty-six  if  she  is  a  day;  the 
two  Fauchers,  all  with  more  money  than  you,  and  yet 
they  have  found  no  husbands.  Ernestine  de  Marsy 
had  to  put  up  with  a  lieutenant  o£  £ox\.^-%^i^.   ^^-^ 
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must  not  look  for  an  eagle,  child;  you  must  put  up 
with  a  sparrow;  for  instance,  a  nice  little  Directeur 
des  Postes,  with  a  place  of  eighteen  hundred  francs  a 
year,  and  a  thousand  from  something  else,  I  forget 
what,  with  the  interest  of  your  twenty-five  thousand, 
will  make  up  an  income  of  nearly  four  thousand 
francs,*  more  than  we  three  have  to  live  on,  and  by 
and  by  there  will  be  promotion.  I  have  some  one  in 
my  eye." 

Marguerite  ventured  not  a  word  in  remonstrance. 
All  her  fine  colour  had  left  her  cheeks. 

"Well,   what  do  you  say?"  asked  Petite  Maman. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,  my  aunt" 

"You  don't  like  the  proposal.  Listen  to  me,  Mar- 
guerite; the  man  I  mean  will  make  a  good  husband 
—  all  the  family  are  good  folks." 

"What  is  his  situation,  aunt?  does  he  sit  behind  a 
grating  and  give  out  letters  and  take  them  in?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,  and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  and  his  wife  may  go  into  the 
best  society." 

"Is  it  —  is  it  M.  Bertin,  aunt?"  asked  Mar 
guerite,  with  a  shudder. 

"Yes;  pray  have  you  anything  to  say  against 
him?" 

"Nothing;  but  oh!  aunt,  I  can't,  I  can't  —  he  is 
not  a  gentleman." 

"Not  a  gentleman!  he  has  been  in  Paris!  taken 
his  degree!  won't  use  any  soap  that  doesn't  cost  thirty 
centimes!  spends  an  hour  dressing!  and  not  a  gen- 
tleman?   You  have  seen  him  with  the  first  young  men 

*  licaa  than  "iWil.  «.^ftwt\ii  ^QV.. 
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f  the  town.  Child,  you  have  lost  your  senses  with 
►eing  with  Madame  de  Villemont.  Do  you  expect  the 
farqnis  de  Blaconrt,  or  M.  Severin  de  Pressy  to  pro- 
pose for  yon?     My  girl,  yon  are  mad." 

"Give  me  a  little  time  to  think,  annt  —  a  little 
ime,''  gasped  Marguerite. 

"Time  —  he  has  not  proposed  for  yon  yet;  per- 
aps  never  may.'^ 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Marguerite  to  herself  as  soon 

s  she  was  in  her  bed-chamber,  the  little  closet  within 

er  aunt's  room.     Early  next  morning  she  was  up  and 

rent  with  the  lady  next  door  to  the  six  o'clock  mass, 

nd  then  to  confession.    What  she  there  said  remained 

secret  between  her  and  the  cur^.    She  returned  home 

ale,   but  with  a  cheerful  face.     Petite  Maman  called 

>  her  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  that  she  must  make 

iste  and  iron  a  shirt  and  cravat  for  her  unde.     Mar- 

lerite  went  at  once  into  the  kitchen.     The  ironing- 

ble  was  close  to  the  open  window,  and  the  rays  of 

)  early  sun  entering,  played  on  Marguerite's  beau* 

il  black  hair,  making  lustrous  her  forehead,  and 

oing  down  on  her  round   bare   arms;    for   on   re* 

ling  from  church,   she  had  taken  off  her  muslin 

ves. 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  which  influence  the 

ts  to  gaiety,  and  Marguerite  was  in  a  moment  of 

ion   from   the    depression  of  the  previous  night 

was  comforted  by  having  confided  her  trouble  to 

loly  Virgin  and  the  curi;  she  felt  sure  that  two 

orotections  must  suffice  to  win  her  cause. 

)  she  smoothed  out  and  sprinkled  the  coloners 

irt,  she  sung  in  a  low,  humming  voice,  Cinderella's 

which  Madame  de  Villemont  loiad  \)««ii  Xsax^koi^ 

f  Again.  IL  \^ 
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her,  Cera  un  re.  The  choice  waa  not  quite  a  ch 
one  —  Marguerite's  fancy  was  as  busy  as  her  in 
Her  aunt  had  spoken  as  if  there  were  a  gulf  bet 
her  and  a  certain  person;  after  all  the  distance 
not  so  great  between  her  and  him,  as  bet 
Cinderella  and  a  prince  —  though  she  was  poor, 
waa  wellborn. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  as  she  i 
there  fresh  as  the  dawn,  apparently  intent  on 
household  work,  and  Gustavo  Gastineau,  out  foi 
moming^s  walk,  stopped  to  contemplate  her. 
picture  and  the  associations  it  awoke,  pleased 
artistic  tastes.  It  suggested  a  subject  to  him  —  1 
was  matter  for  some  beautiful  pages.  He  crosaec 
street  and  lifted  his  hat. 

^'Bon  jour,  mademoiselle."  Marguerite  gave  a 
start;  he  had  awoke  her  out  of  a  dream.  She  sx 
charmingly  as  she  returned  his  salutation  wit 
any  embarrassment  He  leaned  on  the  windo't 
and  said,  "Mademoiselle,  if  you  were  not  M 
Marguerite  St.  Georges,  that  is,  a  young  lady  wit 
a  spice  of  coquetry,  I  should  accuse  you  of  beii 
deep  schemer.'' 

"In  what  way?"  asked  Marguerite,  her  eyes  e 
ing  his,  untroubled. 

"As  you  are  now,  you  would  touch  the  most 
durate  heart  in  the  world.  You  are  far  more  dange 
thus  than  in  a  ball-room." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  dangerous,"  replied  ! 
guerite,  smiling.  "You  will  get  me  a  scolding, 
le  Proviseur,  if  you  prevent  my  finishing  my  : 
jng. 

"That  is  to  aa-y^  ^wk  ^Rsa^\!asA.IdM)uld  go  aiv 
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"Don't  think  me  rade;  but  I  believe  you  had 
better  go." 

The  provisear  allowed  hia  eyes  to  rest  a  minute 
on  Harguerite^s  pretty  arms  and  then  with  a  low  bow, 
walked  off.  Marguerite  did  not  resume  her  song; 
she  thought  to  herself,  "How  strange  it  is  that  it  is 
always  some  one  that  you  do  not  care  for,  who  sayi 
pleasant  things." 

The  our^  called  during  the  day  and  had  an  in* 
terview  with  Petite  Maman.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
mention  any  matter  that  Marguerite  might  have  con- 
fided to  him  in  confession;  but  he  made  an  occasion 
to  say,  that  he  should,  idth  MdUe.  St.  Georges*  sanc^ 
tion,  begin  to  busy  himself  in  finding  a  suitable  bus* 
band  for  Marguerite. 

HdUe.  St.  Ge<^ges  launched  out  at  once  in  favour 
of  M.  Bertin. 

The  cur^  put  up  his  under  lip  and  remained 
silent 

"You  don't  approve,  I  can  see,"  said  the  old  lady. 
*'I  say  again,  he  will  make  a  good  husband  —  he  is 
a  young  fellow  of  whom  every  one  speaks  welL" 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  the  cur^;  "but  he 
won't  suit  your  niece.  She  is  intelligent,  he  is  not; 
that's  a  danger,  dear  lady.  Half  the  women  who  go 
wrong  do  so,  because  they  find  no  companion  in  their 
husbands.  A  man,  perhaps,  not  so  —  not  so"  — 'the 
priest  hesitated  for  a  word,  then  turned  his  phrase. 
"After  all,  the  great  requisite  in  a  husband  is  to  have 
the  qualities  that  can  master  a  woman's  heart." 

"And  what  may  those  be,  if  you  please?"  asked 
Mdlle.  St.  Georges,  surprised  at  what  seemed  to  her 
quite  a  new  theory. 
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"Strength  of  character;  a  woman  is  happier  when 
controlled.  She  must  respect,  look  up  to,  rely  on  her 
husband;  she  must  never  blush  for  him  as  her  inferior 
in  intellect  —  love  will  come  in  time,  if  she  can  be 
proud  of  her  husband." 

"And  how  and  where  is  a  poor  soul  like  me  to 
find  one  of  these  nonpareils  for  Marguerite?"  said 
Mdlle.  St  Georges.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  M.  le 
Gur^,  I*  never  knew  the  man  yet,  whom  a  woman  did 
not  look  down  upon  after  any  intimacy,  —  selfish, 
overbearing;  always  expecting  to  be  considered  gods 
when  they  are  mere  demons." 

"Oh!  my  dear  lady  —  — "  then  the  curtf  re- 
membered that  the  speaker  had  never  been  blessed 
with  a  husband;  so  he  murmured  gently  to  himself^ 
"The  fox  and  the  grapes  —  the  fox  and  the  grapes.^' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Patrician's  Daaghter. 

Madame  de  Neuvillb's  large  salon 'allowed  of  a 
hundred  seats  ranged  in  rows  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre: 
these  were  for  the  lady  part  of  the  audience;  the  men 
were  to  find  standing  room  where  they  conld.  The 
folding  doors  leading  into  a  second  salon  had  been 
taken  down,  and  a  row  of  flowering  plants,  among 
which  were  hidden  the  footlights,  marked  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  spectators  and  the  actors.  The 
scenery  had  been  lent  by  the  manager  of  the  Bar  le 
Due  Theatre. 

The  play-bills  announced,  "La  FiUe  d'un  Noble," 
to  be  followed  by  "Le  Moineau  de  Lesbie." 

The  proviseur  had  found  it  possible  to  persuade 
Madame  de  Neuville  to  accept  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
English  play,  "The  Patrician's  Daughter,"  but  it  had 
been  beyond  his  powers  of  eloquence  and  tact  to  satisfy 
the  amour  propre  of  the  two  leading  ladies  in  any  other 
way  than  by  having  two  pieces,  so  that  each  might 
have  a  first  part 

In  the  "Fille  d'un  Noble"  Madame  de  Neuville 
was  the  heroine;  she  was  a  woman  of  eight-and-thirty, 
and  not  handsome;  but  she  had  plastic  features,  which 
easily  expressed  every  emotion,  and,  moreover,  she 
was  graceful.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her  move  or 
even  sit  Every  one  said  of  her  that  Aft  ^wj\^\l«:^^ 
joade  a  £ne  actress  had  fate  not  made  \i©t  a.  ^Xkft  \^^"3  - 
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It  was  to  be  seen  on  this  night  what  her  talents  for 
the  stage  might  be. 

The  invited  were  punctual ;  Louisa  had  her  seat  in 
the  front  row  —  the  last  chair  but  one  on  the  left 
side.  M.  de  Blacourt  could  therefore  remain  near  her. 
She  had  urged  him  not  to  leave  her  —  the  title  of 
the  piece  had  alarmed  her,  though  she*  had  not  said  so 
to  the  marquis. 

Gustave  was  to  play  the  hwo  (the  secretary  to  Ab 
old  nobleman.)  As  the  moment  of  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  drew  near,  Louisa  began  to  wonder  how  Gkistave 
would  act;  she  had  had  no  idea  that  he  would  agree 
to  do  so;  in  all  her  recollections  of  him  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  make  her  suppose  he  possessed  anj 
talent  for  acting.  She  grew  so  nervous  with  a  dresd 
of  his  failure  that  she  forgot  to  think  of  her  own  pre- 
sentiments. 

The  first  scene  represents  a  drawing-room  in  the 
patrician^s  castle  —  Alicia  seated  at  work  —  Maurice 
at  some  yards  distant  reading  aloud  to  her.  As  he 
reads,  Alicia  forgets  to  work,  fixes  her  eyes  on  hhn, 
and  listens  with  suspended  breath.  This  whole  scene 
was  admirably  played  —  Maurice's  adoration  penetrating 
through  his  every  effort  at  reserve,  as  the  sun  through 
a  veil  of  summer  clouds  —  she  with  innocent  eeal 
combating  some  of  the  aspersions  thrown  on  woman's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  by  the  author  from 
whose  pages  Maurice  had  been  reading.  The  by-play 
was  consummate,  preparing  every  one  for  the  coming 
struggle  between  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  the  force 
of  love.  It  was  not  alone  that  the  patrician's  daughter 
would  have  to  eoTidLe^^ii<i^  Wt  that  Maurice  would 
have  to  ^o  battle  infli  Mb  ^A^^^^^StfJcwx^s^J^xij^^^^^D^ 
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the  humiliation  that  most  attend  the  acknowledged 
love  of  the  poor  humble-bom  man  who  seeks  a  noble 
bride.  There  is  an  aunt  residing  in  the  castle  who 
has  fathomed  the  feelings  of  her  niece  better  than 
Maurice.  This  dear  lady  warns  Alicia  to  be  more 
careful  in  her  behaviour  to  the  secretary,  a  fellow  who 
aped  the  character  of  a  Brutus,  to  practise  on  her  ig- 
norance and  good  heart;  he  had  already  given  it  to 
be  understood  by  several  of  their  acquaintances  that 
the  patrician's  daughter  was  ready  to  throw  herself 
into  his  arms  whenever  he  chose  to  open  them.  Not 
feeling  at  all  certain  that  the  indignation  she  has 
excited  in  Alicia  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  rupture 
between  the  lovers,  the  aunt  has  recourse  to  quite  a 
Machiavellian  plan.  She  encourages  Maurice  to  make 
known  his  love  to  Alicia,  whom  she  represents  as 
pining  for  the  avowal.  Maurice  seeks  Alicia  on  the 
instant,  reveals  his  long-concealed  love,  and,  to  his 
amazement,  is  sharply  and  haughtily  refused.  He  in- 
stantly resigns  his  situation  as  secretary  —  the  scene 
in  wMch  he  takes  leave  of  his  noble  employer  and  of 
Alicia  is  a  very  effective  one.  Alicia,  strong  in  wounded 
pride,  bears  herself  with  dignified  composure  as  long 
as  Maurice  is  present  —  the  moment  the  door  closes 
on  him,  she  tibrows  herself  on  her  father's  neck  with 
heartrending  sobs. 

As  yet,  there  was  not  much  in  common  with  what 
had  happened  between  Louisa  and  Gustavo.  She 
looked  towards  M.  de  Blacourt,  and  met  his  anxious 
face  with  a  smile;  he  leaned  over  her  chair,  saying, — 

"I  once  saw  an  English  lady  in  this  part.  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  —  the  only  Englishwoman  I  ^n^^x  ^'w«  ^\sl 
the  Btage  who  thoroughly  pleased  me.    To  ©.'a  ^^^«»^ 
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appearance  she  joined  an  unaffected  pathos  that  went 
to  the  heart;  I  shall  marvel  much  if  in  the  next  two 
acts  Madame  de  Neuville  can  come  anything  near  to 
Miss  Faucit's  perfection  of  acting.  You  know  the 
story,  of  course?"  Louisa  shook  her  head.  "Then  I 
will  tell  it  70U.  Years  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
between  the  first  and  second  acts;  this  Maurice,  as  ail 
heroes  of  romance  do,  has  made  his  way  to  fame, 
riches,  and  station;  he  is  a  perfect  Tom  Thumb,  anni- 
hilating all  the  giants  that  oppose  him,  he  has  become 
a  cabinet  minister,  has  met  the  Lady  Alicia  again, 
and,  in  short,  is  about  to  be  married  to  her.^' 

Just  as  the  marquis  had  reached  this  crisis,  the 
curtain  rose:  there  was  an  universal  "chut,"  and  M. 
de  Blacourt  was  obliged  to  be  silent  —  the  salon  was 
not  a  theatre  where  one  may  disregard  an  expression 
of  public  opinion. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  marriage  party  ail 
assembled:  it  is  to  be  a  marriage  by-  special  licence. 
Maurice  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  fashionable  men 
and  women,  all  desirous  of  a  word  or  sign  of  friend- 
ship from  him;  his  old  patron  is  a  mere  cipher  in  com- 
parison to  his  quondam  secretary;  at  a  given  signal 
my  lord  goes  to  fetch  the  bride.  There  is  in  Alicia^s 
manner  an  agitation  far  exceeding  any  to  be  attributed 
merely  to  the  embarrassment  natural  to  the  moment; 
the  glance  she  gives  Maurice  has  in  it  fear  rather  than 
timidity;  he  approaches  her,  takes  her  hand,  stands  a 
minute  in  mute  contemplation  of  her — she  has  lost  the 
gaiety  of  youth,  she  is  pale  —  he  sighs.  Every  eye  is 
upon  the  pair,  every  tongue  is  hushed,  every  one  receives 
an  impression  of  something  unusual,  something  painfnl 
about  to  happen.    lA.a\vn^^  «»^^;^^^  ycl  \n<CL^^  ^^Mued 
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indeed,  but  with  vibrations  \>f  passion,  which  find  a 
response  in  every  listener's  soul;  he  tells  his  early 
history,  the  straggles  of  his  boyliood,  those  of  his  early 
manhood,  tries  to  tell  of  his  love  —  here  the  voice  of 
the  actor  broke  down  completely  (it  was  not  so  put 
down  in  the  play);  the  audience,  all  but  Louisa  and 
the  marquis,  tibought  it  first-rate  acting,  and  applauded 
vehemently.  Alas!  we  often  see  similar  fine  acting  in 
our  soirees  and  balls,  so  fine  that  we  do  not  recognize 
it  as  acting;  we  neither  applaud  it,  nor  weep  in  sym- 
pathy! Louisa  felt  herself  growing  blind,  she  in- 
voluntarily stretched  out  her  hand  gropingly  in  search 
of  a  support.  The  marquis  took  it  in  his  and 
whispered,  — 

"Courage!" 

The  next  moment  she  heard  Maurice  saying,  in  a 
low  husky  voice,  — 

"She  refused  me,  not  generously,  not  with  the 
charity  of  a  woman  grieved  to  give  pain,  but  — "here 
his  voice  rose  shrill  and  loud,  "but  with  biting  con- 
tempt, trampling  out  the  faith,  the  courage,  the  life  of 
a  man,  and  all,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  because  —  can 
you  credit  it  —  because  I  was  poor.  I  had  then  the 
same  eyes,  the  same  form,  the  same  heart,  the  same 
mind  —  but  I  was  poor!  It  is  my  turn  now-^I  could 
not  honour  her,  nor  worship  her.  I  will  not  have  her 
as  my  wife!" 

A  shriek  from  Alicia  as  she  fainted,  covered  an- 
other shriek.  Every  woman  present  was  in  tears,  many 
on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  M.  de  Blacourt  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  when  handkerchiefB  ^«t^  ^xxss^st- 
ing  every  face  to  carry  Louisa  away. 
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In  the  last  act,  GusfoWs  eyes  in  yain  sougiit  to 
disoover  Louisa  in  the  salon. 

Overpowered  by  compliments  and  eongratnlationS) 
the  proviseur  only  paid  attention  to  these  words:  'Ton 
hare  taken  us  all  by  surprise,  Gastineau;  do  you  know 
that  Madame  de  Villemont  fell  into  convalsioBS  or 
fainted?" 

''What  a  pity  she  did  not  remain  to  see  Madame 
de  Neuville  die,"  said  a  girl's  voice.  "Oh I  how 
charming  she  was;  how  did  she  manage  to  look  so  thin 
and  white,  and  have  such  holes  in  her  cheeks?" 

"For  my  part,  I  detest  these  sort  of  domestic 
tragedies,"  said  the  marquis,  as  he  and  Madame  de 
Villemont  were  in  the  carriage  driving  home.  "If  I 
am  to  be  cheated  into  terror  and  grief,  let  it  be  for 
something  grandiose  in  crime  —  Medea  —  Lady  Mac- 
beth, not  by  seeing  a  poor  little  girl  breaking  hei 
heart  for  a  selfish  brute,  who,  strip  him  of  his  borrowed 
eloquence,  is  a  mean,  vindictive  egotist;  full  of  self- 
love,  but  ignorant  of  any  other  kind  of  love." 

Louisa  made  no  other  answer  to  this  tirade  than, 
—  "What  will  people  say  of  my  coming  away?" 

"Who.  cares?"  said  the  marquis.  "Besides,  no  one 
was  thinking  about  us;  there  was  such  a  weeping;  no 
one  was  capable  of  seeing  or  bearing,  and  by  this  time 
everybody  will  be  too  busy  complimenting  or  being 
complimented  to  take  notice  of  our  absence.  Now, 
bere  we  are  at  home;  I  hope  you  and  all  the  young 
women  who  have  seen  "La  Fille  d'un  Noble,"  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Alicia  ought  to  hare 
thought  herself  fortunate  for  being  spared  the  being 
the  iackless  wife  of  tliat  mean  fellow." 

When   Madame  le  NVSi-ernvaTLX.  ^^^tl^  Vvst  ^wwn 
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loor,  she  saw  her  mother  sitting  at  the  table  in  the 
sentre  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Templar  was  even  mora 
spectral  grey  than  ever,  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
^aded  lamp.  Louisa^s  heart  contracted  as  her  eyes 
met  those  of  her  mother.  The  same  dread  that  she 
dad  experienced  years  before,  seized  her  now;  the 
actual  room  they  were  in  vanished,  and  they  were 
again  in  the  salon  of  the  H6tel  de  Hollande. 

^'Mammal  why  have  yon  sat  up?"  exclaimed 
Louisa. 

^'I  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  play,'^  returned 
lifrs.  Templar,  in  the  jaunty  manner  she  occasionally 
adopted,  and  which  inspired  Louisa  with  fear  and  re^ 
pugnance. 

Mrs.  Templar's  gaiety  had  always  had  something 
weird  in  it;  it  resembled  those  sunlights  which  some- 
times shoot  from  below  a  black  thunder-doud,  a  lugu- 
brious contrast  which  gives  a  fuller  sense  of  a  coming 
combat. 

'*Send  your  maid  away;  I  am  going  to  undress  you 
as  I  used  to  do,  when  you  went  to  your  first  balls  at 
Geneva:  I  never  thought  then  of  such  a  life  as  we 
lead.  You  can  go,*'  she  said  to  Mdlle.  Hortense;  ^^my 
eyes  are  good  enough  to  unfasten  the  dress  of  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse." 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Templar  got  up  from  her  seat  and  began  unlacing 
Louisa's  dress.     *^How  did  it  go  off,  my  dear?" 

"Admirably,"  said  Louisa,  her  whole  attention  en- 
grossed by  the  appearance  of  there  having  been  a 
learch  made  in  her  room  during  her  absence. 

As  Mrs.  Templar  drew  her  nearer  the  li^hl^  %V^^ 
^scorered  that  the  hook  her  motkei  \iiBA\)^sii  "k^a^^^ 
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was  the  last  one  that  Gnstave  had  sent  her;  luckily, 
the  first  had  been  burned.  Mrs.  Templar  must  have 
hunted  out  her  keys  —  and  opened  her  private  cabinet 

*^And  that  conceited  fellow,  Grustave  Gkistineau,  did 
he  make  a  great  fool  of  himself?'' 

^  "No,  he  acted  very  welL"  —  The  lace  had  been 
drawn  through  the  last  eyelet-hole.  ^^  Thank  yon, 
mamma,  now  I  can  do  all  the  rest  for  myself;  sit  down 
and  warm  yourself,  mamma;  your  hands  are  cold.'* 

In  the  large,  lofty  rooms  of  Clairefonds,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  light  fires  in  the  evening  as  early  as  the 
end  of  August.  Mrs.  Templar  sat  down,  rubbing  one 
hand  slowly  over  the  other;  Louisa  was  at  her  dress- 
ing-table, taking  the  flowers  out  of  her  hair. 

"Many  people  there?"  asked  Mrs.  Templar. 

"The  room  was  crowded,  and  every  one  very 
smart,  of  course.  Madame  Bredy  had  a  plume  of  red 
feathers,  and  some  one  else,  sea-weed,  k  la  mermaid. 
I  have  not  seen  such  a  gay  scene  for  many  a  day;  the 
lights  were  extremely  well  managed,  so,  in  spite  of 
red  feathers  and  sea-weed,  every  one  looked  hand- 
some." 

Louisa  spoke  with  vivacity,  it  was  acting,  and 
quite  as  good  acting  as  that  she  had  just  witnessed; 
she  knew  there  was  something  disagreeable  coming, 
and  she  was  nerving  herself  to  bear  it  She  could  just 
see  in  the  mirror,  that  her  mother  was  leaning  over 
the  fire,  holding  her  bony  hands  to  catch  the  heat  of 
the  flame.  The  thin,  ash-coloured  fingers,  with  knotty 
joints,  the  attenuated  bent  figure,  the  head  ahnost  in 
a  line  with  the  shoulders,  belonged  rather  to  fourscore 
ib&n  threescore.    It  waa  a  pain  to  look  at  her. 

''Mamma,  you  muat  >a^si  ^q%.^^  \sS^  ^'^MaJ' 
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"Why?     I  am  very  weU." 

"You  are  thinner  than  you  were." 

"Yes,  I  grow  more  and  more  Kke  the  lady,  all 
skin  and  bones;  how  you  used  to  shriek  when  I  came 
to  the  worms  they  crept  in  and  the  worms  they  crept 
out  Look  there,"  and  the  old  lady  suddenly  stretched 
out  one  of  her  legs.    It  was  like  a  stick  in  a  stocking. 

"You  must  eat  more,  mamma.  You  were  growing 
quite  plump  in  the  spring." 

"It  won't  do,  Louisa,  I  know  you  of  old  —  every 
turn  and  twist  of  you  —  you  want  to  put  me  off  from 
speaking  to  you  about  that  book.  You  thought  I 
shouldn't  find  you  out,  but  I  watch  and  watch  till  I 
guess  everything  —  ah,  ha!  my  lady,  you  can't  deceive 
your  old  mother.  Do  get  a  dressing-gown,  your  bare 
shoulders  give  me  shivers.  I  wonder  folks  wish  for 
children:  mothers  have  all  the  trouble  and  none  df  the 
pleasures  of  them.  It's  unwarrantable,  Madame  de 
Villemont,  for  a  widow  to  go  out  in  a  low  dress,  all 
for  that  nasty  fellow  tool" 

"You  forget,  mamma,  that  I  wore  a  high  muslin 
gown  —  you  unlaced  it  yourself." 

"I  have  no  power  over  you  now,  you  are  your  own 
mistress;  you  fancy  I  am  an  idiot,  yes,  you  do,  but  I 
am  not  blind,  nor  deaf;  you  sit  talking,  so  fine  and  so 
learned,  subjects  your  mother  of  course  can't  under- 
stand —  knows  nothing  about;  but  she  knows  very 
well  where  Timbuctoo  is,  and  that  two  and  two  make 
four  and  not  five,  and  while  young  madame  is  as 
proud  as  a  peacock  with  her  palaver  about  books,  the 
old  crone  in  the  comer  is  reading  men  —  do  you  hear? 
and  I  tell  you,  that  fellow  you  make  such  a  fuss  about, 
M.  le  Proviseur,   this  M.  le  Proviseur  (sh:^  «^Q>k&  \k^^ 
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titles  in  a  mincing,  affected  voice,)  is  a  heartless  cox- 
comb! I  am  surprised  at  you,  Louisa  —  you  who  have 
refused  princes,  letting  yourself  down  to  court  a  no- 
body, a  plebeian:  he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  yon; 
he  does  not  care  for  you,  he  wonH  have  you^  girlP^ 

Louisa  burst  into  tears;  unnerved  already,  she 
could  not  stand  any  more  attacks. 

"Oh!  if  that's  the  way  you  take  your  poor  mother's 
advice,  I  have  done.  It  was  my  duty  to  warn  yon, 
but  you  can't  bear  the  truth.  Don't  come  to  me  for 
pity,  whatever  happens:  at  all  events,  no  one  will  say 
that  you  have  pleased  your  eye,  for  an  uglier  dog  I 
never  saw." 

And  with  this  parting  dart,  Mrs.  Templar  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  Proposal  of  MarrUif  •. 

FxoBETTA  YON  Ehbthann  and  Marguerite  St 
reotges  came  to  call  on  Madame  de  Villemont  the 
ext  morning. 

'^What  made  you  leave  so  soon?"  asked  Fioretta. 
Some  one  said  you  were  taken  ill.^^ 

"Yes,  and  M.  de  Blacourt  brought  me  home." 

"The  last  act  was  dreadful/*  said  Marguerite. 
Maurice  would  not  believe  anything  as  to  Alicia 
aving  been  deceived,  till  the  poor  girl  came  and  died 
a  his  arms.  How  sorry  he  must  have  be^i  after- 
guards." 

"Oh!  child,"  said  Fioretta,  "men  are  easily  con- 
oled  for  the  loss  of  a  woman;  they  tell  you  that,  the 
tetter  they  have  loved  their  first  wives,  the  readier 
bey  are  to  take  a  second." 

"It  is  odd,  is  it  not,  Madame  de  Villemont,"  said 
Marguerite,  pointedly  addressing  her  friend,  "that  men 
nd  women  should  be  always  speaking  against  one 
nother?  My  aunt  abuses  men,  and  my  uncle  women." 

"The  consequence  of  being  endowed  with  reason," 
aid  Fioretta,  drily.  "It  was  a  pity,  Louisa,  you  did 
lot  stay  for  the  second  piece  —  it  would  have  put  the 
ragedy  of  the  first  out  of  your  head.  The  absurdity 
if  Madame  Delille  was  high  comedy,  she  has  exactly 
bs  much  turn  for  acting  as  a  parrot;  she  can  repeat  a 
et  of  speeches  with  few  blundexs^  ba\  %\ii^  ^^^^^b^  t£^^ 
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understand  a  syllable  of  what  she  repeats;  she  exclaims 
'I  love,'  with  the  voice  and  face  she  would  have,  if 
she  had  pinched  her  finger;  Madame  de  Neuville  acts 
well  —  admirably." 

"And  the  proviseur,  I  positively  forgot  he  was  act- 
ing/' Fioretta  whispered  to  Louisa.  "I  fancy  there 
was  more  of  reality  than  sham;  his  thoughts,  I  am 
sure,  were  full  of  what  happened  in  Paris  —  there's  a 
drop  of  gall  in  his  heart,  he  will  never  get  rid  of." 

"Probably  never,"  said  Louisa  gravely,  so  gravely 
that  Fioretta  was  rebuked  into  ^tting  the  subject 
drop.  "Warnings  rain  on  me,"  thought  Louisa;  "I 
must  listen  to  them." 

The  marquis  came  downstairs  towards  midday.  He 
inquired  how  Louisa  had  passed  the  night  —  "had  she 
slept?" 

"Perfectly  well,"  she  replied. 

"It  is  such  a  charming  day,"  he  said,  "that  I  want 
you  to  let  me  drive  you  to  La  Fontaine  des  F^es. 
You  have  spent  years  within  five  miles  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  in  the  department,  and  you  have 
never  seen  it" 

Louisa  had  a  violent  longing  to  stay  at  home;  she 
expected  the  proviseur  to  call.  She  felt  certain  he 
would  come;  he  must  have  guessed  that  the  play  had 
troubled  her,  and  if  he  did  come  and  was  told  she  was 
out,  he  would  inevitably  take  it  as  an  excuse,  and  un- 
derstand that  she  wished  to  avoid  him.  Her  first  im- 
pulse, therefore,  was  to  refuse  the  marquises  request; 
her  second,  to  agree  to  it.  She  would  be  passive ,  bid 
farewell  to  all  struggles. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  drive,  Louisa  showed  a 
UvelinesB  which   did  iio\>  Vxsr^Q^^  otL  the  experienced 
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friend  by  her  side.  Her  sprightliness,  her  constantly 
recniring  forced  laugh,  made  his  heart  ache. 

"There's  only  one  thing  I  should  prefer  to  this," 
she  said;  ^*I  should  like  to  be  on  a  spirited  horse,  and 
to  go  at  full  gallop  through  these  green  glades.  Give 
the  horses  just  a  little  touch;  I  do  so  enjoy  speed  — 
forcing  my  way  through  the  air  —  wings  —  wings  are 
what  I  long  for." 

"And  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  say  as  I  do 
now,  that  the  summum  bonum  is  repose." 

"A  long  while  ere  that  day,"  and  Louisa  shook 
her  head  gaily. 

"It  will  come.  Nature  is  kind  in  that,  Louisa;  it 
gradually  prepares  us  to  appreciate,  as  a  boon,  that 
tranquillity  which  age  makes  a  necessity.  I  once  also 
invoked  wings,  now  I  prefer  a  good  arm-chair." 

"I  cannot  understand  why  there  should  be  sorrow 
and  death  in  the  world,"  said  Louisa,  without  attend- 
ing to  what  he  had  Said;  "it  would  have  been  as  easy 
to  make  happiness  a  rule  —  and  why  not  a  painless 
way  of  passing  from  one  world  to  another?" 

"I  see  you  do  require  wings,  and  strong  wings,  my 
dear,  to  bear  you  up  into  those  regions  of  speculation 
whither  your  words  tend." 

"Did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  was  happy?" 
aaked  Louisa. 

"Yes,  and  among  your  own  friends  —  Marc  and 
his  wife." 

"I  am  not  sure  they  are.  Ismay  is  always  anxious 
or  uneasy  about  something  or  other." 

"I  never  supposed  you  imagined  happiness  to  con- 
sist in  absence  of  emotion  —  the  drowsiness  of  the 
lotus-eaters.     Ismay  is  naturally  fall  of  selidtndfi  Coit 

Qxc^  and  Again,  II.  \^ 
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her  husband  and  children;  that  solicitude  keeps  her 
heart  ^ee  from  selfishness,  the  verdigris  that  tarnishes 
so  many  domestic  firesides.  Yesterday  I  found  Marc 
and  his  wife  walking  up  and  down  their  strip  of  a 
garden;  they  were  not  clad  in  silk  or  velvet,  nor  had 
tibey  a  fashionable  air.  I  thought  I  saw  something  like 
agitation  in  their  faces.  I  said,  'Nothing  wrong,  I 
hope?'  'No,  indeed,'  replied  Marc.  'Ismay  and  I 
were  just  talking  over  all  our  blessings,  and  our  hearts 
are  fuU.'" 

''See  that  now,"  exclaimed  Louisa;  "out  of  all  our 
acquaintances,  you  can  name  only  two  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  happy." 

"My  dear,  you  are  too  exclusive  —  you  require 
too  much." 

"Halt  there,"  said  Louisa;  "you  are  not  arguing, 
you  are  asserting.  If  happiness  instead  of  unhappiness 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  I  should  be  happy,  however 
I  was  constituted.  No  —  no;  the  more  I  know,  and 
the  more  I  see,  the  better  I  understand  that  Job  was 
right  when  he  wrote,  'Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  tiie 
sparks  fly  upward;'  but  why  so?  that's  what  puzzles 
me." 

"Can  you  explain  why  the  sparks  are  made  to  fly 
upward,  and  not  downward?"  asked  M.  de  Blacourt 
"My  dear,  there's  only  one  certain  road  to  contend 
ment  or  serenity,  or  happiness  —  however  you  may 
choose  to  name  the  sensation  —  duty  well  performed." 

"Those  poor  horses  are  performing  their  duty  well 
Do  you  think  they  are  happier  with  those  curbs  be- 
tween their  teeth,  and  the  rein,  and  the  whip,  or  roam- 
ing free?" 

"Louisa—" 
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"Oh!  don't  scold  me,  dear,  dear  friend  —  no,  you 
never  scold  me  now.  You  are  all  goodness  to  me; 
but  don't  trouble  to  answer  my  nonsense.  I  am  un- 
reasonable, silly,  but  I  am  still  young,  and  I  do  so 
long  to  know  what  happiness  means  —  to  grasp  it,  if 
only  for  a  space  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Every 
one  has  a  right  to  their  share  of  joy.  It  is  easy  for 
those  who  have  drunk  of  the  spring,  to  preach  patience 
to  thirsty  pilgrims." 

"I  am  not  going  to  preach  patience  to  you;  when 
the  necessity  comes,  the  virtue  will  follow.  Let  us  en- 
joy the  present." 

But  Louisa's  vivacity  waned.  She  strove  to  carry 
on  the  conversation;  she  admired  the  scenery,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  picturesque  fountain,  got  out  of 
the  carriage  to  gather  a  bouquet  of  wild-flowers,  quite 
unconscious  how  often  she  used  words,  which  proved 
how  absent  her  thoughts  were.  The  marquis  had  com- 
passion on  her;  he  proposed  that  they  should  return, 
and  Louisa  grew  excited  again  as  they  neared  home. 
She  should  like  to  travel  all  over  Europe,  just  so,  with 
a  good  pair  of  horses  in  an  open  carriage,  stopping 
wherever  fancy  or  convenience  suggested. 

"Not  an  impossible  desire  to  gratify,"  said  M.  de 
Blacourt. 

She  was  alarmed  at  once  lest  she  should  be  taken 
at  her  word,  and  hastily  said,  — 

"Yes;  but  poor  mamma." 

"Suppose  we  winter  in  Rome,  Louisa;  it  would  do 
us  all  good  —  your  mother  more  than  any  of  us." 

She  changed  colour  visibly. 

M.  de  Blacourt  went  on  — 

"We  co^ld  go  easy  stages  on  account  ot^^.'^^sasr 
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plar;  take  the  route  through  Switzerland,  and  cross 
either  the  Mont  Cenis,  or  go  by  the  Simplou?" 

"It  would  be  pleasant,"  she  said,  r^luctantlj.  "I 
must  find  out  how  mamma  would  like  it" 

Before  she  was  well  out  of  the  carriage,  Louisa  m- 
quired  of  the  servant  if  anj  one  had  called. 

"Madame  Bredy  and  M.  de  Pressy.** 

She  stood  at  the  glass  door  of  the  salon,  which  led 
into  the  garden  —  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  four.  At  last 
she  took  a  resolution,  went  into  her  own  room,  and 
laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  returned  to  the  sa- 
lon, sat  down  at  her  little  table,  and  opened  a  book. 
She  valiantly  tried  to  read,  but  every  one  of  her 
senses  had  merged  into  the  one  of  hearing.  She  was 
listening  for  the  sound  of  the  door  bell,  or  for  a  step 
on  the  terrace  below  the  window.  The  clicking  of  the 
clock  and  the  beating  of  her  heart  disturbed  her;  they 
were  both  so  loud. 

"One,  two,  three,  four  —  ah  I  he  will  not  come  to- 
day." Then  she  remembers  that  the  clock  is  fast,  and 
the  way  round  to  the  porte-cochire  longer  than  up 
through  the  vines  to  the  Charmille  —  she  will  give 
him  till  a  quarter-past  four;  after  that  she  will  agree 
to  go  to  Rome,  anywhere;  if  he  does  not  come,  she 
shall  be  sure  that  his  choice  of  last  night's  play  was 
intended  to  prove  to  her  that  all  was  at  an  end  be- 
tween them.  It  was  impossible  he  could  believe  her 
indifferent  to  him  —  she  had  perhaps  done  too  much 
—  but,  right  or  wrong,  he  could  not  imagine  she  did 
not  care  for  him;  and,  if  he  had  sought  her  day  after 
day  only  to  amus^  him&elf  at  her  expense,  well,  lie 
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would  not  be  worth  regretting.  Five  minutes  after 
four  —  he  was  not  coming;  of  all  days,  if  he  had  any 
heart,  he  ought  to  have  come  this  one,  and  come  early 
—  ten  minutes  went  by  —  conmion  courtesy  had 
brought  others.  This  sharp  pain  —  this  fluttering 
cannot  last  long  —  others  have  gone  through  it,  and 
been  able  to  bear  it,  and  why  shouldn't  she? 

The  door  bell  rung,  and  Louisa  started  as  if  she 
had  heard  the  trumpet  of  doom.  She  could  force  herself 
to  speak  calmly,  but  the  little  hand  the  proviseur  held 
was  cold  and  clammy.  His  voice  sounded  to  Louisa  as 
though  he  were  shouting  to  her  from  a  distance. 

He  had  regretted  to  hear  of  her  having  been  taken 
ill  the  night  before  —  was  she  better? 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  well;  she  had  been  that  morning 
X)  the  Fontaine  des  F^es  —  she  had  greatly  enjoyed 
he  drive  and  the  quick  movement  through  the  air  — 
;  had  been  so  pleasant  that  it  had  suggested  to  M.  de 
lacourt  the  idea  of  their  all  making  an  autumn  tour 
an  open  carriage.*' 
"Ah!"  was  all  Gustavo's  answer. 
"I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  be  able  to  talk 
lian,"  said  Louisa,  as  if  she  really  thought  what  she 
1 

"I  fancied  you  were  busy  with  German." 
"German  could  wait  for  another  year." 
Lfouisa  was  endeavouring  to  ste^r  clear  of  the  sub* 
of  the  HUe  cPun  Noble. 

I  am  rather  mortified  at  your  not  vouchsafing 
lark  on  our  last  night's  efforts "  t»i4.  Qtwa^3K^^^ 
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"You  and  Madame  de  Neuville  acted  to  perfection," 
replied  Louisa,  in  a  quick,  nervous  manner. 

"And  the  play  itself  —  how  did  it  please  you? 
The  plot  is  simple  —  taken  from  every-day  life  — 
but  perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  Uiink  that  tra- 
gedy ought  to  turn  on  some  grander  suffering  than  the 
breaking  of  a  poor  young  man's  heart.  But  I  fancy 
that  the  pain  is  much  the  same  whether  it  is  the  heart 
of  a  prince  or  a  peasant  which  bleeds.'* 

"The  rank  of  the  sufferer  makes  no  more  difference 
in  my  eyes  than  yours,"  said  Louisa.  "No;  what 
shocked  me  in  the  play  was  Maurice's  unforgiveness  — 
it  was  very  unheroic  —  I  would  have  found  a  better 
way  of  revenging  myself." 

"You  are  too  amiable  to  understand  the  gratifica- 
tion he  derived  from  his  vengeance.  I  sympathize 
completely  with  the  feeling  and  the  mode  of  show- 
ing it. 

"Don't  say  so;  can  you  not  forgive?  some  day  you 
yourself  may  need  forgiveness  and  not  find  it;  it  is 
dreadful  to  think  that  you  come  to  see  me,  that  you 
seek  me,  talk  with  me  —  Gustave,  I  can't  pretend 
not  to  know  that  you  are  thinking  of  Ae  past  —  are  you 
till  angry  —  still  offended  with  me?" 

"Offended,  angry  with  you,  Madame  la  Vicom- 
tesse  — " 

Louisa  interrupted  him  — 

"It  is  not  Madame  de  Villemont  who  is  speaking 
to  you,  it  is  Louisa —  once  your  playfellow.  Gustave, 
do  you  require  me  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me?" 

He  had  coverei  \x\b  fa<»  ^ith  his  hands  —  he  sat 
motionless  as  she  made  OaVa  «iy^^^.   ^^-t  l<^<S«fw^  W. 
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burst  their  inner  bonds  —  she  was  carried  away  by 
the  flood. 

"You  mistook  my  motives  —  you  did  —  you  did 
—  so  help  me,  God  —  it  was  not  love  of  fortune  or 
title  —  it  was  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  an  in- 
experienced girl.  Don't  hide  your  face  —  look  at  me, 
and  judge  if  I  am  speaking  the  truth."  He  did  look 
at  her  —  her  eyes  were  strained  on  him,  dilated  with 
fear  and  anxiety.  "You  believe  me —  do  you  not?  — 
that  I  had  no  such  vile  motives  as  you  said  in  those 
books  —  forgive  me,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  in  his,  then  fell  to  examining  it,  laying 
it  on  his  palm,  measuring,  as  it  were,  its  delicate  pro- 
portions —  tracing  the  blue  veins  with  his  fingers. 
She  remained  mute  and  still.  At  last  he  raised  it  to 
his  burning  lips,  pushed  back  the  cuff  of  her  sleeve, 
and  kissed  her  wrist  —  kissed  it  once  and  again  — 
roughly,  violently  —  then  he  let  her  hand  drop.  Louisa's 
heart  grew  heavy.     He  went  on  — 

"Do  you  know  I  found  the  other  day,  in  an  old 
English  grammar,  a  withered  lily  of  the  valley  —  you 
must  have  picked  it  under  the  trees  at  the  swing, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  put  it  into  the  book.  You 
can  never  have  an  idea  of  the  effect  the  sight  of  that 
little  dry  yellow  flower  had  on  me.  I  have  read  and 
written,  too,  of  the  pang  given  by  the  reopening  of 
old  wounds;  but  I  have  neither  read  nor  written  any- 
thing adequate  to  the  real  anguish.  Love  and  hate 
rent  my  heart  in  twain;  had  you  been  near,  I  should 
have  done  you  a  mischief." 

She  said,  with  all  a  loving  woman's  sinceritY^  — 

"J  should  not  have  been  afraid.^' 
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"Then  you  would  have  been  very  foolish;  every 
man  occasionally  loses  his  spark  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  when  he  does  so,  it  is  wise  to  be  on  your 
guard." 

"You  are  trying  to  frighten  me,'*  said  Louisa,  now 
of  a  mortal  paleness,  "but  I  will  not,  I  cannot  be 
afraid  of  you,"  and  all  the  while  she  was  trembling, 
as  the  words  dropped  from  her  lips  involuntarily  -— 
she  was  indeed  striving  to  extort  from  him  one  of  those 
reassuring  words  which  can  calm  a  heart  racked  by 
doubt. 

"And  why  can  you  not  fear  me?"  he  asked,  irri- 
tated by  her  persistency  in,  expressing  confidence  in 
him.  "And  why  not?  Dc^'you  imagine  that  to  have 
mortally  offended  a  man  is  a  reason  for  counting  on 
his  tenderness?" 

"But  I  am  so  sorry  — " 

He  interrupted  her. 

"Sorry!  that's  capital;  she  is  sorry,  as  if  she  had 
mislaid  her  book,  or  lost  her  newest  parasol!" 

"What  can  I  say?  I  don't  know  any  better  word 
—  1  am  sorry  —  oh!  so  sorry!" 

He  was  like  a  wild  animal  that  has  fleshed  its  fangs 
in  some  quivering  prey. 

"Why  don't  you  fall  at  my  feet,  then,  and  wash 
them  widi  your  tears?     Sorry ^  skis  sorry P^ 

Louisa  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  teeth  from 
chattering,  or  to  still  the  trembling  of  her  body. 

"You  say  you  have  read  my  books,  and  yon  fancy 
^iey  describe  all  you  \iw^  isi^cted  on  mel" 

"Speak  more  gen&y  \j^  ^"^i^  ^Sw^  ^w^^ 
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"Poor  weifiJ^  woman!"  he  exclakned,  almost  with 
contempt 

"I  don't  deserve  it,  I  don't,"  said  Louisa,  in  a 
broken  voice.  "I  was  an  ignorant,  ill  brought-up  girl;  I 
did  care  for  you  before  you  made  me  give  that  promise; 
you  should  have  had  patience,  not  hurried  me,  Gustave. 
Forgive  me,  Gustave,"  and  she  seized  one  of  his  hands, 
kissed  it,  while  there  fell  fast  on  it  scalding  tears  of 
humbled  pride  and  wounded  affection. 

"Do  not,  do  not,  I  pray  ,^"the  exclaimed,  extricating 
himself  from  her  grajsp. 

At  this  moment  they  were  startled  by  a  click  of 
the  lock  of  the  door  of  Louisa's  boudoir;  they  both 
turned,  and  both  at  the  same  instant  saw  a  human  eye 
watching  them  —  a  little  bit  of  the  silk  blind  of  the 
glass-door  was  turned  back.  Oustave's  emotion  vanished; 
Louisa  shrank  back  into  her  chair,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Gustave's  face  wore  the  same  menacing  expression  as 
it  had  done  on  that  day  when  in  the  little  salon  of  the 
H6tel  de  HoUande  he  had  received  his  dismission.  He 
said,  — 

"Ton  have  already  condescended  too  far,  Madame  de 
Villemont,  in  apologizing  for  the  rebuke  you  gave  to  the 
presumption  of  a  raw  boy.  The  son  of  a  washerwoman, 
and  the  brother  of  a  shopkeeper,  had  no  right  to  ad- 
dress a  declaration  of  love  to'  Miss  Templar!  Tou 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  me  to-day,  you  have  shown 
me  that  aspirations  senseless  seven  years  ago,  are  rea- 
sonable enough  to-day."  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
then  continued,  "You  wish  to  atone  to  me  for  the 
suffering  you  inflicted;  it  shall  be  so;  I  will  owe  my 
future  happiness  to   you!"      He  waited  for   qsl  «:&r 
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"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  Louisa,  so 
faintly  that  it  was  more  like  an  echo  than  a  human 
voice. 

"You  must  have  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  what 
my  private  life  has  been,  if  you  have  read  my  novels;  they 
were  autobiographies.  I  have  sworn  many  a  false  oath, 
shed  rivulets  of  false  tears ,  done  what  wild  young  men 
do  when  deceived  by  a  woman.  I  had  lost  faith  and 
happiness;  I  accepted  pleasure.  Lately,  perhaps  fi:t>m 
satiety,  perhaps  ftrom  other  causes,  I  have  begun  to 
dream  again,  to  hope  again;"  he  stopped,  then  said, 
"Did  you  speak?" 

"Go  on,"  she  answered,  in  that  same  faint  echo- 
like voice. 

"I  have  pictured  to  myself  a  home,  children  abont 
my  knees;  I  am  dead  sick  of  what  is  called  society, 
of  nerveless,  heartless,  bedizened  women  grimacing  at 
me.  I  believe  that  I  could  make  a  wife  happy;  I 
have  had  plenty  of  experience  to  help  me."  Again 
he  paused  and  examined  Louisa^s  countenance  — 
not  one  word  had  he  uttered  but  had  a  hostile  inten- 
tion. 

There  are  instants  when  we  see  the  sword  about 
to  fall  on  us,  and  yet  remain  helplessly  to  receive  the 
stroke.  Louisa  knew  what  was  awaiting  her,  knew 
that  Gustave  was  preparing  to  give  her  the  fatal  stab; 
he  was  withholding  his  blow  only  to  have  the  full  per 
ception  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  her  lingering  tor- 
ture, and  yet  she  could  not  move  a  fbger  to  frustrate 
his  design.  But  if  her  lips  were  silent,  and  her  form 
motionless,  the  exi^T^«\oii  o€  lifit  features  was  terrible 
to  see.   Gastineau  \oot^^  «^%.^^\l^  ^^&  ^ai^i^X^^  \fi^\ft»s: 
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16  sight  of  that  marble  face ;  not  tbe^less  did  he  per- 
LSt  in  his  resolve;  wounded  self-love  can  make  a  man 
ot  only  very  ridiculous,  but  very  wicked. 

"To  carry  out  my  idea,"  continued  Gustavo,  "I 
inst  choose  a  young  heart,  one  so  ignorant  as  to  have 
onfidence  in  others:  as  for  a  companion,  I  must  wait 
111  I  have  taught  my  young  jnexperienced  wife  to  be 
ne.  I  have  found  my  ideal  here  —  here,  by  your 
ide,  Louisa.  By  way  of  sealing  our  reconciliation 
on  shall  help  to  bestow  on  me  the  happiness  you 
nee  robbed  me  of  —  you  shall  help  to  restore  me  to 
be  paths  of  virtue;  use  your  influence  to  obtain  for 
16  Marguerite  St.  Georges  as  my  wife!" 

Louisa's  white  stony  lips  muttered,  — 

"Are  you  a  man?" 

"Such  as  you  have  made  me,"  he  replied. 

"You're  a  liar  —  a  liar,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Templar, 
rho  had  slipped  into  the  room  unnoticed.  "Get  out 
f  this  house,  you  vulgar  —  vagabond!" 

She  rushed  at  him  with  extended  hands  —  fol- 
3wed  him  with  hisses. 

In  his  haste  to  escape  from  the  execrations  of  the' 
afuriated  old  woman,  he  ran  against  M.  de  Pressy, 
^ho  was  just  entering  the  hall. 

Severin  found  Mrs.  Templar  leaning  breathless 
gainst  the  side  of  the  vestibule  floor.  "A  vulgar 
agabond,"  she  was  repeating  to  herself. 

"You  are  ill,  madame;  allow  me  to  assist  you." 

"No,  I  am  not  ill  —  my  daughter  is  ill;  you  must 
lot  see  her  —  she  has  been  insulted  by  that  — " 

Mrs.  Templiur^a  words  were  arrested  \j7  XJicl'^  «v^bX. 
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of  Louisa  herself,  deadly  pale,  but  calm  and  ered 
She  offered  her  hand  to  Sevmn;  perhaps  in  that  mo- 
ment she  was  gratefdl  for  his  love;  he  touched  her 
hand  as  reverently  as  if  it  had  heea  that  of  a  queen 
in  misfortune. 

"Mamma,"  said  Madame  de  Villemont,  "go  and 
lie  down  for  a  little  —  f?o,  to  please  me." 

"Very  cunning,  she's  very  cunning,  sir;  she  wants 
to  screen  that  low  fellow,  but  Til  not  let  her;  no,  111 
be  even  with  him  yet." 

Louisa's  eyes  sought  those  of  M.  de  Pressy;  he 
understood  that  she  wished  him  to  take  his  leave. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  use  or  service  to  you?"  he 
said,  anxiously. 

"I  will  apply  to  you,"  interrupted  Louisa. 

His  eyes  filled  as  she  spoke.  The  gentle  dignity 
with  which  she  mastered  some  inward  anguish,  touched 
him  more  than  any  outburst  of  grief  would  have 
done. 

That  evening,  Severin  did  not  go  to  the  club.  He 
paced  up  and  down,  till  far  into  the  night,  the  public 
^walk  which  runs  along  the  sullen  riven  There  was 
no  one  there  to  disturb  his  thoughts.  He  was  spe- 
culating on  the  triumph  of.  evil  here  below,  so  strangely 
manifest  in  the  history  of  mankind  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. The  cruel  lesson  is  forced  upon  us  all  one 
day  or  other,  if  we  live  long  enough  to  have  to  bear 
the  struggles  and  disappointments  of  life.  He  wondered 
of  what  was  formed  diat  chord  which  so  strongly  drew 
Louisa's  heart  to  Gastineau.  Why  should  her  eyes 
ibrighten  —  bet  ]p\acaA.  \v^  ^^ver  and  smile  only  for 
that  bad  man?  ^bLCieixi  \)^<^  iStiwm^  ^  ^^n^aii^i;.  ^stt!s\  \3i 
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fulfilment  of  that  mysterious  doom,  which  seems  ever 
to  track  the  steps  of  all  that  is  loveliest  or  noblest  in 
tills  world?  With  heart  aching  and  soul  perplexed, 
Severin  returned  to  his  solitary  lodging,  as  the  first 
pale  yellow  streak  above  the  hill  announced  the  com- 
ing of  another  day. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

Conditions. 

Mrs.  Templar  had  cruelly  humiliated  the  provisenr 
in  the  very  moment  of  his  pitiful  triumph  over  Louisa. 
The  huming  shame  and  exasperation  of  having  heen 
driven  like  a  chastised  hound  from  the  presence  of  the 
woman  he  had  hoped  to  see  at  his  feet,  strengthened 
his  resolve  to  prove  to  her  his  utter  indifference  to  her 
love.  The  whole  world  might  unite  to  defend  her^  to 
humble  himy  but  none  could  take  from  him  the  power 
to  make  her  suffer. 

Uncertain  whether  she  would  choose  to  understand 
that  he  had  been  in  earnest,  in  requesting  her  to  be 
the  channel  for  his  proposal  of  marriage  to  Marguerite 
St  Georges,  he  went  to  Madame  de  Neuville,  and 
begged  she  would  undertake  the  negotiation.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  Louisa  dreading  that  delay  might 
bring  her  some  fresh  mortification,  had  written  to 
Petite  Maman  to  communicate  the  proviseur's  offer. 

Poor  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  was  in  a  sore  strait  how 
to  trim  the  balance  between  her  niece's  interests  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next.  To  marry  the  Protestant 
proviseur  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  first  and  to  the 
danger  of  the  second.  The  old  lady  never  dreamed  of 
the  possibility  that  there  might  be  yet  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  question.  How  should  she?  She  had 
never  known  of  a  ^ell  bxou^ht-u^  girl  excusing  herself 
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£rom  accepting  an  eligible  husband,  on  the  plea  of 
liking  some  one  else  better. 

In  the  dilemma,  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  the  cur^  of  her  parish;  a  priest,  by  the  way, 
tolerant  of  Protestants,  and  on  good  and  friendly  terms 
with  M.  de  Lantry,  the  same  who  had  helped  Mar- 
guerite in  the  matter  of  M.  Bertin.  Mdlle.  St.  Georges 
placed  the  case  before  the  cur^,  candidly  avowed  that 
she  wished  to  accept  the  proviseur's  offer  for  Mar- 
guerite —  it  was  all  she  could  hope  or  desire  for  her 
niece —  if  it  could  only  be  arranged,  without  spiritual 
danger  to  the  wife  —  M.  de  Villemont  had  married  a 
Protestant  —  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  What  did 
M.  le  Cur^  advise? 

M.  le  Cur^  promised  to  see  M.  Gastineau;  there 
were  circumstances  which  might  even  make  such  a 
marriage  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Holy  Church:  if  the 
husband,  for  instance,  showeS  an  inclination  to  enter 
the  true  fold.  The  cur^  should  know  better  what 
counsel  to  give,  after  he  had  conversed  with  M.  Gas- 
tineau. 

M.  le  Gur^  was  an  urbane,  courteous  man,  in" 
dulgent  from  temperament,  but  he  belonged  to  his 
order.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  proviseur  that 
Holy  Church  condemned  all  mixed  marriages  as  de- 
testable and  abominable.*' 

^'Allons  done!  we  are  in  the  nineteenth  century,*' 
Crustave  had  replied  with  a  smile. 

'^True,"  insisted  the  cur^,  "but  in  matters  of  faith 
there  can  be  no  compromise.*' 

"I  am  to  understand  that  you  bring  me  a  refusal?" 
And    the   priest   perceived   diat  Gustave   ^aa  x^^VV:s[ 
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troubled;  yes,  Gostave  was  troubled;  he  believed  that 
his  revenge  was  about  to  escape  him. 

^^That  depends  on  yourself/'  replied  the  keen-eyed 
cur^;  he  guessed  that  Marguerite's  suitor  was  m  the 
mood  to  make  concessions.  "Holy  mother  Churcli 
draws  a  wide  distinction  between  sins  of  ignorance  and 
sins  of  knowledge.  Mdlle.  St  Georges  and  her  brother 
would  sin  with  knowledge,  did  they  consent  to  their 
niece,  a  daughter  of  the  true  faith,  becoming  the 
mother  of  heretics." 

Gustave  smiled  again  and  muttered,  — 

"H  y  a  toujours  des  accommodements  avec  la  con- 
science." 

The  cur^  cleared  his  throat  so  loudly,  that,  per 
haps,  he  did  not  hear  this  quotation;  Gustave  con- 
tinued, — 

"What  are  the  conditions  which  would  induce  you 
and  the  young  lady's  friends  to  entertain  my  proposal 
favourably?" 

"Entire  freedom  in  all  that  regards  your  wife's 
religious  observances,  non-interference  with  her  choice 
of  a  confessor  and  with  her  obedience  to  his  counsels; 
further,  that  all  her  children  should  be  brought  up  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  Eome." 

"And  why  not  of  the  GaUican  Church?" 

"The  larger  contains  the  smaller.  Rome  clasps 
within  her  mighty  arms  all  her  true  daughters." 

"Well,  M.  le  Cur^,.  so  be  it,  I  am  no  bigot"  — 
The  cur^  here  gave  him  a  sharp  glance  of  observation. 
"If  the  knowledge  that  Mdlle.  Marguerite  St  G-eorges 
was  a  Catholic  did  not  deter  me  from  proposing  to  he 
her  husband,  certainly  the  request  to  guarantee  her 
the  free  exercise  of  h^i  form  of  worship,  will  not  make 
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le  draw  back.  We  both  believe  in  the  same  funda- 
lental  principles." 

"The  lesser  does  not  contain  the  greater,"  inter- 
osed  the  cur^.  "Why  not  pray  to  God,  monsieur,  to 
olighten  your  understanding?  pray  sincerely,  ardently, 
nd  He  will  illuminate  the  darkness  of  your  soul. 
iLnock,  and  it  will  be  opened." 

"Always  provided  you  do  not,  by  your  precau- 
ons,  close  the  door  when  half-opened,"  said  Gustave, 
iromptly. 

"Sir,  I  will  pray  for  your  conversion;  God  grant 
ly  prayers  may  be  heard!" 

"May  I  hope,  then,  that  the  obstacles  to  my  suit 
re  removed?" 

"If  you  engage  to  ratify  the  stipulations  I  have 

lade.  Colonel  St.  Georges  and  his  sister  withdraw  any 

pposition  to  your  proposal.     We  cannot  answer  for 

be  scruples  that  Mdlle.  Marguerite  may  have;  nor  will 

promise  to  do  aught  to  overcome  them." 

When  the  cur^  had  given  this  summary  of  his 
Qterview  to  Mdlle.  St.  Georges,  her  conscience  per- 
mitted her  to  determine  that  Marguerite  should  not 
hrow  aside  the  good  fortune  so  unexpectedly  offered 
ler,  for  the  want  of  a  little  gentle  coercion. 

At  the  mid-day  meal  on  the  following  morning, 
Idlle.  St.  Georges  was  grave  and  silent,  manifesting 
kn  indifference  as  to  the  appetite  of  her  brother,  to 
vhich  he  was  unaccustomed. 

"What  has  happened  this  morning?"  asked  the 
iolonel;  "are  we  grown  rich?  or  are  any  of  us  going 
o  be  married?" 

"My  friend,  you  never  know  when  to  be  silent  or 
vhen  to  speak,"  returned  Petite  Mamaii\  "-jovv  Iwct^  %. 

Once  and  Again,  JL  A& 
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want  of  tact,  that  has  told  on  your  fortunes.  Consider- 
ing all  the  grandees  to  whom  you  have  been  aide-de- 
camp, if  you  had  had  a  crumb  of  tact,  you  would  have 
secured  some  good  berth  for  yourself  —  other  men  get 
the  good  things  of  this  earth,  and  why?  because  they 
donH  speak  when  they  should  be  silent,  nor  laugh 
when  they  should  be  serious." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there's  something  in  what 
you  say,  old  lady."  And  the  colonel  subsided  into  his 
usual  attention  to  his  plate. 

Marguerite  proved  that  she  had  some  of  the  tact 
in  which  her  uncle  was  deficient  by  asking  no  ques- 
tion; besides,  she  was  certain  to  be  told  the  secret  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  which  the  colonel  was  not;  one 
of  Mdlle.  St.  G-eorges'  prejudices  being  that  men  always 
let  out  whatever  is  confided  to  them.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  little  surprise  that  Marguerite  listened  to 
her  aunt's  next  speech  to  the  colonel. 

"You  are  not  to  go  out  this  morning,  my  brother, 
until  I  have  spoken  to  you  in  private. 

"Come  with  me.  Marguerite,"  continued  Petite 
Maman. 

Marguerite's  heart  gave  a  leap  into  her  throat  — 
something  dreadful  was  going  to  happen,  for  never 
before,  within  her  memory,  had  Petite  Maman  left 
the  breakfast-table  to  be  cleared  by  the  femme  di 
menage. 

"All  the  good  luck,  my  niece,  which  I  never  had, 
comes  to  you."  It  was  thus  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  opened 
her  battery.  "I  understand  now,  that  when  you  de- 
clined M.  Bertin's  proposal,  you  had  your  own  reasons. 
Mjr  dear,  I  could  uol  ^^%%  \2Dia.\.  ^px^  o.  fine  ^ntlenao, 
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the  pet  of  all  our  great  ladies,  would  ever  cast  bis  eyes 
on  such  a  little  goose  as  you." 

Marguerite^s  lips  opened;  but  sbe  bad  not  tbe 
courage  to  put  tbe  question  sbe  was  dying  to  bave  an- 
swered.    Fear  and  bope  agitated  ber. 

"Men  talk  as  if  tbey  admired  sense  and  talents," 
said  Mdlle.  St.  Georges;  "but  tbey  act  as  if  a  pretty 
face  was  tbe  only  tbing  tbey  cared  for  in  a  woman; 
not  tbat  you  are  pretty,  Marguerite.  I  am  your  aunt, 
and  can  be  bonest  witb  you.  You  are  fresb,  you  bave 
a  nice  red  and  wbite,  and  good  eyes  and  bair;  but 
you'll  be  plain  enougb  at  tbirty,  or  before.  Your 
moutb  and  cbin  are  not  good,  my  dear.  Madame  de 
Villemont,  now,  sbe'll  be  a  pretty  woman  at  fifty. 
Talking  of  ber,  tbis  proposal  first  came  tbrougb  ber." 

"Tbrougb  Madame  de  Villemont!"  ejaculated  Mar- 
guerite. 

"Yes.  Now  remember  tbis,  Marguerite.  Tour 
choice  lies  between  marriage  and  tbe  convent.  If 
your  friends  approve  of  a  man,  you  ought  at  once  to 
say,  yes." 

"If  one  has  no  repugnance,  aunt,"  said  Marguerite, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Eepugnancel"  exclaimed  Petite  Maman;  "re- 
pugnance to  what,  I  should  like  to  know?  What  does 
tbe  child  mean?  it's  some  Protestant  notion  you  bave 
picked  up  from  Madame  de  Villemont  —  it's  a  vulgar, 
highly  improper  word  in  a  young  lady's  mouth;  never 
let  me  hear  you  pronounce  it  again.  Yes,  it  was 
through  Madame  de  Villemont  herself  tbis  proposal  has 
been  made;  and  Madame  de  Neuville  baa  ^ewt  \fii&  %» 
letter   of  four  pages.     All    this  ought  to  x£i^<^  ^avi. 

1^* 
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understand  that  you  can  have  no  reason  for  refusiug 
the  gentleman  who  ^eeks  you  in  marriage.^' 

*^You  have  not  yet  told  me  his  name,  aunt/*  said 
Marguerite,  anxiously. 

"He  is  rich  —  is  going  to  Paris." 

"Paris?"  interrupted  Marguerite,  and  there  was 
hope  in  her  voice. 

"Paris,  mademoiselle;  you  know  very  well  who  it 
is  —  don^t  pretend  ignorance." 

Marguerite  had  nearly  pronounced  a  name,  bnt 
she  stopped. 

"Who  is  it,  aunt?" 

"Somebody  you  have  seen  pretty  often,  I  suspect 

—  M.  Gastineau." 
Marguerite  sat  very  still. 

"Well!"   exclaimed  Petite  Maman,  impatiently. 

"Madame  de  Villemont  wrote  about  M.  Gastineau 
for  me?"  and  Marguerite  looked  inquiringly  at  her  aunt 

"Wrote  it  to  me  with  her  own  hand,  and  Madame 
de  Neuville,  I  tell  you,  has  written  also  —  it  is  quite 
true,  child.  M.  le  Cur^  saw  M.  Gastineau  yesterday 
on  the  subject:  he  is  going  to  resign  his  appointment 
as  proviseur  —  he  is  going  to  Paris  as  e^tor  of  the 

—  Gazette:  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  M  le 
Cur^  expects  him  to  be  Minister  of  State  some  of  these 
days.  Come,  come.  Marguerite,  you  guessed  who  it 
was  from  the  first?" 

"No,  no,  I  did  not!"  said  the  girl,  vehemently. 
"But  you  have  no  objection  —  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  M.  Gastineau;  he  is  rich,  young,  clever,  — you 
will  be  as  well  ofif  as  Madame  de  Villemont;  a  carriage, 
perhaps.    Marga^itA^  it  "vrill  make  your  unde  and  me 
9o  bappj.^^ 
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But  how  can  I  many  M,  Grastineau?  he  is  a  Pro- 
jstant." 

"Ah!  that  is  the  only  drawback;  but  one  cannot 
ave  anything  quite  perfect.  My  dear,  I  would  not 
peak  to  you,  till  I  had  done  my  duty  in  that  matter. 
[.  Gastineau  behaved  beautifully  —  he  leaves  you 
uite  free;  and  if  there  should  be  a  family,  he  will 
narantee  their  being  brought  up  as  Catholics  —  he 
•ave  every  assurance  we  could  desire  to  the  curi^." 

"And  M.  le  Curd,  too,  approves?"  said  Marguerite, 
1  a  quivering  voice. 

"I  tell  you,  yes,  child,"  returned  Mdlle.  St  Georges' 
ngrily.  "After  all.  Marguerite,  it  is  better  to  be 
larried  than  single  —  a  woman  is  nothing,  a  nobody 
without  a  husband;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid?  What's 
er  social  position?  what  can  she  do?  and  with  your 
mall  portion,  if  you  don't  marry,  you  must  come  to 
Btting  lodgings  to  officers,  while  here  is  a  clever,  rich 
^oung  man — "  and  Petite  Maman  entered  on  a  second 
ecapitulation  of  Gustave's  attractions,  and  of  the 
.dvantages  to  be  derived  from  a  marriage  with  him. 
Jhe  ended  with,  "Upon  my  word,  Marguerite,  the 
aore  I  think  of  it,  the  less  I  understand  why  he  wants 

'^OU. 

"That  is  just  what  I  feel  also,"  said  Marguerite, 
Irearily. 

"But  that's. no  reason  for  refusing  him." 

"Aunt,  I  must  see  Madame  de  Yillemont  and  M. 
e  Curd." 

And  Marguerite  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went  to 
31airefonds.     She  was  told  that  madame  could  not  re- 
;eive  any  one.     She  had  scarcely  again  T^&c\i<^^  Wa^<^^ 
vhen  she  received  a,  notQ  in  pencil  fcom.  laO\»a^. 
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"Dearest  Marguerite,  — 
"Pardon  my  refusing  to  see  you.     You  must  first 
make  your  decision. 

"Your  sincere  friend, 

"L.  de  V." 

Marguerite  then  sought  the  cur^. 

"I  hope  our  little  heart  is  not  an  impregnable  fo^ 
tress,"  began  the  priest,  jocosely.  Marguerite  saw  that 
all  those  interested  in  her,  favoured  M.  Gastineau  — 
she  listened  in  silence  while  the  priest  told  her  of 
Gustave's  willingness  to  give  her  entire  liberty  as  to 
her  religion;  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  unfeigned,  of 
the  noble  victory  she  might  achieve  by  bringing  her 
husband  into  the  true  fold  —  quoted,  in  Latin,  the 
text  of  the  believing  wife  converting  the  unbelieving 
husband  —  impressed  on  her  the  reward  promised  to 
those  who  save  a  soul. 

Marguerite  said  with  a  humility  quite  pathetic: 

"I  do  not  feel  worthy  of  M.  Gastineau!" 

"And  the  reason,  my  daughter?" 

"When  I  have  thought  of  marrying,  my  father,  it 
was  not  of  him  I  thought." 

"Ha  —  and  the  other,"  said  the  cur^,  "has  he 
given  you  reason  to  believe  he  thinks  of  you?" 

"No  —  oh,  never!" 

"He  has  attracted  you  by  the  display  of  great 
virtues  —  great  talents?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"The  eye  is  very  deceitful,  Mdlle.  Marguerite," 
And  then  the  cui^  ^i^oki^  to  her  in  a  soothing  paternal 
iraj,    of  her  duties  \.o  "Vi^^  Y^Q.\a<i.\Kt%  —  "^^"^^^  xsix 
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daughter,  what  joy  you  can  spread  around  you — the  load 
of  anxiety  of  which  you  relieve  your  good  aunt,  and 
better  than  all,  think  of  the  noble  mission  you  will 
have  fulfilled,  when  by  the  ascendancy  gained  by  your 
wifely  affection,  you  have  opened  your  husband's  eyes 
to  the  true  light.  And,  my  daughter,  supposing  you 
have  had  a  childish  preference  for  some  partner  at  a 
ball,  carry  that  fancy  to  the  altar,  and  lay  it  there  as 
a  sacrifice,"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Marguerite  went  home  consoled,  but  not  convinced 
—  she  would  entreat  M.  Gastineau  to  give  her  time  — 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  ungratefal  to  any  one,  she 
wished  to  please  all  her  friends,  and  they  all  evidently 
considered  that  she  ought  to  marry  M.  Gastineau. 

The  next  day  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  desired  Marguerite 
to  put  on  her  blue  silk  (this  was  Marguerite's  gala 
dress) ,  and  one  of  the  neighbours  came  in  and  dressed 
her  hair.  Marguerite's  courage  was  at  a  very  low  ebb; 
she  never  ventured  a  word  of  remonstrance;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  somehow  everything  had  been  settled  for 
her,  between  last  evening  and  this  morning.  The 
shutters  of  the  great  salon  were  opened,  an  event  in 
the  St.  Georges'  life,  which  did  not  occur  three  times 
in  the  year,  ?.<?.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  visitors. 

M.  Gustavo  Gastineau  was  a  man  of  too  many  and 
too  varied  experiences,  not  to  be  aware  that  Marguerite 
had  no  preference  for  him.  He  therefore  went  to  pay 
this  visit,  resolved  not  to  run  the  risk  of  further  ne- 
gotiations. ' 

Marguerite  was  standing  by  her  aunt,  flushed  and 
breathless,  when  he  came  into  the  salon.  He  huxrled 
up  to  her  J  and  before  she  had  the  sligVile^t  coti^^:^^^'^ 
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of  his  design,  he  had  bent  down  and  kissed  her  on  the 
brow,  murmuring  impassioned  thanks. 

This  was  altogether  a  compromising  and  unpre- 
cedented proceeding.  Mademoiselle  St.  Georges  was 
very  angry,  yet  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do  — 
her  nephew  elect  inspired  her  with  awe. 

Poor  little  Marguerite  from  that  moment  understood 
there  was  no  escape  for  her,  and  she  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate. 

Pastor  de  Lantry's  house  was  nearly  as  possible 
opposite  to  that  of  the  St.  Georges^  and  Fioretta, 
whose  bedroom  looked  into  the  street,  had  seen  Gustave 
arrive. 

He  had  never  visited  at  the  St  Georges',  and 
Fioretta,  who  never  could  see  a  man  and  woman  to- 
gether without  suspecting  a  love-affair,  at  once  set  it 
down  as  certain,  diat  the  proviseur  had  some  matri- 
monial project  in  his  head  regarding  Marguerite.  She 
ran  downstairs  to  Ismay  to  impart  her  conjecture. 

"If  he  marries  that  child,  he  is  a  wretch,"  said  the 
excited  Fioretta. 

"I  shall  pity  Marguerite,"  said  Ismay. 

"And  after  the  way  he  has  pursued  Louisa,  after 
all  the  public  attentions  he  has  paid  her,  getting  her 
talked  of,  and  keeping  other  people  off,"  went  on  Fio- 
retta, raging. 

"To  hear  you  talk,"  said  Ismay,  "any  one  would 
imagine  that  Madame  de  Yillemont  was  eager  to  many 
somebody  or  anybody." 

**I  shall  teW  M..  G^jstmawi  my  mind,"   said  Fio- 
retta. 
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"You  had  better  not  interfere,  it  is  no  business  of 
yours  —  I  am  sure  you  would  vex  Marc  if  you 
meddled  with  M.  Gastineau^s  private  affairs." 

"Marc  is  not  my  husband,  so  whether  he  is  pleased 
or  angry,  it  cannot  hurt  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Le  Cercle. 

AtiL  the  town  was  talking  of  Gostave  G-astinean. 
of  his  good  fortune,  of  his  marriage,  of  his  approaching 
departure.  The  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  his 
conversion  were  as  yet  only  mentioned  among  Mdlle. 
St.  Georges^  intimates.  As  many  visits  were  paid  and 
received  in  every  house  as  if  it  had  been  New  Year's 
time;  Bar  le  Due  was  thoroughly  roused.  Fioretta 
von  Ehrtmann's  voice  was  heard  loud  in  many  a 
salon;  she  told  everything  she  knew  of  Gustave's  early 
life,  of  his  first  love  and  disappointment,  and  wherever 
she  went  she  left  the  impression  that  Gastineau  was 
behaving  extremely  ill  to  Madame  de  Villemont;  she 
sacrificed  Louisa  to  do  a  bad  turn  to  Gustave. 

Severin  de  Pressy  was  Fioretta's  most  attentive 
auditor;  hitherto  he  had  neglected  his  opportunities 
for  flirtation  with  that  young  lady,  now  a  sort  of  in- 
timacy grew  up  between  them.  She,  finding  what 
subject  interested  and  kept  him  by  her  side,  never  let 
it  flag  for  want  of  matter.  One  day  she  betrayed  to 
M.  de  Pressy  that  Gastineau  had  meant  to  represent 
Louisa  in  the  heroines  of  his  novels;  the  burst  of  in- 
dignation with  which  Severin  received  this  piece  of 
information  surprised  Fioretta,  and  made  her  say,  — 

"For  Heaven's  sake  never  let  any  one  know  I  told 
jrou;  I  fancied  you  must  have  guessed  it  long  ago." 

"Lnpossiblel    l^o\i  <i.o\i\.^  TiaN^x  Vw^  ^0:^^%^  that 
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any  one  honoured  by  Madame  de  Villemont's  acquaint- 
ance would  identify  her  with  one  of  those  unhealthy 
creations!" 

Fioretta  said  in  an  off  hand  manner,  — 

''Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Lpuisa  really 

resembles  his  L s  or  his  Lucretias;  promise  not 

to  say  I  was  the  one  to  let  you  into  the  secret" 

"You  may  be  easy  on  that  point." 

Once  assured  that  she  herself  ran  no  risk  of  an- 
noyance, Fioretta  was  perfectly  easy  in  mind;  the 
excess  of  her  shallowness  made  her  unable  to  ap- 
prehend the  possible  results  of  the  activity  of  her  love 
of  intrigue. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  that 
Marc  de'Lantry  went  to  call  on  Gustave;  he  did  so  in 
consequence  of  a  report  which  had  reached  him  that 
M.  Gastineau  was  about  to  be  received  into  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  The  pastor  found  Gustavo  alone, 
and  with  anything  but  a  look  of  triumphant  happiness 
on  his  face.  The  light  of  the  late  autumn  day  was 
already  waning. 

"I  am  not  interrupting  you,  I  hope,"  began  Marc, 
observing  the  table  before  which  the  successful  man 
was  seated,  to  be  strewed  with  letters,  pamphlets,  and 
circulars. 

"Not  in  the  least:  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

And  this  was  really  the  case,  for  Marc  had  aroused 
Gustave  from  a  bitter  meditation;  he  was  in  the  state 
of  collapse  which  follows  the  end  of  a  struggle.  He 
was  a  successful  man;  he  had  achieved  renown,  social 
position;  he  had  achieved  his  vengeance  —  and  what 
then?  Why,  life  at  that  instant  seemed  to  \aH^^\»K!^ 
and  unpro£table;  bis  thoughts  liad  attay^Qi  Xi^'^^  ^a  '^^ 
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Rue  de  Varennes,  the  squalid  garret,  the  brutal  father^ 
the  over-worked  drudge  of  a  mother,  the  cowed  and 
beaten  children:  he  recalled  it  all,  and  also  the  one 
thing  that  had  brightened  and  softened  that  miserable 
atmosphere  for  him  —  the  lovely  little  girl  that  sat  on 
his  knee,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  her  rosy  cheek 
pressed  to  his,  doing  what  she  could  to  comfort  him. 
Oustave  had  shut  up  rancour  and  hatred  in  his  heart, 
and  his  heart  was  now  in  revolt  against  these  cruel 
guests;  he  was  suffering  from  his  own  hatred.  Little 
by  little  all  the  tender  recollections  he  had  so  sedu- 
lously striven  to  banish  came  stealing  back:  they 
gained  on  him. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Marc  de  Lantry  appeared. 

"Your  visits  are  so  few,  they  are  the  more  to  be 
prized,"  said  Gustave,  with  emphasis. 

"My  time  is  given  to  those  who  most  require  it," 
replied  Marc;  "I  have  little  leisure,  I  assure  you,  for 
making  calls  of  ceremony  or  pleasure." 

"Yet  your  duties  are  not  very  onerous?" 

"Pardon  me,  I  have  much  actively  to  do;  besides, 
I  must  study." 

"Study  —  what  for?" 

"For  my  sermons." 

"They  are  pretty  much  the  same  always,  are  they 
not?" 

"Why  have  you  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
for  yourself?" 

"I  am  not  a  hypocrite,"  said  Gustave.     "To  tell 
you  a  bit  of  my  mind,  I  look  upon  all  churches,  what- 
ever their  denomination,   as  nests  of  superstition;   all 
the  talk  of  freedoTa  oi  ^Q)\^d&\\fiA  among  Protestant 
preachers  —  humbugs  ^«^  ^^^  twsj^-^^^  ^s^vsL^^issk 
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flocks  just  as  much  as  Catholic  priests  do.  For  my 
part,  if  I  am  to  belong  to  a  church,  let  it  be  the 
Church  of  Rome;  it  is  logical  at  any  rate." 

"A  logic  which  forbids  the  use  of  your  own  reason 
and  free-will;  a  logic  to  which  yow,  Oustave  Oastineau, 
can  never  and  will  never  submit;  the  speech  you  have 
just  made  almost  makes  unnecessary  the  question  I 
have  come  to  ask  you.  In  your  present  state  of  mind 
you  are  incapable  of  feeling  the  force  of  arguments 
which  can  only  tell  on  a  free  heart  and  open  con- 
science; I  fear  that  to  whatever  church  you  openly  ad- 
here, it  will  be  a  mere  homage  paid  to  public  opinion. 
Many,  Gustave,  respect  and  admire  this  generation  of 
ours,  I  do  neither;  it  is  an  age  in  which  questions  are 
raised,  but  not  answered,  in  which  uncertainty  is 
thrown  on  every  doctrine,  and  even  the  holy  ramparts 
of  sacred  history  are  attacked,  as  though  they  were  a 
burden  on  the  souls  of  men;  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  most  cowardly  outward  conformity  to  the  ruling 
religion.  A  Eoman  Catholic  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  convinced  that  Protestants  are  right,  would 
not  openly  avow  his  conversion;  it  would,  maybe,  dis- 
tress his  family,  or  hamper  his  advancement,  so  he 
secretly  enters  the  fraternity  of  "libres  penseurs,"  and 
—  goes  publicly  to  mass.  Well,  that  is  bad  enough, 
but  I  can,  though  grieving  that  it  should  be  so,  allow 
for  the  influence  of  family  affection,  even  for  ambition, 
but  I  can  make  no  allowance  for  a  man  who  professes 
a  conversion,  to  further  a  stupid  petty  revenge  for  a 
wound  to  his  self-love!" 

Gustave  did  not  answer  immediately;  presently  he 
looked  at  Marc  with  hard,  dry  eyes,  and  said,  — 

"The  wound  was  not  so  wide  as  «t  Ooxa^Sa.  ^^^t^^ 
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but  it  was  big  enough  to  let  out  a  life;  she  turned  my 
heart  of  flesh  to  stone;  from  that  day  I  have  never  felt 
its  pulses  stir  for  any  woman;  my  eyes  have  never  seen 
a  glory  round  any  woman's  head.  I  am  young,  not 
yet  thirty,  and  I  cannot  love;  whose  the  fault  —  she 
has  stolen  my  share  of  the  fire  from  heaven,  the  only 
spark  of  divinity  we  possess!" 

"Then  you  do  not  love  Mdlle.  Marguerite?" 
Gustavo  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  — 
"I  am  not  indifferent  to  her.  The  spotless  purity 
of  a  young  girl  has  an  indescribable  charm  for  a  man 
like  me  —  a  rose  unsunned,  a  violet  of  the  woods. 
Your  suggestive  sister-in-law  once  likened  Mdlle.  Mar- 
guerite and  me  to  Gretchen  and  Faustus;  her  com- 
parison reminded  me  that  the  philosopher  and  the  devil 
both  agreed  that  the  attachment  of  a  simple  girl  was 
man's  greatest  boon.  I  mean  to  make  her  happy,  and 
I  daresay  I  shall  succeed.  She  will  always  feel  that 
she  is  not  sure  of  me  —  a  great  element  in  a  woman's 
happiness.  I  want  a  quiet  home;  I  wish  for  children; 
I  have  a  notion  that  parental  love  would  do  me  good; 
it  is  unknown  to  me;  perhaps  I  shall  live  to  deplore 
that  also.  I  see  by  your  face  that  every  word  I  utter 
adds  to  your  bad  opinion  of  me;  but  believe  me.  Marc, 
no  man's  actions  are  wholly  bad,  nor  wholly  good. 
Man's  feet  are  attached  to  the  earth,  but  his  head  rises 
towards  heaven.  Vindictive  and  selfish  as  you  think 
me,  I  have  been  merciful  enough  not  to  sacrifice  Ma- 
dame de  Villemont  to  the  purgatory  of  a  marriage  with 
me.  I  did  mean  so  to  punish  her;  I  have  not  done  it. 
I  had  loved  her  beyond  words,  then  hated  her  in- 
tensely. Love,  once  dead^  has  no  resurrection;  but  I 
shrank  from  watching  \)aft  ^^\*  i^^^  Hxws^  's^'y^  ^«.t 
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had  been  so  dear;  I  have  done  the  best  I  conld  for  her 
and  myself." 

"I  pity  you,"  said  Marc;  "but  having,  as  you  say, 
spared  Madame  de  Villemont,  why  sacrifice  an  inno- 
cent little  girl  to  a  heartless  marriage?  You  talk  of 
having  been  robbed  of  your  share  of  the  divine  gift; 
why  rob  another?  Are  you  not  afraid  that  Mdlle.  Mar- 
guerite may  wake  some  day  to  bring  the  same  accusa- 
tion against  you?" 

"I  shall  take  very  good  care  she  never  does  that," 
said  Gustave.  "It  is  men's  weakness  which  causes  the 
faults  of  women.  I  shall  make  myself  master  of  my 
wife's  heart  as  well  as  of  her  person.  I  know  of  what 
stuff  women  are  made." 

"I  don't  doubt  the  excellence  of  your  tactics  with 
a  coquette,  but  you  have  had  little  experience  of  single- 
minded  women;  they  carry  a  sort  of  Ithuriel  spear  with 
them.  The  interest  which  the  remembrance  of  your 
boyhood  still  keeps  alive,  must  be  my  apology  for 
having  come  to  expostulate  with  you."  Marc  took  up 
his  hat 

Gustave  said,  "Then  I  suppose  I  may  expect  a  re- 
fusal, were  I  to  request  you  to  officiate  at  my  marriage? 
It  would  go  against  your  feelings  to  give  me  the  nuptial 
benediction?" 

"It  would  be  my  official  duty  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, if  you  required  it,"  said  Marc.  "As  for  the 
blessing,  if  Christ  says,  bless  your  enemies,  how  could 
I  refuse  to  bless  you,  over  whom  I  sorrow,  but  not  in 
bitterness?    Adieu." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Gustave;  "our  conversation 
has  not  been  of  a  nature  to  make  a  man  good  company 
for  himself.    I  will  walk  so  far  with  you." 
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The  two  men  left  tbe  house  together. 

"Have  you  seen  Madame  de  Villemont?"  asked 
Gustavo,  abruptly. 

"No." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and  the  pastor 
fancied  that  Gustave  was  about  to  give  him  some 
painM  commission,  so  he  added  to  his  bare  nega- 
tive, — 

"Here  our  roads  part." 

Gustave  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"Tell  her,"  he  said,  "that  the  recollection  of  M. 
de  Villemont  separated  us  more  than  my  desire  for 
retaliation." 

"I  will  be  the  bearer  of  no  such  message,"  said 
Marc.    "Adieu." 

"Au  revoir,"  returned  Gustave,  and  took  his  way 
to  the  Cercle. 

Severin  de  Pressy  was  only  some  yards  in  the  rear 
when  Gustave  and  De  Lantry  separated.  De  Pressy 
had  been  striving  to  walk  off  the  irritation  product 
by  Fioretta's  revelations.  He  had  been  for  the  last 
hour  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  canal.  So 
uncomplaining,  so  considerate  of  others,  generous,  full 
of  intellect,  yet  modest  as  the  most  unlettered  could 
be,  brave  as  the  bravest  Frenchman,  he  was  surely 
worthy  of  Louisa's  love.  That  he  felt  something  of 
this,  he  showed,  by  the  constantly-recurring  thought, 
"I  could  have  borne  it,  had  she  given  her  affections 
to  one  of  a  noble  nature." 

At  this  moment,  as  he  caught  the  Bound  of  Gustavo's 

"Au  revoir,"  he  imagined  it  to  be  a  note  of  triumph. 

/Severin  recalled  the  feeble  old  woman's  rage,  Louisa's 

£[orrow-stamped  face,  asA  XJti^V^fet^^  ^€  Cain  suddenly 
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awoke  in  bis  breast.  His  agitation  was  so  violent  tbat 
be  bad  to  turn  back  on  bis  steps  to  regain  bis  self- 
command.  Five  minutes  later  be  bounded  up  tbe  stairs 
leading  to  tbe  billiard-room.  From  tbe  ante-room,  be 
could  bear  Gastineau's  trencbant,  domineering  voice, 
higb  above  all  tbe  otbers.  Wben  be  entered  tbe  billiard- 
room,  tbe  ex-proviseur  was  on  a  cbair  close  by  a  window 
leading  into  tbe  balcony,  tbe  ligbt  of  a  lamp  falling 
on  his  strongly-marked  features. 

Tbere  was  a  cborus  of  welcome  wben  De  Pressy 
walked  in. 

Gustave  put  out  bis  band,  as  did  several  otbers. 
Severin  turned  away  abruptly,  as  if  be  bad  not  remarked 
Gastineau^s  gesture  of  welcome,  and  sbook  bands  cor- 
dially witb  tbe  otber  men.  Gustave  was  visibly  em- 
barrassed. He  left  bis  seat  and  pretended  to  be  en- 
grossed by  a  searcb  among  tbe  newspapers  scattered 
about,  for  one  wortby  of  bis  attention;  be  ended  by 
selecting  one  a  week  old.  In  tbe  meanwbile,  Severin 
had  placed  tbe  balls  on  tbe  billiard- table,  and  taken 
up  a  cue.  Had  be  formed  any  plan  of  insulting 
Gastineau?    No  one  ever  knew. 

"Which  of  you  will  have  a  game  with  me?"  he 
asked. 

Two  persons  replied  at  tbe  same  instant  —  Gustave 
Gastineau  and  a  young  man  named  Louis  Lemonnier, 
who  bad  been  looking  over  the  whist-players.  Severin's 
eyes  glanced  disdainfully  at  Gustave,  and  fixed  on 
Lemonnier,  to  whom  be  offered  tbe  cue  he  was 
holding. 

"We  will  play  twenty,  if  you  like,  old  fellow,"  he 
said,  with  unusual  familiarity,  for  Severin^s  manner  was 
reserved,  except  to  intimate  friends. 

Once  atul  Again.  II,  Vi 
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The  game  began.  Gustave,  strongly  and  disagree- 
ably excited,  kept  moving  restlessly  near  the  players, 
a  prey  to  the  discomfort  a  man  feels  who  is  aware  that 
offence  is  intended,  and  yet  knows  not  how  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  offender. 

They  had  been  playing  some  minutes,  when  Lonis 
said,  — 

"Apropos  to  nothing,  have  yon  heard  that  Madame 
Dulau  has  at  last  thrown  off  her  weeds,  and  that  she 
is  going  to  resume  her  receptions?  Are  you  one  of 
her  set?" 

"No,"  said  Severin;  "you  meet  too. many  in  her 
salons,  whom  you  meet  nowhere  else;  people  who  seem 
to  go  only  for  the  supper  ^nd  the  lansquenet  that 
follows." 

Severin  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
Oastineau  was  one  of  Madame  Dulau's  intimates,  or 
habitues, 

"As  for  me,"  retorted  Gustave,  in  his  most  dictatorial 
manner,  "I  go  wherever  I  find  amusement." 

"Have  you  ever  observed,  Louis,"  continued 
Severin,  "how  many  people  there  are  in  the  world 
who  say  they  go  wherever  they  axe  amused,  and  who 
are  only  received,  because  their  folly  affords  amuse- 
ment?" 

This  time  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  Severin's 
intention.     Gustavo's  pale  face  became  scarlet. 

"M.  de  Pressy,"  he  called  in  a  loud  voice. 

Severin  had  his  back  to  Gastineau;  he  was  in  the 
act  of  pushing  his  ball,  and  was  holding  his  cue  hori- 
zontally. At  this  haughty  pronunciation  of  his  name, 
he  turned  sharply  round,  and  the  end  of  his  cue  hit 
Gastave's  hand  shaiipVy.  T\^^^\\aal\xft  powder  exploded. 
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Gastineau  snatched  the  cue  from  Severin,  broke  it 
in  two,  and  would  have  sent  the  pieces  at  Severin's 
head,  but  that  his  arm  was  caught  hj  Lemonnier. 

"You  are  an  insolent  fool,"  shouted  Gastineau,  with 
eyes  that  glowed  like  hot  coals;  "you  shall  answer  for 
your  insolence." 

Severin  still  retained  his  semblance  of  composure. 
Pale  and  haughty  he  approached  Gustave,  and  said, 
in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  contrasting  with  the  stormy 
tones  of  his  adversary,  — 

"I  am  at  your  orders;  I  shall  wait  at  home  to- 
morrow till  mid-day,  to  receive  any  friend  of  yours, 
only  if  you  do  not  wish  the  police  to  interfere  and 
save  you  further  trouble  with  me,  you  will  do  well  to 
moderate  your  voice." 

He  immediately  left  the  room  with  Louis,  and  one 
or  two  other  young  meij. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  made  you  provoke 
Gastineau?"  asked  Louis.  "He  seemed  inclined  enough 
to  be  civil  to  you." 

"I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  insulting  him," 
said  Severin.  "Dear  friends,  the  world  is  not  large 
enough  to  hold  us  both.  One  or  all  of  you  must  ar- 
range preliminaries  between  us." 

"But  explain  what  is  his  particular  oflPence?"  cried 
Jules  Gerard.  "You  are  not.  going  to  fight  simply 
because  you  don't  like  the  cut  of  his  features,  or  his 
coat.  It  is  clear  as  day  that  you  gave  all  the  provo- 
cation." 

"My  dear  fellow,  right  or  wrong,  I  am  going  to 
fight  him;  "all  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is  to  settle 
matters  for  me  with  M.  Gastineau's  friend.  Acce^jt 
whatever  weapons  be  proposes,  and  allo^  oi  tvc^  ^^«^ 
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beyond  the  morning  after  next.     I  should  have 
ferred  settling  the  matter  instanter,  but  I  have  set 
heart  on  going  to  Madame  de  Neuville^s  ball  to-mo: 
night.     I  would  not  die  without  seeing  two  or  t 
of  my  partners  again.^' 

"Die!"  exclaimed  Louis.    "What  an  idea!  the 
of  Greek  and  Latin  will  have  small  chance  &gi 
such  a  marksman  and  fencer  as  you!" 

Severin^s  answer  was,  — 

"He  is  a  successful   man,   and  have   you   n 
remarked  the  triumph  of  evil  here  below?" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Demi&re  InTitation  h.  la  Valse. 

It  had  been  £roin  Mrs.  Templar,  that  M.  de  Bla- 
ourt  first  heard  the  news  that  Gustave  Gastineau  was 
bout  to  be  married  to  Marguerite  St.  Greorges.  He 
ad  found  the  old  ladj  alone  in  the  salon,  walking 
p  and  down  the  room,  twisting  and  untwisting  the 
trings  of  her .  apron.  She  had  said  abruptly  to  the 
larquis,  — 

"Good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish;  I  have  given  him 
lesson  he  won't  easily  forget;  he  won't  show  his  face 
ere  again,  a  low-bom  rascal." 

M.  de  Blacourt  made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  per- 
3n  to  whom  she  alluded;  he  asked,  — 

"Has  the  proviseur  been  here?" 

"Hasn't  he?  He  fancied  he  had  only  Louisa  to 
eal  with!"  Here  Mrs.  Templar  laughed;  it  was  that 
ackle  which  belongs  to  bitter  angry  old  age.  "I  was 
p  to  his  tricks.  I  watched  him  through  the  keyhole, 
am  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  thank  God!  Can  you 
elieve  it,  he  dared  to  ask  my  daughter,  the  Vicomtesse 
e  Villemont,  to  mix  herself  up  in  his  paltry  affairs, 
)  ask  her  to  be  his  messenger?" 

"Taking  a  great  liberty  indeed,"  replied  the  mar- 
uis,  humouring  her.     "And  what  was  his  request?" 

"To  offer  his  hand  —  his  hand,  forsooth,  as  if  he 
ad  been  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Tou  know  Louisa 
jfused  a  crown  prince;  she  might  have.'wotn  «.  ctw^\^ 
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had  she  been  little  less  than  an  idiot  I  have  had 
very  hard  trials,  M.  de  Blacourt,  and  many  a  disap- 
pointment has  that  girl  given  me."  Mrs.  Templar 
was  whimpering.  "A  child's  ingratitude  is  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth,  and  the  sooner  I  am  tinder  the 
sod  the  better.  I  am  of  no  use;  she  despises  my  ad- 
vice." 

"No,  no,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt  "Louisa  can't  do 
without  you  yet;  only  this  morning,  she  was  saying 
she  should  like  to  go  to  Eome,  but  that  she  could  not 
go  without  you." 

"I  am  too  old  to  travel;  if  she  wants  to  do  that, 
she  must  manage  by  herself." 

"You  are  not  a  bit  too  old  to  do  anything  you 
like;  you'll  live  to  dance  at  your  grandson's  wedding." 

"Dance!  I  was  once  a  fine  dancer.  I  wonder  if  I 
could?"  and  she  actually  attempted  a  step. 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  yet  what  it  was  the 
proviseur  ask^d  Madame  de  Villemont  to  do?  You  and 
I  must  see  that  Louisa  is  not  imprudent." 

"She  is  so  wilful,"  said  Mrs.  Templar.  "I  give  it 
up,  trying  to  manage  her  —  I  begged  her  not  to  make 
or  meddle  in  his  afiPairs.  If  he  wants  to  marry  that 
doll-faced  Marguerite  St  G-eorges,  let  him  go  and  ask 
for  himself.  What  business  has  Louisa  with  it,  I  should 
Uke  to  know?" 

"You  are  right,  madame;  and  I  will  tell  Louisa 
so;  where  is  she?" 

"In  her  own  room;  she  has  got  a  headache  — 
always  has  one  when  she  can't  have  her  own  way. 
Louisa  is  violent,  M.  de  Blacourt  —  you  remember 
how  she  screamed  like  a  fury  when  I  came  back  from 
jBngland.     Time  ftie»  —  Mi^\\Ktfe  ^W  k  a  widow." 
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The  marquis  unconsciously  sighed.  Mrs.  Templar 
caught  the  sound  —^  she  chuckled. 

^^It  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence, 
monsieur;  the  heart  that  beats  fastest  and  loudest  will 
be  still  enough  thien;  what's  the  use  of  making  such  a 
fuss  about  this  and  that;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  and  be 
merry." 

M.  de  Blacourt  said,  — 

"I  will  not  disturb  Madame  de  Villemont,"  and 
hurried  away  from  the  sinister  old  woman. 

Louisa  was  a  sight  to  give  the  heartache;  but  if 
she  paled  and  flushed  at  every  moment,  her  voice  was 
firm,  and  her  attention  ready.  Nevertheless,  you  could 
see  by  the  distended  eye,  the  sudden  drawing  up  of 
the  figure,  accompanied  by  a  quivering  of  the  breath, 
the  pain  that  had  to  be  controlled.  The  maxquis  longed 
to  be  alone  with  her,  that  he  might  lead  her  to  give 
way  to  her  feelings.  Mrs.  Templar,  however,  remained 
a  fixture  in  the  room. 

After  dinner  the  old  lady  fell  asleep,  and  then  M. 
de.  Blacourt  said,  — 

"Shall  we  go  to  Eome?" 

"By  and  by  —  give  me  a  little  time  —  by  and 
by,"  repeated  Louisa,  adding  ■ —  "I  am  a  poor,  weak 
creature,"  and  she  looked  at  him  with  sad,  wide-opened 
eyes.  "I  shall  soon  get  over  it;  just  at  first  when 
masks  are  raised,  and  you  see  deformity  where  you 
expected  beauty,  it  gives  one  a  shock." 

"I  am  not  asleep,"  exclaimed  her  mother.  "I  hear 
all  you  are  saying  —  I  found  out  what  was  below  his 
mask  long  ago.  For  heaven's  sake,  show  some  proper 
spirit,  Louisa  —  marry,  my  girl  —  marry  a  rich  maxL 
with  a  grand  title,  and  dash  past  that  yxiX^ai  i^<5r«  ^a. 
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your  carriage  on  your  way  to  court.  Wouldn't  I  crush 
him."  And  Mrs.  Templar  lifted  her  foot  and  stamped 
passionately  on  the  floor. 

^^Poor  mamma!"  and  Louisa  kissed  her  mother 
fondly.  "I  have  given  you  so  much  vexation  —  we 
are  going  to  be  happy  now,  and  live  for  one  an- 
other." 

"Do  you  think  that  seeing  you  mope  away  your 
existence  is  the  way  to  please  me;  I  wouldn't  wear  the 
willow  for  any  man  breathing." 

M.  de  Blacourt  drew  Louisa  back  to  her  seat  Mrs. 
Templar  peered  into  her  daughter's  face  — 

"I  am  glad  you  are  not  crying.  If  you  could 
shed  a  tear  for  old  Gastineau's  son  I  would  disown 
you." 

"Mother,  mother,"  cried  Louisa,  "it  is  because  he 
is  not  worthy  of  a  tear  that  I  am  so  wretched." 

Mrs.  Templar  rose  from  her  seat,  and  said, 
sternly  — 

"Don't  talk  stuff;  in  my  day  no  woman  would 
have  owned  she  suffered  for  a  man."  And  she  left 
the  room." 


Fioretta  von  Ehrtmann  was  the  good-natured  Mend 
who  told  Madame  de  Yillemont  that  it  was  said  she 
was  breaking  her  heart  for  Gustave  Gastineau,  and 
that  no  one  expected  to  see  her  at  Madame  de  Nen- 
ville's  ball. 

"I  always  mtend^d  \i^  bft  there^"  said  Louisa;  "I 
will  take  you,  it  you  T^\^«i.'&^r 
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"That's  right,"  returned  Fioretta,  encouragingly. 

"My  dear  Fioretta,  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  to 
me  as  if  I  were  a  sick  child." 

"You  cannot  make  me  believe  that  you  don't  care; 
I  shall  always  take  your  part,  and  say  that  Gustave 
has  behaved  atrociously  ill  to  you." 

Louisa  shrugged  her  shoulders  —  she  knew  how 
it  was  to  argue  with  Fioretta,  or  to  try  to 
make  her  hold  her  tongue.  She  had  proposed  to 
chaperon  Mdlle.  von  Ehrtmann  to  have  an  excuse  for 
declining  M.  de  Blacourt  as  an  escort;  Louisa  had  a 
terror  of  any  meeting  between  the  marquis  and  M. 
Gastineau. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  she  received  other  visits. 
Madame  Bredy  and  another  lady  called,,  and  found 
Severin  de  Pressy  at  Clairefonds. 

He  had  wanted  to  make  sure  that  Louisa  would 
be  that  evening  at  Madame  de  Neuville's.  He  had 
entreated  her  to  promise  to  dance  the  last  waltz  with 
him,  and  when  she  hesitated  he  enforced  his  petition 
by  telling  her  that  he  was  going  away. 

"Are  you?  That's  sudden,  is  it  not?  I  hope  it  is 
on  account  of  promotion,"  said  Louisa. 

He  evaded  a  direct  answer,  and,  observing  this, 
she  did  not  push  the  subject  farther.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  lately  received  some  books  which  he 
thought  would  interest  her  —  might  he  send  them  to 
her,  and  would  she  kindly  take  charge  of  them  till 
his  return?  He  intended  they  should  remain  with  her 
as  a  souvenir,  whatever  the  length  of  the  journey  he 
went  We  all  struggle  against  being  forgotten.  He  had 
thought  it  possible  to  bring  LomBa  \io  «!«^  ^^  ^^ 
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was  sorry  they  were  not  to  meet  again  soon  —  even 
the  most  conventional  words  of  regret  from  her  lips 
would  have  been  a  consolation  to  him.  Madame  Bredy 
interrupted  them  —  she  was  full  of  gossip.  She  had 
just  come  from  Mdlle.  Chabot^s  messe  de  manage;  it 
had  been  highly  amusing  to  see  how  the  bridegroom 
fidgeted;  he  kept  talking  to  the  bride  all  through  the 
ceremony.  "It  is  a  love-match,  Madame  de  Villemont; 
that  will  please  you.  M.  Gastineau  was  there  —  some- 
body asked  him  if  he  was  taking  a  lesson  -^  he  stayed 
till  the  very  last  words." 

"As  for  the  sermon,"  said  Madame  Brady's  com- 
panion, "I  could  repeat  it  by  heart  —  it's  the  same 
M.  le  Cur^  has  preached  at  every  marriage  for  these 
last  five  years.  I  shall  beg  him  to  give  us  something 
new  when  Marguerite  St  Georges  is  married;  indeed 
he  must,  for  M.  Gastineau  is  a  Protestant."  And  then 
the  speaker  suddenly  stopped  short,  as  if  she  had  made 
a  blunder. 

Both  ladies  inquired  if  Madame  de  Villemont  was 
to  be  at  the  ball  that  evening,  and  the  inquiry  was 
made  in  a  tone  of  interest  which  proved  to  Louisa  that 
Fioretta  had  told  her  the  truth  as  to  there  being 
much  tittle-tattle  on  float  about  her  and  Gustave  Gras- 
tineau. 


When  Louisa  entered  Madame  de  NeuviUe's  salon, 
it  was  with  a  dread  of  seeing  the  proviseur.  A  quick 
glance  showed  her  he  was  not  among  the  group  of  men 
near  the  door.  Gustave  had  abstained  from  going;  he 
was  not  sure  lie  GoxxVSt  ^ioiaxaasA  Xosass^^sl  <«bssv^j^  to 
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meet  either  Louisa  or  De  Pressy  with  a  display  of 
indiflFerence. 

By  a  mere  accident,  Louisa  was  dressed  in  black 
lace  with  white  flowers  in  her  hair.  This  startled 
Severin,  for  he  was  seeking  omens  in  everything.  Be- 
tween the  dances,  he  went  into  the  card-room,  and  did 
what  he  had  never  done  before  —  betted  high.  He 
gained  every  bet;  he  had  said  in  his  heart,  we  shall 
see  if  fortune  be  on  my  side. 

He  avoided  Louisa  during  the  first  part  of  the 
evening;  the  draught  of  joy  he  should  quaff  in 
the  last  waltz  should  not  be  weakened  by  any  pre- 
vious sip. 

When  the  moment  came,  he  would  have  fain  put 
it  off;  half  an  hour,  at  most,  and  nothing  would  re- 
main of  his  happiness.  His  lips  twitched  nervously  as 
he  led  Louisa  to  a  place  in  the  circle;  he  turned  giddy 
as  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  then  they  whirled 
away  among  the  other  couples.  There  was  a  laugh; 
some  one  had  fallen;  a  fat  gentleman  was  on  the  floor, 
and  his  short-sighted  partner  put  up  her  eye-glass  to 
find  out  what  had  become  of  her  cavalier. 

"Never  mind,''  cried  Severin;  and  he  clasps  Louisa 
again,  and  her  fair  curls  come  waving  against  his 
cheek. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Louisa,  stopping;  "I  am  a 
poor  waltzer." 

She  had  perceived  something  strange  in  Severin's 
look,  and  she  wanted  to  get  away  &om  him. 

"We  will  go  slower,"  he  answered.  "It  is  the  last 
time  —  my  last  waltz  —  perhaps  I  shall  never  see 
you  again  —  be  good  to  me  th^  evenm^." 
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No:  certainly  what  she  had  feared  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  excitement.     They  went  on  again. 

"Press  your  hand  more  heavily  —  lean  on  me," 
he  said,  in  that  tone  which  inexpressible  tenderness 
imparts  to  the  voice. 

They  danced  to  the  last  note  of  the  music. 

"You  will  walk  about  a  little,"  he  said,  to  put 
off  the  evil  moment.  "Come  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
card-players." 

"Do  you  go  soon?"  asked  Louisa. 

"That  reminds  me,"  he  said,  without  answering 
her  question,  "that  I  have  left  the  books  I  mentioned 
to  you  this  morning,  directed  to  you.  You  will  receive 
them  to-morrow;  keep  them  till  I  come  back." 

She  looked  at  him  —  she  could  not  help  it.  Most 
of  us  have  heard  the  strings  of  a  silent  instrument, 
forced  to  respond  to  the  sounds  drawn  from  another. 
We  have  been  told,  if  we  do  not  know  it  from  our 
own  experience,  that  sometimes  a  note  sung  by  a 
powerful  voice  will  crack  the  glass  shades  of  candles 
in  the  same  room.  The  passionate  feelings  of  one 
human  heart  will  coerce  that  of  another  to  render  an 
answer.  Severin  saw  Louisa  change  colour  as  he 
spoke  to  her;  he  felt  her  for  an  instant  lean  heavily 
on  him,  then  seek  to  withdraw  her  arm  from  his. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said,  and  drew  her  hand  back  to 
its  former  resting-place.  She  was  on  his  left,  and  she 
could  feel  the  hard,  quick  throbs  of  his  heart.  A  sort 
of  desperation  of  grief  seized  her;  she  knew  what  ailed 
him;  it  brought  back  her  own  pain  in  its  frill  intensity, 
and  she  had  a  mad  inclination  to  cry  aloud  and  ask 
bim   how  he  daiei  lo  xasi^iL^ek  \\Kt  ^sqS&^  thna.    What 
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juld  she  do?  she  was  not  to  blame  that  he  was  un- 
appy. 

A  number  of  couples  hurried  by  to  form  a  quadrille. 

"Come  and  be  our  vis-^-vis,"  said  a  voice. 

"Will  you  dance?"  asked  Severin. 

"Oh,  no!" 

Louisa  had  taken  her  arm  from  his;  she  .was  no 
9nger  acted  upon  by  the  vibration  of  his  anguish. 

"Then  I  wiU  bid  you  farewell." 

She  offered  him  her  hand,  stammering,  — 

"I  am  sorry  —  I  hope " 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
le  end  of  her  phrase.  He  took  one  long,  yearning 
)ok  at  her  and  turned  away. 

What  a  weight  of  agony  we  civilized,  well-bred 
len  and  women  can  bear  without  a  cry? 

Louisa  sat  where  he  had  left  her,  thinking  — 
Were  other  women's  lives  as  full  of  incongruities,  of 
eartaches  as-  hers?  Madame  de  Neuville,  who  was 
)  mad  after  pleasure,  did  she  ever  weep?  Why  not? 
[ad  she  herself  not  been  whirling  giddily  a  quarter  of 
11  hour  ago;  her  step  as  light  as  if  her  heart  had  not 
een  heavy  as  lead?" 

"What  has  happened  to  you?"  asked  Fioretta, 
You  have  a  Niobe  look." 

"Have  I?" 

"Dear  me,  yes.     What  have  you  lost?" 

"Lost?  —  nothing." 

"Yes,  you  have;  you  haVe  lost  your  partner." 

"I  am  not  inclined  to  dance  any  more.  Are  you 
3ady  to  go  home?" 
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"Indeed,  no;  I  wouldn't  miss  the  cotillon  for  the 
world.  Don't  stop  for  me;  the  Bredys  or  some  one 
will  take  me  away  with  them.'' 

Louisa  was  led  to  her  carriage  by  one  of  the  young 
men  of  twenty,  who  seem  to  go  to  balls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  after  missing  cloaks  and  carriages. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

Margaret's    Votive    Offering. 

M.  DB  Blacourt  seldom  or  ever  saw  Louisa  until 
iter  mid-day.  Early  on  the  morning  after  the  ball, 
le  sent  a  message  begging  to  see  her.  He  waited  for 
ler  in  her  boudoir.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  his  face, 
he  tnew  that  something  dreadful  had  occurred. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked. 

"Severin  de  Pressy  is  dead  —  killed  in  a  duel  by 
I.  Gastineau." 

"And  the  cause?"   exclaimed  Louisa,  breathlessly. 

"A  woman,  of  course,"  he  said,  with  that  sudden 
levation  and  throwing  back  of  the  head  familiar  to 
im  when  indignant.  "Is  there  ever  any  other  reason 
or  a  man's  misfortunes?" 

Louisa  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears;  the  first  she 
lad  shed  since  Gustavo  had  taken  his  cowardly  revenge 
f  her. 

M.  de  Blacourt  did  not  appear  touched  by  her 
motion. 

"Ay,  ay,  women  have  an  old  leaning  towards  what 
J  evil.  Show  them  goodness  and  they  turn  from  it  — 
b  is  prosy  and  stupid;  wickedness  excites  Iheir  ima- 
ination,  there  is  nothing  in  goodness  to  whet  their  in- 
a.tiable  curiosity,  they  will  trample  on  and  forsake 
be  good  man,  and  cling  to  the  reprobate  —  struggle 
)r  him,  defend  him,  suffer  for  him,  die  for  him.  If 
ou  weep,  Louisa,  weep  for  yourself,  iv.o\.  iot  XJc^'^  ^ijcsNfc\» 
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dead.  Your  loss  is  greater  than  his ;  he  loved  you  with 
the  chivalrous  love  of  an  honourable  gentleman  — you 
were  far  dearer  to  him  than  himself  or  his  self-love." 

"I  do  weep  for  myself,"  said  Louisa;  "I  bring  mis- 
fortune on  every  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  me  — 
ah,  dear,  best  of  friends,  your  Louisa's  heart  is  broken; 
if  I  could  go  back  only  a  few  months  —  hopeless  — 
hopeless.  I  can  undo  nothing;  but  believe  me,  do  be- 
lieve me,  I  have  tried  to  do  right"  She  hid  her  head 
on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  sobbed  piteously. 

The  poor  marquis  was  ready  to  do  as  much.  He 
sat  down  by  her,  praying  her  to  forgive  his  bitterness; 
she  must  not  lay  a  stress  on  words  spoken  in  a  mo- 
ment of  angry  agitation  —  she  must  not  be  hard  on 
him.     "Come,  come,  they  must  make  friends  again." 

Louisa  turned  her  tear-stained  face  up  to  him,  and 
put  up  her  trembling  mouth  to  be  kissed,  just  as  she 
had  done  at  eight  years  old. 

Mrs.  Templar  coming  in,  asked,  "What  was  wrQng 
now?"  When  she  was  told  of  the  duel,  and  that 
Severin  had  been  killed,  she  exclaimed  in  her  broadest 
Scotch  accent,  "The  deil's  aye  kind  to  his  ain." 

No  one  had  thought  it  necessary  to  take  any  pre- 
caution in  teUing  Marguerite  St.  Georges  of  the  tragical 
event,  and  her  uncle  and  aunt  were  utterly  amazed 
when  they  saw  her  go  down  all  of  a  heap  on  the  floor. 
The  first  words  they  said  to  the  poor  girl  when  con- 
sciousness returned,  were,  "M  Gastineaa  is  quite  safe, 
there's  no  cause  for  anxiety." 

"M.  de  Pressy  is  dead?"  said  Marguerite,  in  a 
dreamy  voice. 

"My  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is,"  replied  Petite 
MamsLUj  wiping  \iet  e^^%.    ^^\  ^xa.  tkankfal    for  one 
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thing,  that  his  mother  died  last  year  —  how  proud  she 
was  of  her  handsome  boy." 

"He  really  is  dead?"  persisted  Marguerite. 

"He  was  killed  on  the  spot  M.  Gastineau^s  sword 
pierced  his  heart.  They  were  fighting,  my  dear,  and 
M.  Gastineau  had  to  do  his  best." 

Marguerite  drew  her  breath  sharp  between  her 
teeth. 

"Blessed  be  God,"  went  on  Petite  Maman,  "he  did 
not  suflFer  long." 

"I  will  go  upstairs,  aunt,"  said  Marguerite,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

Mdlle.  St.  Georges  looked  after  her  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  then  turned  her  eyes  inquiringly  on  the 
colonel. 

"It  will  put  off  the  marriage,"  he  said.  "Gastineau 
gave  himself  up  at  once;  he  is  in  prison  —  a  matter  of 
form;  he  will  be  sure  to  be  acquitted,  for  it  is  positive 
that  poor  De  Pressy  provoked  the  challenge." 

"Such  a  gentle-mannered  young  fellow  as  he  was; 
it^s  a  riddle  to  me  his  provoking  a  lamb.  What  do 
people  say  they  fought  about?" 

"Well,  it  is  whispered  that  it  was  about  Madame 
de  Villemont;  that's  what  the  women  think.  Young 
Liemonnier  told  me  that  Severin  came  to  the  Cercle, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  provoking  Gastineau." 

"  Then  what  makes  them  mix  up  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont's  name  in  the  matter?  Fd  lay  my  life  she  has  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  our  Marguerite." 

"You  had  better  look  after  Marguerite  hei:s»eK\  ^\sfe 
looked  dreadfulJy  iJ]  when  she  le&  t\ie  100x0.^ 

(///c/j  and  Again.   II,  A& 
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"I  know  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,"  returned 
his  sister;  *4et  me  alone,  colonel,  in  the  management 
of  the  house,  or  take  it  on  youi-self — there's  the  keys, 
and  there's  the  purse;  make  the  hest  of  them  botk" 

^^I  did  not  interfere. as  to  the  house;  I  reminded  you 
of  the  girl  upstairs."  And  the  colonel  took  his  hat,  and 
in  a  twinkling  had  escaped  from  the  domestic  storm  within. 

To  be  out  of  temper  is  the  way  some  very  good 
people  have  of  showing  their  grief,  and  Mdlle.  St 
Georges  had  an  angry  pain  at  her  heart  She  recol- 
lected Severin  as  a  child  and  as  a  school-boy;  she  had 
seen  him  grow  into  a  fine  young  man,  and  she  felt  an 
irritation  against  Gastineau,  which  she  was  conscious 
was  dangerous;  her  attack  on  her  brother  was  like  the 
opening  of  a  safety-valve. 

When  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  at  last  went  up  to  her 
niece's  room,  she  found  Marguerite  on  her  knees  before 
a  small  ivory  crucifix,  which  hung  over  a  small  ebony 
vase  for  holy  water  —  Marguerite's  treasures  and  in- 
heritance from  her  mother;  Petite  Maman  waited  in 
silence  till  Marguerite  rose  from  her  knees. 

"You  have  done  right  to  pray  — " 

Petite  Maman  stopped  at  sight  of  Marguerite's 
face;  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  wrist 

"You  are  feverish,  my  dear,  lie  down  and  keep 
quiet" 

"Thank  you,  aunt,  but  I  don't  at  all  want  rest; 
give  me  something  to  do  —  something  that  will  make 
me  move,  tire  me;  I  don't  want  quiet."  And  then 
she  burst  into  a  little  quick  sobbing.  ^^Do^  aunt,  some- 
thing to  do,  something  to  do!" 

"Come  downataM^  mth  me;,  will  you  go  out  for  a 
Tvalk?  Will  you  go  wadL  ^^^"^^ws^a  ^^X^^jsasRii.?" 
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"No  —  no  —  no!"  She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat 
3  so  hard!" 

"What's  so  hard,  my  poor  child?" 
"I  did  as  I  was  bid;  I  will  tell  you  some  day. 
e  me  something  to  do,  aunt,  pray!" 
A  real  strong  emotion  always  exercises  dominion 
the  time  being;  Mdlle.  St.  Georges  meekly  offered 
guerite  the  basketful  of  stockings  to  mend. 
'^I  can't  sit,  aunt;  something  to  do  in  the  kitchen." 
I  thither  Marguerite  betook  herself. 
Mdlle.    St    Greorges    remained    behind    with    the 
kings,  pondering  over  Marguerite's  agitation,  always 
ving  0t  the  same  conclusion,  that  she  could  not 
erstand  it. 

Madame  de  Villemont  and  Marguerite  were  both  in 
church  during  the  faneral  service  performed  for  M. 
Pressy.  People  wondered  to  see  Marguerite  there; 
was  in  deep  mourning,  and  so  far  from  not  seeking 
3rvation,  she  walked  steadily  down  the  nave  to  the 
Irs  surrounding  the  bier  on  which  the  coffin  rested; 
never  rose  from  her  knees  during  the  whole  cere- 
ly;  she  resisted  her  aunt's  entreaties  to  return  home, 

followed  the  procession  to  the  cemetery.  There 
in  she  managed  to  get  near  the  grave,  and  M.  de 
court,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  one 
:he  lowering  ropes,  observed  her  throw  something 
»  the  grave;  when  every  one  was  moving  away,  she 
ained  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot;  the  marquis  offered 
his  arm,  and  led  her  away  to  Colonel  St.  Georges. 
Marguerite's  conduct  was  much  commented  on,  and 
Y  generally  blamed;  every  one  was  of  o^AJoisstL  ^^waX. 

of  consideration  for  her  betrotlied  «Vift  oroi'^^.  ^» 
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have  stayed  at  home,  at  all  events  avoided  doing  any- 
thing that  challenged  public  attention.  The  colonel 
and  Mdlle.  St  Georges  were  scandalized  and  grieved, 
but,  as  they  confessed  to  their  friends,  Marguerite  had 
never  been  herself  since  the  dueL 

"And  no  wonder,"  said  those  who  received  this 
confidence;  "never  was  a  more  awkward  situation  for 
a  girl;  still  it  would  be  better  if  she  could  be  induced 
to  imitate  Madame  de  Yillemont^s  avoidance  of  aD 
occasions  for  drawing  on  herself  any  remarks." 

Louisa  had  made  many  attempts  to  see  Marguerite 
—  had  written  to  beg  her  to  come  to  Clairefonds,  bnt 
Marguerite  charged  her  aunt  to  excuse  her  to  Madame 
de  Villemont  Mdlle.  St  Georges  was  to  say  that 
Marguerite  was  trying  to  recover  her  spirits,  to  regain 
composure;  that  she  could  not  see  Madame  de  Ville- 
mont without  a  recurrence  to  distressing  and  painful 
topics;  as  soon  as  she  had  thoroughly  mastered  her 
grief,  she  would  go  to  Clairefonds. 

It  is  according  to  circumstances  and  characters  that 
passions  reveal  themselves;  they  may  have  smouldered 
for  years,  and  then  burst  forth  with  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  lightning.  This  was  too  evidently  Mar 
guerite's  predicament;  but  for  Severin's  cruel  death 
she  might  never  have  known  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  her  feelings  for  him. 

M.  de  Blacourt  again  urged  Louisa  to  leave  Bar 
le  Due;  he  could  not  at  first  fathom  the  cause  of  her 
unwillingness  to  go  away  from  a  place  so  fraught  with 
painful  recollections  for  her,  and  indeed  for  them  all; 
at  last  she  ex^lam^d  to  him  that  she  would  not  mov» 
until  after  Grusta^e'a  \xvaN.  ^^  ^^'st,  . 
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"Public  opinion,"  she  said,  "is  hard  upon  him;  I 
wish  to  remain  in  his  neighbourhood  in  case  that  I 
could  be  of  use  to  him." 

"And  afterwards?" 

"Anywhere  you  like,"  she  said,  and  voice  and 
gesture  expressed  the  indifference  she  felt. 

One  day  early  in  October,  M.  de  Blacourt  an- 
nounced to  Louisa  that  he  was  going  to  St.  Mihiel  to 
attend  Gastineau's  trial. 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

"Kemember,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  not  guiltless  in 
tlie  matter;  it  was  my  folly  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  his  sorrow  and  wrong-doing." 

"False  reasoning,  my  dear.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  his  celebrity.  It  is 
the  bad  seed  in  the  man's  own  heart  which  has  brought 
forth  the  evil  fruit." 

"I  know  I  am  about  to  ask  a  great  deal  of  you," 
she  said;  "but  for  the  ease  of  my  conscience,  if  you 
see  a  need  for  it,  give  him  your  support  —  if  you 
merely  own  him  as  an  acquaintance  —  it  must  do 
good." 

"He  will  not  require  my  assistance,  but  if  I  see 
a  reason  for  putting  myself  forward,  I  will  do  what  I 
can  for  your  sake." 

"Thank  you;  I  am  very  grateful." 

The  same  evening  M.  de  Blacourt  brought  Louisa 
the  news  of  Gustavo's  having  escaped  with  merely  a 
fine  of  three  thousand  francs.  It  had  been  clearly 
proved  that  De  Pressy  had  used  provocation,  which 
allowed  of  the  plea  of  extenuating  ciiex»a&\a.TiR.^^.  ^W^ 
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procureur  royale  prosecuted,  and  confined  himself  to  a 
bare  statement  of  facts  —  there  had  been  no  pleading 
against  the  accused  —  St  Georges  was  present,  but 
there  had  been  no  call  upon  either  of  them  for  any 
protestations  of  good  opinion.  In  common  justice, 
the  marquis  must  admit  that  poor  Severin  did  not 
leave  M.  Gastineau  any  altematiye  but  to  fight.  ' 

Louisa  put  no  further  questions.  After  a  little 
she  said,  — 

"I  will  begin  my  preparations  for  leaving  this; 
I  have  had  plenty  to  make  me  dislike  it;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  gives  me  real  pain  only  to  think  of  going 
away.     I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  come  back  again.^' 

^^No  doubt,"  said  the  marquis,  who  wished  to 
encourage  her  to  seek  change  of  scene. 

"I  am  going  because  I  see  you  are  anxious  that 
I  should,"  she  said;  "have  you  &xed  where?" 

"I  thought  it  was  settled  we  should  winter  in 
Rome  —  we  must  first  go  to  Paris,  and  take  our 
final  departure  firom  thence." 

"You  must  undertake  to  persuade  mamma,"  she 
said,  and  then  the  subject  dropped. 

About  a  week  afterwards  Marguerite  St  Georges 
came  to  see  Madame  de  Yillemont  —  Louisa  was  in 
her  own  room,  busied  sorting  books  and  music  — 
what  she  meant  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  behind. 
Marguerite  was  very  much  agitated  when  she  first 
came  in  —  breathless  and  unable  to  speak.  Madame 
de  Yillemont,  taken  by  surprise,  was  embarrassed  also. 

Marguerite  was  the  first  to  begin  the  conversa- 
tion, — 
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"So  it  is  true  that  you  are  going  away." 

"And  it  is  also  true  that  I  am  sorry  to  go,  Mar- 
guerite." 

"When  do  you  leave,  madame?" 

"Not  till  the  middle  of  November;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  necessary  —  a  good  many  things 
to  settle." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  not  going  sooner;  I  have 
come  with  a  petition  —  one  that  I  do  not  think  you 
will  refuse." 

"I  would  not  deny  you  anything  in  my  power  to 
grant  you,  dear." 

"First,  will  you  tell  me  about  M.  Gastineau?" 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  know?"  asked  Louisa. 

"You  were  very  old  friends,  were  you  not?"  and 
Marguerite  looked  Louisa  full  in  the  face. 

Louisa  sat  thoughtful  for  a  few  minutes,  then  she 
said,  —  ' 

"Yes,  it  is  right  you  should  understand  it  all:  I 
was  a  very  little  child  when  we  first  saw  one  another; 
his  father  and  mother  lived  in  the  same  house  as  we 
did;  his  father  taught  me  French,  and  that  brought 
Gustavo  and  me  together  as  playfellows.  At  that 
time  we  loved  one  another  very  dearly:  his  father 
was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  Fieschi^s  machine,  and 
his  mother  fell  into  great  distress.  They  all  left 
Paris,  and  so  did  we,  and  we  never  met  or  heard  of 
one  another  till  five  years  later  —  when  I  was  four- 
teen. It  was  in  Switzerland;  my  mother,  by  chance, 
took  the  house  next  to  that  of  Gustavo's  uncle.     I 
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was  very  glad  to  see  Gustave  again,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  for  him;  lie  was  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  working 
hard  to  save  money  out  of  his  salary  to  enable  him  tc 
return  to  Paris.  I  saw  him  very  often,  and  he  aske^ 
me  to  teach  him  English,  that  he  might  get  bettei 
paid,  and  I  did,  and  that  made  us  more  companioiu 
than  ever."  *. 

Here  Louisa*  stopped  —  her  colour  rose,  and  hei 
breath  came  short;  Marguerite  remained  perfectly  still 
with  her  eyes  riveted  on  Louisa. 

"I  believe  I  loved  Gustave  with  the  same  love  ] 
had  had  for  him  as  a  child;  I  never  thought  of  an^ 
other  kind  of  caring;  but  he  was  older,  and  he  love< 
me  differently;  his  cousin  Claire  used  to  joke  me  an( 
tease  me  about  him,  but  I  tried  not  to  believe  hei 
He  used  to  tell  me  of  his  plans,  and  how  he  wa 
already  writing;  he  said  one  day  that  it  was  all  fo 
me,  and  that  he  could  die  for  me.  I  was  very  sorry 
I  had  an  afPection  for  him,  though  he  will  never  be 
lieve  that  now."  Louisa's  voice  broke.  "Oh!  Mai 
guerite,  I  was  a  foolish,  untaught  girl,  allowed  to  rui 
about  wild;  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  Gustave  unhappy 
so  I  promised  him  in  secret  to  wait  three  years  befor 
I  married.  I  said  this  to  comfort  him  —  only  t 
satisfy  him,  and  prevent  his  looking  as  if  he  wer« 
going  to  kill  himself;  and  then  we  came  to  Paris,  an( 
so  did  he;  and  now  here  is  the  mean  part  of  my  con 
duct:  though  I  knew  he  was  of  more  real  worth  thai 
half  the  people  I  saw,  I  was  ashamed  of  him  — 
ashamed  of  his  dress,  ashamed  of  his  ugliness.  I  ough 
to  have  gloried  in  his  courage,  in  his  perseverance 
in  bis  self-denial.    I  ^^s  ^lad^  yes,  glad,  to  do  as  mj 
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motlier  bid  me,  and  break  my  promise  to  him.  I  did 
it  unkindly,  and  he  has  never  forgiven  me." 

Marguerite  exclaimed,  — 

"Why  should  he  have  begged  you  to  ask  me  to 
marry  him?" 

"Marguerite,  dear,"  said  Louisa,  "all  that  he  has 
of  good  is  his  own;  if  he  has  shown  unforgiveness  to 
me,  I  deserved  it.  Make  allowances,  dear,  for  his 
harsh  manner:  he  has  suffered  much,  been  soured  and 
embittered  by  me.  You  will  be  patient  and  kind, 
dear,  for  my  sake:  you  love  me.  Marguerite,  don't 
you?" 

Marguerite  covered  her  face  —  she  wept,  but  she 
did  not  say  yes. 

"I  love  you,  Marguerite;  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
I  bear  you,  be  patient  with  him;  he  would  have  been 
happy  and  good  but  for  me.  I  taught  him  to  despise 
women;  teach  him,  my  darling,  what  a  good  woman 
is?"  There  was  an  angelic  smile  on  Louisa's  face  as 
she  said  these  last  words. 

Marguerite  leaned  forward  and  kissed  Madame  de 
Villemont  on  the  mouth;  when  she  had  first  come  in, 
she  had  barely  allowed  her  friend's  lips  to  touch  her 
cheek. 

Louisa  clasped  Marguerite  in  her  arms,  and  then 
they  both  began  to  cry  and  call  each  other  by  tender 
names. 

"You  are  very  thin,  Marguerite,"  said  Louisa, 
laying  her  hand  on  Marguerite's  shoulders. 

"I  am  quite  well,"  retumed]jMarga«d\a^  V'WJi^c^^ 
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'^Madame  de  Villemont^  I  have  come  to  ask  yoa 
to  go  with  me  to  the  Maine  the  day  I  am  married?" 

Louisa  hesitated. 

*^M.  Gastineau  might  not  like  it.^' 

'^I  beg  it  as  the  greatest  favour;  if  he  loves  me, 
why  should  he  mind  your  being  present?"  Marguerite 
spoke  with  the  sudden  heat  of  one  whose  nervons 
system  is  too  irritable  to  allow  of  her  bearing  contra- 
diction. 

Louisa's  face  lighted  up  with  the  same  sweet  smile 
which  had  touched  Marguerite's  heart  a  few  minutes 
back. 

"I  promise,"  she  said.  "Are  you  to  be  married  in 
church  the  same  morning  you  go  to  the  Mairie?" 

"No,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"And  when  is  it  to  be?"  asked  Louisa. 

"I  will  let  you  know  a  day  or  two  before  — 
good-by." 

"I  hope  I  shall  often  see  you  now,  Marguerite." 

Marguerite  shook  her  head. 

"I  would  rather  not;  I  do  love  you,  and  you  must 
not  imagine  I  have  any  unkind  feeling  to  you,  Ma- 
dame de  Villemont,  but  indeed,  it  is  better  for  me 
that  we  do  not  meet  till  that  day!"  Marguerite  was 
trembling  with  excitement  "DonH  be  angry  with 
mel" 

"No,  indeed,  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry;  I  have 
a  keepsake  for  you.  Marguerite." 

"Not  to-day,  not  to-day."  Marguerite  stooped  and 
kissed  Louisa's  hand. 
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As  she  went  away,  Madame  de  Villemont  thought, 
"Poor  child!  she  is  jealous  of  me,  of  me  —  women's 
hearts  are  strange  things,  ill  to  satisfy,  craving  for 
more,  even  in  the  full  bloom  of  love!" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  GiTil  Marriage. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November 
that  Louisa  received  a  line  from  Marguerite,  — 

"The  hour  is  ten  to-morrow  at  the  Mairie." 

To  say  that  Louisa  was  not  agitated  would  he  to 
exaggerate;  she  had  been  schooling  herself  for  the  oc- 
casion ever  since  she  had  yielded  to  Marguerite^s  en- 
treaty; nevertheless,  she  had  now  a  momentary  reaction 
—  she  was  indignant  that  this  trial  should  be  forced 
on  her;  recollections  of  her  own  repentance  and  love 
and  expiation  made  her  heart  full.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  brought  herself  to  write  in  answer,  — 

"I  will  be  punctual,^*  and  then  she  had  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  draining  to  the  dregs 
the  bitter  cup. 

She  spoke  of  Marguerite's  request  to  Mrs.  Templar 
and  M.  de  Blacourt  with  perfect  self-possession. 

"What  impudence!"  exclaimed  the  former. 

M.  de  Blacourt  waited  to  hear  how  Louisa  had  de- 
cided. 

"Of  course  I  have  agreed  to  go,"  continued  she; 
"I  don't  ask  you  to  accompany  me,"  turning  to  the 
marquis.  "I  should  even  decline  your  escort,"  she 
went  on;  "there  is  no  cogent  reason  why  you  should 
give  your  countenance  to  M.  Gastineau  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage,  and  it  might  even  seem  a  slight  to  poor 
M.  de  Presses  memorjV 
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"I  can  see  no  more  cause  for  your  than  for  my 
going,"  returned  M.  de  Blacourt. 

''Marguerite  made  me  promise.  I  should  not  like 
it  to  be  said  that  I  was  afraid  to  go." 

"Very  unlikely  that  Mdlle.  Marguerite  or  her  aunt 
should  say  anything  unkind  of  you." 

"Fioretta  would  certainly  not  spare  me." 

"I  warned  you,  long  ago,  against  that  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Templar.  "I  always  told  you  to  keep  clear  of 
her." 

"I  have  been  too  fond  of' having  my  own  way," 
replied  Louisa,  gently. 

"It's  very  well  to  say  so,  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
think  as  you  speak.  Don't  go  near  those  people  to- 
morrow." 

"I  promised  Marguerite." 

"I  thought  so;  catch  you  without  a  reason  for  doing 
as  you  please.  And  you  mean  to  go  alone?  How  do 
you  know  but  that  you  may  be  insulted?" 

"M.  de  Lantry  will  be  there,  he  will  look  after 
me. 

"He's  going  too,  is  he?  a  pretty  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship for  you!" 

"He  goes,  mamma,  in  his  professional  capacity." 

"You  redly  do  not  wish  me  to  accompany  you?" 
asked  the  marquis. 

"Decidedly  no." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  wear?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Templar.  "Don't  be  silly,  putting  on  something  simple, 
by  way  of  not  outshining  the  others.  You  are  full  of 
that  sort  of  sentimental  nonsense,  and  much  good  it 
has  done  you.  A  handsome  dress  always  produces  its 
effect." 
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"You  shall  choose  what  I  wear  yourself,  mamma." 
"Oh,  yes:  now  we  have  got  our  own  way,  wtf  can 
be  all  that  is  yielding.  Tou  must  go  in  your  own  car- 
riage, I  insist  on  that;  ring  the  bell,  and  give  orders 
that  it  shall  be  properly  cleaned,  and  desire  Jacqnot 
to  make  himself  as  smart  as  he  can.  The  idea  of  your 
not  allowing  him  to  wear  livery,  not  even  a  cockade! 

—  another  of  your  ridiculous  freaks,  as  if  you  or  any 
one  else  can  make  folks  equal;  there  are  ranks  and 
degrees  in  heaven,  and  nothing  can  prevent  servants 
from  being  servants."     • 

Louisa  was  only  too  thankM  that  her  mother^s 
thoughts  should  run  on  the  carriage  and  on  her  dress. 

The  following  morning  was  as  beautiful  a  morning 
as  one  could  wish  for  a  wedding-day.  The  weather 
was  more  like  that  of  opening  spring  than  of  dying 
autumn.  The  variegated  leaves  still  on  the  trees  glit- 
tering in  the  sun  had  a  false  air  of  youth;  a  soft  south 
wind  was  blowing,  and  an  early  shower  had  moistened 
the  earth,  from  which  arose  a  grateful  aromatic  per- 
fume. 

Louisa  was  dressed  according  to  her  mother's  taste 
in  a  rich  dark  blue  silk,  which  enhanced  the  beauty  of 
her  clear  fair  complexion  —  her  inward  flutter  sent  a 
delicate  flush  to  her  cheeks,  which  brightened  her  eyes 

—  her  bonnet  was  a  structure  of  gauze  from  Paris, 
that  did  not  hide  her  pretty  rebellious  curls.  It  was 
a  study  to  watch  Mrs.  Templar  as  she  presided  over 
the  adorning  of  her  daughter.  If  Louisa  had  been  the 
bride  herself,  her  mother  could  not  have  been  more 
anxious.  When  Louisa  turned  to  her  and  said,  "Shall 
I  do,   mamma?"  T^xid^,  «>.dTQix«.tioii^  triumph,  all  ap- 

jpeared  on  tlie  oldlaiy'^  «\xQ.\i^^  m«£^^^  ^%r.^. 
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"Yes,  you'll  do,"  she  said,  slowly.  "There's  rather 
difference  between  you  and  that  moonfaced  Mar- 
uerite;  but  *  comparisons  are  odorous,'  as  Mrs.  Mala- 
rop  says.  Oh!  what  a  fool  you  have  been,  Louisa, 
at  it's  no  use  lamenting,  —  what  can't  be  cured  must 
e  endured  —  go  and  show  yourself  to  M.  de  jBla- 
Durt,  but  don't  go  away  till  I  have  seen  you  again; 
lere's  plenty  of  time." 

To  Louisa's  dismay  and  astonishment,  Mrs.  Tem- 
lar  joined  her  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  with  her  cloak 
nd  bonnet  on.  * 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  see  the  play  played 
ut  I  have  no  idea  of  trusting  you  in  such  company 
dthout  me:  you  look  at  my  dress  — I  am  well  enough 
)r  Gustave  Gastineau;  he  does  not  expect  the  honour 
am  about  to  do  him.  Come,  come  along,"  and  Mrs. 
.^emplar  tripped  lightly  down  the  stairs. 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt,  half 
lughing;  "perhaps  it  is  better  that  she  should  ac- 
ompany  you." 

The  hired  carriage  conveying  the  bride  and  her 
ncle  and  aunt  was  just  passing  as  Madame  de  Ville- 
lont's  coup^  reached  the  top  of  the  street  Mrs.  Tem- 
lar  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  nodded,  and 
raved  her  hand  gaily.  Further  on  they  came  up  with 
le  pastor  and  Fioretta  on  foot;  Mrs.  Templar  again 
ent  through  the  same  dumb  show  of  pleasure.  When 
tie  drew  her  head  in,  she  laughed  that  painful  hys- 
irical  giggle  which  always  made  Louisa  shiver. 

"What  a  surprise  it  will  be  to  the  bonny  bride- 
room  to  see  me,  eh,  Louisa?  I  am  one  of  his  oldest 
lends  —  hia  iriend,   when  he  tai  tvoX.  ^  ^^^  \si\sNS. 
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foot  —  I  suppose  he  has  fine  varnished  boots  now, 
like  a  gentleman?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Louisa,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  said. 

"There's  a  proverb  in  my  country,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Templar,  "that  you  can't  make  a  race-horse  out  of  a 
cart-horse,  stable  him  and  groom  him  and  train  him 
ever  so  well." 

"Mamma,  you  will  not  say  anything  unkind  at  the 
Mairie,  for  Marguerite's  sake;  it  would  seem  a  sort  of 
treachery  in  me." 

"My  dear,  I  am  unburdening  my  mind  to  you.  As 
for  Gustavo  Gastineau,  my  presence  will  be  worth 
volumes  of  speeches  to  him." 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Templar  could  see 
Marguerite  entering  the  Mairie  in  a  plain  straw  bonnet 
and  her  little  checked  blue  silk  dress. 

"It's  only  to  be  the  civil  marriage  to-day,"  said 
Mrs.  Templar.  "There  was  no  occasion  for  Marc  de 
Lantry  to  come  bustling  here,  and  with  that  busybody 
Fioretta." 

Marc  at  this  instant  came  up  and  handed  out  the 
ladies  from  Clairefonds. 

"How  wonderfully  got  up  we  are,"  whispered 
Fioretta  to  Louisa.  "You  are  determined  to  outshine 
the  bride.     What  could  have  brought  your  mother?" 

"  Her  own  wish."    A  quick  glance  informed  Louisa 

that  Gustavo   was   present,    between   two    gentlemen, 

evidently  strangers  and  with   the  stamp  of  Paris  on 

them.     He    seemed  startled  at  seeing  her.     She  had 

taken   it   for   grant^i  \)ci^\.  V^  ^^\s^^  V«n^  \5Xss^^fni  of 
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kfarguerite's  invitation  to  her  to  be  present;  then  Louisa 
aw,  as  women  see,  without  looking,  that  his  two 
fiends  spoke  to  Gustave  manifestly  about  her,  for  the 
yes  of  all  three  were  fixed  on  her. 

Gustave  was  pale  and  thin;  an  air  of  sufFering  per- 
vaded his  whole  appearance.  Louisa  was  sorry  for 
[im. 

The  friendliness  of  the  maire  to  the  company  as- 
embled,  froze  into  the  stiffest  politeness,  when  he  had 
0  address  the  bridegroom. 

Louisa  was  sorry  for  him  again. 

At  last  the  official  ceremony  commenced. 

Gustave"  and  Marguerite  advanced  to  the  table 
►efore  which  the  maire  had  taken  his  seat.  M.  le  Maire 
hen  commenced  reading  aloud  that  portion  of  the  Code 
^apol^on,  relating  to  the  duties  which  the  law  imposes 
n  husbands  towards  wives  and  on  wives  towards  hus- 
►ands.     That  concluded,  he  said,  — 

"M.  Gustave  Gastineau,  native  of  the  canton  of 
reneva,  furnished  with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  his 
ole  surviving  parent,  having  had  his  banns  of  marriage 
uly  published  at  the  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame  in 
biis  town,  and  also  a  notice  in  writing  of  his  intentions 
f  marriage,  duly  affixed  to  the  walls  of  this  Mairie,  is 
ow  about  to  contract  a  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Marguerite 
Helestine  St.  Georges." 

The  maire  then  turning  to  Gustave  Gastineau, 
Edd  — 

"Will  you  take  this  woman,  Marguerite  Celestine 
t  Georges,  for  your  wife?" 

Onee  and  Again,  lU  19 
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Gustave  answered  in  a  strong  voice,  "I  will." 

Addressing  Marguerite,  the  maire  put  the  question 
to  her,  — 

"Will  you.  Marguerite  Celestine  St  Georges,  take 
this  man,  Gustave  Gastineau,  for  your  husband?" 

Marguerite^s  breath  came  loud  and  hard,  she  rubbed 
her  hands  on  one  another,  shifted  her  feet,  looked 
down,  then  suddenly  raising  her  eyes  to  the  magis- 
trate's face,  she  distinctly  said,  "No,"  and  stood  like 
one  transfixed. 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  profound  silence;  you 
might,  as  the  saying  is,  have  heard  ti  pin  drop.  Im- 
mediately after  followed  a  buzz  of  agitated  voices: 
Mdlle.  St.  Georges  and  the  colonel  were  vehemently 
questioning  and  expostulating  with  Marguerite. 

"The  biter  bit,"  came  from  Mrs.  Templar  in  English, 
luckily  only  understood  by  Louisa,  perhaps  by  Gus- 
tave, but  he  showed  no  sign  of  having  heard  the  com- 
ment. 

He  began,  "Monsieur  le  Maire"  —  every  tongue 
was  hushed  —  "Monsieur  le  Maire,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  occasion  to  detain  you  here 
longer.  I  respect  Mdlle.  Marguerite  St.  Georges*  de- 
cision. 

He  bowed  to  all  the  party.  He  stood  alone  like 
one  deserted.  His  eye  caught  that  of  Louisa;  she  went 
up  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  grasped 
it  tightly,  saying,  — 

"  You  did  not  know  her  intention." 

"On  my  word,  I  did  not." 

"I  deserve  it,"  he  said,  gently. 

She  was  very  sorry  for  lam;  her  ^yes  filled  wifli 
tears. 
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"God  bless  you,  Madame  de  Villemont."  And  he 
went  out  by  himself.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  disperse. 


Mrs.  Templar  described  the  whole  scene  with  in- 
finite relish  to  M.  de  Blacourt;  she  looked  and  spoke 
more  like  herself  than  she  had  done  for  many  a  day. 
She  wound  up  thus,  — 

"I  am  heartily  glad  of  it;  it's  poetical  justice,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  The  recollection  will  soothe  the 
rest  of  my  life.  It  turned  my  blood  to  see  that  villain 
prospering  in  everything." 

"Poetical  justice,  like  all  justice,  my  dear  madame, 
does  not,  in  striking  the  unjust,  spare  the  just." 

"He  is  punished,  that's  sufficient  for  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Templar.  "It  is  curious,  M.  de  Blacourt,  but  it  is 
a  fact  I  can  verify,  whoever  injures  me  comes  to  evil." 

M.  de  Blacourt  avoided  any  direct  reply  to  this 
assertion;  Mrs.  Templar,  he  saw,  was^ relapsing  into 
her  usual  moody  flightiness. 

"What  was  Marguerite's  reason  for  making  her 
refusal  so  public?"   asked  the  marquis  of  Louisa. 

"That  does  not  concern  us,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tem- 
plar;  "the  result  was  all  that  could  be  wished." 

M.  de  Blacourt's  question  was  one  very  generally 
put:  —  Why  had  Marguerite  chosen  to  make  her 
refusal  so  insultingly  public? 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  that  had  been 
intended  for  her  marriage.  Marguerite  retired  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Dames  Dominicaines,  and  from  thence 
sent  a  message  to  Madame  de  Yillemont,  begging  to 
see  her.  Mar^erite  was  in  a  higli  atat^  oi  «xK\X.^'BWBQ^.^ 
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her  whole  appearance  had  undergone  a  sadden  change; 
the  red  and  white,  once  so  cunningly  mingled  in  her 
young  face,  was  gone  —  where  the  hot  feverish  flush 
was  not,  the  skin  had  a  yellow  tint.  There  was  an 
almost  defiant  expression  in  Marguerite's  eyes,  which 
were  so  sunken  as  to  make  her  forehead  look  more 
prominent  than  ever. 

"I  am  in  disgrace  with  everybody,"  she  began. 
"But  I  don't  regret,  I  glory  in  what  I  have  done. 
They  will  get  tired  in  time  of  railing  at  me.  His  own 
play  put  it  in  my  head  how  to  turn  the  tables  on  him, 
I  caught  him  in  his  own  trap.  My  aunt  says  I  have 
broken  her  heart;  I  wish  mine  would  break  as  easily; 
but  it  won't.  I  shall  have  to  live  and  sorrow  and 
sorrow,  and  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  will  not  bring 
him  back  to  life." 

"Marguerite,  my  poor  child,  what  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

"You  don't  know,  then,  why  I  hate  M.  Gastineau? 
why  I  would  rather  have  killed  myself  than  marry 
him?"  Marguerite  spread  her  hands  over  her  face, 
and  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers.  ^'He's  dead! 
he's  dead!  why  need  I  be  ashamed  now  —  he  can 
never  know  —  never  know." 

"Poor  Marguerite!  I  never  guessed,"  said  Madame 
de  Villemont,  on  whom  a  new  light  dawned. 

"How  should  you  or  any  one  hav^  guessed?"  then 
speaking  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  "He  was  so  high  above 
me  —  high  as  the  angels  above  common  men,  and 
yet  so  gentle,  as  if  he  felt  every  one  to  be  his  equal; 
80  kind  to  all  humble^  weak  things,  and  he  loved  you, 
Jfadame  de  Villemoiit^  ^xA  ^wsl  —  ^^^x.  ^^ss^^  cdi^t 
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hjm  for  —  Ah!  and  he  died  for  y6Ti  —  yon  know  h^ 
did  —  and  yon  only  felt  for  his  mnrderer.  I  pity  ybti 
—  I  do,"  and  Maipierite  gave  a  look  of  contempt  «ct 
lionisa. 

"Yon  saw  him  so  seldom,"  said  Lonisa,  bewildered 
by  the  girl's  passion  and  anger. 

"Seen  him  seldom  —  how  do  yon  know?  Once 
we  lived  next  door  to  him,  when  his  mother  lived 
here;  we  have  played  together,  and  he  protected  me 
because  I  was  the  smallest  of  all;  he  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  little  ones,  and  he  wonld  sit  telling  ns 
stories  always  of  some  one  brave  and  good  —  and  now 
he's  dead." 

"Marguerite,  you  should  never  have  accepted  M. 
Gastineau." 

"Shouldn't  I?  Well,  I  never  meant  to  marry  him 
affcer  he  had  committed  murder.  I  threw  his  betrothal 
ring  into  the  grave,  but  he  didn't  know  —  ah!  you 
wonder  I  should  have  accepted  M.  Gastineau,  you  for- 
get what  you  said  about  French  marriages  —  matters 
of  business,  like  taking  a  new  house  —  I  obeyed  my 
aunt,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  I  did.  I  was  half  mad 
when  they  told  me  M.  Gastineau  was  acquitted;  it 
seemed  there  was  no  punishment  for  him;  but  I,  the 
poor  girl  he  meant  to  use  as  a  rod  for  you  —  the  poor 
simpleton,  he  thought  he  might  do  as  he  liked  with  — 
she  managed  to  punish  him." 

"Marguerite,  Marguerite,  revenge  leaves  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth." 

"Death  is  something  worse.  Wish  me  good-by, 
Madame  de  Villemont.  I  don't  know  why  I  asked  to 
see  you;  you  make  my  heart  bum.  I  ought  to  l<i^<5. 
yon  for  alJ  jronr  goodness  to  me,  \>Mtl  c«iv\q^^  ^^'^kss^s^- 
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Alas!  alas!  I  care  for  nothing,  believe  in  nothing,  bat 
that  there  is  a  blind  chance  —  say  good-by  to  me," 
and  she  threw  herself  on  Louisa^s  neck,  holding  her  in 
a  close  embrace. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Soon  the  sweet  spring  comes  dancing  forth. 
And  nature  smiles  again. 

It  was  the  day  before  tbej  were  to  leave  Claire- 
bnds,  and  Louisa  and.  M.  de  Blacourt  were  walking 
ip  and  down  the  Charmille.  The  purple  flowers  of 
he  clematis  had  long  since  vanished,  the  leaves  of  the 
lombeam  hedge  strewed  the  path,  the  few  still  flutter- 
ng  on  the  branches  were  withered  and  lifeless.  Their 
K>nversation  had  been  about  Marguerite. 

"Her  friends  ought  to  be  reconciled  to  her,"  said 
Louisa;  "otherwise,  they  may  drive  her  into  some  other 
ash  step." 

"Luckily,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt,  "young  ladies 
sannot  make  themselves  nuns  now-a-days,  in  the  first 
)ain  of  a  love  disappointment." 

.  "I  used  to  think  convents  worse  than  prisons,"  ob- 
lerved  Louisa.  "I  have  altered  my  opinion;  it  is  not 
k  bad  idea  to  provide  hospitals  for  invalid  souls  and 
learts,  as  well  as  for  sick  bodies." 

"My  dear,  you  would  fret  yourself  to  death  in  six 
nonths,  behind  a  grating  and  a  black  veil." 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  an  immense  longing  for 
epose,  for  quiet  monotony.  I  feel  just  like  a  collapsed 
ndia-rubber  baU."  ' 

In  spite  of  her  smile,  Louisa  look^  ^^<&  «sA  %^. 
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"At  this  moment,  perhaps,"  said  M.  de  Blacourt 
"These  dead-looking  branches,  Louisa,  will  put  forth 
buds  and  blossoms  next  spring;  all  that  is  so  dreary  now 
will  be  gay  and  full  of  animation  then;  birds  will  sing, 
and  flowers  will  perfume  the  air,  this  biting  wind  will 
be  a  soft  zephyr.  jBorrow  and  regret  are  like  winter, 
only  for  a  time." 

"Why,  why  has  every thipg  gone  against  me  all 
my  life?"  exclaimed  Louisa,  passionately.  "What  »•  I  i 
dical  fault  is  there  in  me,  which  has  made  all  my  good  I  ' 
gifts  null  ind  void?" 

"What  the  ancients  called  fate,  the  modems  niAe 
law,  my  dear.  Your  bringing  up  made  you  what  you 
are.  The  consequences  of  mistakes  fall  not  only  ot 
the  person  who  makes  them,  but  also  on  those  iriio 
have  su£Pered  from  the  blunders.  Ton  have  plenty  of 
vigour  of  mind,  use  it  to  control  circumstances;  that's 
the  difference  between  strength  and  weakness.  Struggle, 
action,  work,  is  the  true  meaning  of  life." 

"I  cannot  understand  it  —  I  cannot  make  it  oot 
—  why,  if  it  is  a  necesi^ty  that  man  should  lird  in  a 
struggle,  why  is  he  here  at  all." 

"If  this  earth  were  the  nniverie  the  qtiagtion  would 
be  more  puzzling,  but,  my  dear,  ate  you  growing 
sceptical?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  am  growing  — *•  I  do  «ee 
that  theory  and  practice  disagree.  All  the  striving  I 
have  come  in  contact  with,  has  been  to  hard  a  bo^  on 
four  wheels  to  drive' in,  and  to  be  better  lodged  thaa 
your  neighbour.  To  me,"  went  On  Louisa,  impatiently, 
"the  World  seems  growing  more  silly  every  day.  Whew 
are  there  men  like  the  prophets  of 'old,  or  the  womeD 
Uke  the  heroines  o£  tiie  ^\\i\^T' 
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"They  were  in  the  minority  then,  as  great  jninds 
Iways  will  be,"  answered  M.  de  Blacourt.  "They 
Tote  and  preached  against  the  follies  of  the  day,  as  onr 
reat  men  do  now;  but,  my  dear,  I  believe  we  cannot 

0  farther  in  this  line  of  argument  for  want  of  the 
ings  yon  were  longing  for  the  other  day.  Yon  were, 
iser  at  eight  years  old.  All  our  wisdom  comes  to 
hat  I  heard  you  say  then.     You  had  been  to  church 

1  the  morning,  and  I  heard  you  talking  to  yourself, 
jrod's  eye  here  in  this  room  on  me,  and  in  the  next 
>om  watching  Marie  and  Denis,  watching  the  ships 
Q  the  sea  and  watching  everybody  all  over  the  world 
-  I  can't  understand  it  - —  bah!  I  shall  know  all 
bout  it  by-and-by,  when  I  go  to  God.'  Now,  my 
ear,  we  had  better  return  to  the  house;  it  is  getting 
amp." 

"You  are  very,  very  kind  and  patient  with  me," 
lid  Louisa,  and  looking  up  at  M.  de  Blacourt,  she 
as  struck  by  his  worn  appearance.  There  came  over 
er  that  dread  which  seizes  on  us,  when  we  catch  on 
)me  beloved  face  the  fatal  shadow  of  the  angel  Azrael. 
b  appears  mercifully  at  intervals,  to  warn  us  to  show 
>ve  and  duty  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power. 

"There  is  one  most  precious  thing  in  the  world, 
ad  that  is  a  true  friend,"  said  Louisa,  putting  her 
rm  within  M.  de  Blacourt's.  "Promise,  promise  that 
e  shall  never  be  separated.  "Where  you  go,  there  I 
lUst  go  also." 

"Not  cured  of  rash  promises,  Louisa?" 

"This  one  I  will  keep  joyfully  and  truthftilly." 
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After  this  date  Louisa  passed  out  of  the  reahns  of 
fiction  into  those  of  reality. 

She  is  now  a  happy  woman;  and  here  I  will  make 
an  end  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  — 

**And  if  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the 
story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired:  but  if  slenderly  and 
meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto." 


THE  END. 
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